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PREFACE 



TO THE 



INTEODUCTOEY CHAPTEES. 



In presenting the readers of the Amusing Library with a new 
and more largely illustrated Edition of the very popular work 
of M. Jules Gerard, it has been thought that it would be accept- 
able to them to add a few chapters, descriptive of the very 
remarkable country in which the lAon-killer't adventures took 
place ; and this the rather, because, among English readers at 
least, Algeria seems hardly hitherto to have become invested 
with sufficient interest to induce any more than ordinary ac- 
quaintance with its present condition, its history, or resources. 
And yet, in truth, there are few countries on the face of the 
earth, which for physical peculiariifes, agricultural and general 
commercial productiveness, and, above all, historical associations, 
are more deserving of attention and study. 

Every school-boy is familiar with the roving spirit df the old 
Carthaginians and the turbulent ferocity of the Numidians, 
and boasts an intimate acquaintance with Jugurtha and *' Masi- 
niflsa pater mens," even if he have not dived into the quaint 
methodical divisions of North-western Africa by Herodotus. 
To churchmen and students of ecclesiastical history, the name 
of St. Augustine of Hippo is a star of the very first magnitude. 
To every eye, the terrible Algerine corsair looms through the 
haze of mediaeval and the elder modern history, like some 
gigantic bloodthirsty monster of the old fairy tales, whilst every 
true believer in the might of British broadsides points to Lord 
Exmouth's bombardment as a proof of what 

" Our roaring guns can teach 'em." 

More recently, the public's universal library, the Press, made 
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U8 all acquainted with the fact of the sailing of an enormouB 
French expedition against the country, and of many years' 
hard fighting, in which one Abd-eUKader figured in no mean 
capacity, finally of the general subjugation of the whole terri- 
tory, and its annexation to the French empire, as a province. 
The other day, we heard mighty things of Algerian colo- 
nization, as well as of a projected expedition to reduce the few 
remaining native tribes who still proved refractory ; lastly, the 
gay uniforms of Zouaves and Spahis have become familiar to us, 
together with a general vague impression that they have some- 
thing to do with the French African possessions. But this 
almost sums up the general reader's acquaintance with Algeria ; 
with its glorious scenery, bright, healthy climate, gorgeous 
flowers, delicious fruits, its myriads of cattle and sheep, its breed 
of horses, its lions, its inexhaustible and beautiful marbles, and 
all its other resources, mineral and cereal, — to say nothing of its 
strange wild inhabitants, with their varying habits, creeds and 
strongly-marked characteristics, — most English people are far 
less intimately acquainted than with the natives and resources 
of Timbuctoo, or of the islands of the Pacific archipelago. 

It is to supply this deficiency, in some measure, that these 
introductory chapters have been written; they profess to be 
a mere sketchy, popular outline of the history and present 
condition and capabilities of this extraordinary country, not 
a critically accurate account of either the one or other, for 
space would not permit this, and much has been omitted which 
would appear to be almost, but not quite, necessary to com- 
pleteness. But, indeed, condensation has been the real diffi- 
culty, with materials so numerous and so varied, and if a modern 
English writer on this country complains of the impossibility 
of giving a reasonable account of it in an octavo volume of 
500 pages, the reader will feel for the Editor's difficulties, in 
compressing the same matter into a few duodecimo pages. 

It is hoped that the introductory chapters will rather prove 
at once an incitement and a key to further research, than a 
complete account, with which the reader will sit down satisfied. 
Nevertheless, as far as they go, they will be found to convey 
a generally accurate picture of Algeria, both past and present. 
Care has been taken to consult nearly all the most accessible 
works on the subject, and where — as is lamentably and ludi- 
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crouslj the case — works differ, lo aelect that which probabililie* 
lienole a3 the most reliable. Tlie large majority of the books 
so consulted haro been French, cspociBlly in reference to the 
modern cooditioD and phjiical features of the country. French 
■uTTeys, French maps, French measurements have been through- 
out relied on, for obvious reasons, and when the reader ihall 
understand that — as a couple of instances out of a couple of 
hundred — there is occasionally a discrepancy between different 
works of some ISO miles in 500, and between different maps of 
an extra chain of mountains or so, it will be readily understood 
why it was necessary to discover the best authority on such 
matters, and why the researches of modern French engineers 
have, therefore, been resorted to, in preference even to the 
Tenerable and highly respectable maps and travels of our own 
countrymen. The map is a reduced copy of that in the splen- 
did geographical end statistical work of M. Malte Brun, and the 
section is derived from the same authoTity, 

Algeria being now a French province, the French nomen- 
clature has been preserved generally throughout for the cities, 
tec, though it often differs materially from that adopted in 
Enghsh works and maps. As an instance, the French " Bougje" 
b spelt in some of our maps " Bugia," and in others " Bujeya" 
and " Bujaja." The object has been to adopt, as nearly as 
possible, not only one uniform mode of spelling, but also that 
which for the future is most likely to prevail. In one or two 
instances, however, as in that of" Algiers," this rule has been 
departed from. The name of that city has become thoroughly 
Anglicised among us, and "Alger" would convey no definite 
notion to an English ear. 

The same rule has been followed, in most instances, with the 
names of functionaries, political divisions, &c., as in the cases 
of " pr^fet," " cercle," " bureau," for though in the translalioQ of 
H. Gerard's own work the ordinary English equivalents of 
"circle," "office," &c. are given, these words do not in fact 
belong to the English language at all, in their actual French 

The description has been eitended to the whole of Algeria, 
tboogh it will be noticed that the adventures of M. Gerard 
have been almost exclusively confined to the Eastern province 
(Constantine) ; and his observations on Arab life and manner* 
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must be taken as applying principallj to the tribes he met with 
in that province. 

It will not be uninteresting to present our readers with the 
following short notice and anecdote of our hero from the pen of 
an English w'Hter, to whose able researches are owing many 
valuable particulars mentioned in the Introduction. In de- 
scribing the neighbourhood of Guelma, Mr. Morell says : — 
*' As for lions, the Lion-king, as the Arabs have christened that 
renowned Nimrod, Spahi Gerard, has made them rather shy in 
the neighbourhood. He is incorrectly reported to have been 
decorated for his courageous feats in lion slaying ^ No less 
incorrect was the late report of his death. It is a curious fact 
enough, however, that he owes his life to a lion, and thus it was. 
He was one of the unfortunate battalion which was a short time 
back leaving Guelma for Tebessa, a French post lately established 
on the confines of Tunis ; and who, deceived by the apparent 
friendship of an Arab sheikh, fell a prey to Numidian treachery, 
every father's son of them being most barbarously massacred, 
save Gerard. The spirit of Nimrod watched over our spahi, 
A lordly lion, crossing the route of the battalion a short time 
before it fell into the hands of the Philistines, was fired at and 
g^evously wounded by Gerard, who, dismounting, swore by his 
beard that he would have the skin of the beast. Plunging into 
tbe thicket he followed the lion all that and the next day, 
when he at length reached the king of beasts and slew him. 
The chase over, our hero turned back to the route of the bat- 
talion ; but he wandered many days and found it not. During 
this time his comrades were all killed;, and he was thought to be 
among the dead. But one fine morning he marched into the 
auberge at Guelma usually frequented by him, with a fine lion's 
skin, and asked for breakfast from the landlord, who, petrified, 
thought he saw a ghost. But he ate so well that they sooi^ 
found, to their joy, that it was Gerard himself in the flesh. 
Even hostile tribes apply to him to shy lions ; and so great is 
the license he has gained, that his superior officers allow him to 
absent himself, a difcretion, when thus summoned to the chase. 
The darkest nights are those chosen by him for his sport, the 
glare of the lion's eyes then ofi^ering the surest mark." 

' This is a mistake. See p. xi of the Preface. 
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As regards the very interesting detail of adventures which 
forms the staple of the work, it ought not to have been neces- 
sary to assure the reader that it is genuine and original. But 
the Times "correspondent," having in an incautious moment 
placed his credulity at the service of some ill-natured detractor, 
and hinted, in one of his letters from Algeria, that the work is 
not the lieutenant's own, but compiled by a ** petit litterateur'* at 
Paris, it becomes but fair to state that every word 'is from 
M. Gerard's own pen, — indeed all the abler reviews have de- 
tected the interna] evidences of originality and identity, — that 
the chapters so written were communicated to the well-known 
M. L^on Bertrand, and through hb instrumentality first pub- 
lished in the pages of the Moniteur, whence they were collected 
into the volume, *' Le Tueur de Lions ;" and of which our 
work is a translation. 

The present edition must not be dismissed without recalling 
to the reader's recollection one of those capital Arab fables 
which are found in Mr. Lane's beautiful edition of the *' Thou- 
sand and One Nights," and which will form a good companion to 
that of " The young Lion and the Woodcutter " related by 
M. Gerard. 

The fable alluded to will be found in the first note to the 
ninth chapter (I5drd to 169th nights), and is called ** The fable 
of the Peacock and Peahen, the Duck, the young Lion, the ^ 
Ass, the Horse, the Camel, and the Carpenter." It is much too 
long for insertion entire, but the purport is as follows, omitting 
the peacock and peahen, who play the part of Chorus: — 
The other harmless animals are all in flight from fear of the 
** Son of Adam," whose wiles and treatment they describe and 
complain of to the young lion ; the latter, having been himself 
warned by "the Sultan his father" against the same terrible 
creature, becomes nevertheless enraged against him by the rela- 
tion of the wrongs sustained by the ass, horse, &c., and resolves 
to take vengeance on him. ** Wait a little, O camel," he says, 
** that thou mayest see how I will tear him and feed thee with 
his flesh and drink his blood." But the camel expresses his 
lear lest the guile of the son of Adam prove too much for the 
yonng lion, 

** But as the camel was conversing thus with the young lion, lo. 
a dust arose, and after a while dispersed from around a short and 
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thin old man. On his shoulder was a basket containing a set of 
carpenter's tools, npon his head was a branch of a tree, with eight 
planks, and he was leading by the hand young children, and walking 
at a brisk pace. He advanced without stopping until he drew 
near to the young lion ; and when I beheld him, O my sister I I 
fell down from the violence of my fear. But as to the young 
lion, he arose and walked forward to him, and met him, and when 
he came up to him, the carpenter laughed in his face, and said 
to him with an eloquent tongue, ' O glorious king, endowed with 
liberality, may Allah make thine evening and thine intention 
prosperous, and increase thy courage and thy power I Protect 
me from him who hath afl9icted me, and by his wickedness smitten 
me ; for I have found none to aid me but thee.' Then the car< 
penter stood before the lion, and wept and sighed and lamented. 
And when the young lion heard his weeping and lamenting, he 
said to him, ' I will protect thee from the object of thy dread. 
Who then is he who hath oppressed thee, and what art thou, O 
thou wild beast, the like of whom I have never in my life beheld, 
and than whom I have never seen any of more handsome form, 
nor any of more eloquent tongue ; and what is thy condition?' 
So the carpenter answered, ' O lord of the wild beasts, as to my- 
self I am a carpenter ; and as to him who hath oppressed me 
he is a son of Adam, and on the morning after this night he will 

, be with me in this place.' And when the young lion heard these 
words from the carpenter, the light became converted into dark- 
ness before his face, he growled and snorted ; his ejea cast forth 
sparks, and he cried out saying, * By Allah, I will remain awake 
this night until the morning, and will not return to my father 
until I accomplish my desire I ' Then looking towards the car- 
penter, he said to him, ' I see thy steps to be short, and I cannot 
hurt thy feelings ; for I am endowed with generosity, and I 
imagine that thou canst not keep pace in thy walk with the wild 
beasts : acquaint me then whither thou art going.' The carpen- 
ter replied ' Know that I am going to the Wezeer of thy father, 
to the lynx $ for when it was told him that the son of Adam 
had trodden this region, he feared for himself greatly, and sent 
to me a messenger from among the wild beasts, that I might 

, make for him a house in which he might reside and find an asy- 
lum, and that should debar from him hb enemy, so that no one 
of the sons of Adam might obtain access to him. Therefore 
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when the messenger came to me, I took these planks and set 
forth to him.' 

** On hearing these words of the carpenter, the young lion 
became envious of the lynx, and said to him, * By my life thou 
mast make for me a house with these planks before thou make 
for the lynx his bouse ; and when thou bast finished my work 
go to the lynx, and make for him what he desireth.' But when 
(he carpenter heard what the young lion said^ he replied, ' O 
lord of the wild beasts, I cannot roarke for thee any thing until I 
have made for the lynx what he desireth : then 1 will come to 
serve thee and make for thee a house that shall protect thee 
from thine enemy.' The young lion, however, said, ' By Allah 
I will not let thee go from this place until thou make for me a 
house with these planks.' He then crept and sprang upon the 
carpenter desiring to jest with him, and struck him with his paw, 
throwing down the basket from his shoulder. The carpenter 
fell down in a swoon, and the young linn laughed at him and 
faid, ' Woe to thee, O carpenter I verily thou art weak and with- 
Qttt strength : so thou art excused for thy fearing the son of 
Adam.' But when the carpenter had fallen down upon his back 
be became violently enraged. He however concealed this from 
the young lion through his tear of him ; and afterwards he sat 
and laughed in the face of the young lion, saying to him, ' Well 
I will make for thee the house.' So he took the planks that he 
had with him, and nailed together the house, making it to suit 
the measure of the young lion, and left its door open, for he 
made it in the form of a chest. He made for it a large aperture 
with a cover pierced with numerous holes and taking forth some 
new nails, said to the young lion, * Enter this house by this aper- 
ture, that I may arch it over thee.' The young lion therefore 
rejoiced at this, and advanced to the aperture ; but he saw that 
it was narrow. The carpenter said to him ' Enter, aiid crouch 
down upon thy four legs.' And the lion accordingly did so, and 
entered the chest, but his tail remained outside. He then de- 
sired to draw back and come forth, but the carpenter said to 
him, ' Wait that I may see if it will admit thy tail with thee. 
So the young lion complied with his directions, and the carpen- 
ter having folded the young lion's tail and stuffed it into the 
chest, placed the cover upon the aperture quickly and nailed it. 
The young lion cried oat saying, ' O carpenter, what is this 
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■arrow house that thou hast made for me. Let me come 
forth from it.' But the carpenter replied, ' Far, far be it from 
thee ! Repentance for what hath passed will not avail ; for 
thou wilt not come forth from this place.* Then the carpen- 
ter laughed and said to the young lion, ' Thou hast fallen and 
become the basest of wild beasts.' ' O mj brother/ said the 
young lion, ' what is this discourse that thou addressest to me.' 
' Know, O dog of the desert,* replied the carpenter, ' that thou 
hast fallen into the snare that thou fearedst : destiny hath oyer« 
thrown thee, and caution will not ayail thee.' So when the 
young lion heard his words, O my sister I he knew that he was 
the son of Adam against whom his father had cautioned him 
when he was awake, and the invisible speaker in his sleep ; and 
I was convinced that this was he, without doubt or uncertunty. 
I therefore feared him greatly for myself, and retiring to a little 
distance from him, waited to see what he would do with the 
young lion ; and I saw, O my sister I the son of Adam dig a 
trench in that place, near the chest in which was the young lion, 
and he threw him into the trench, and threw wood upon him, 
and burnt him with fire. So my fear, O my sister! increased ; 
and for two days I have been fleeing from the son of Adam in 
my fear of him." 



To enable the Reader to pursue, if he desire to do so, the study of 
Algeria and its inhabitants^ a list is subjoined of some of the prin> 
cipal works on the subject. 

France lUustr^e, By Malta Bmn. Paris. 

Annales de la Colonisation Alg^rienne. 8 vols. 8vo. Paris, 

Histoire de TAlg^rie. By Galibert. Paris. 1854. 

Histoire de la Conqu^te d' Alger. By Nettement. Paris. 1856» 

La Colonisation de TAlg^rie. By Baudicour. Paris. 1856. 

Alg^rie Pittoresque. By Clausolles. Toulouse. 1843. 

Mceurs et Coutumes de PAlgerie. "^ 

Le Sahara Alg^rien. > By Daumas. Paris. 1855. 

Le Grande Kab)'lie, ./ 

Exploration Scientifique de TAlg^rie. 

Algeria. By Morell. London. 1854. 

The Tricolor on the Atlas. By Pulszky, London. 1854, 

Leaves from a Lady's Diary of her Travels in Barbary. 




CHAPTER I. 

ALGBBU iin> AL0ESIAB8 AS THET HATS BEEIT. 

Thebb ia a uni^ile'' charm in the study of the verj early hiatorjr 
of all countries, not bo much derived from the cloudf kind of 
DirMery which haxaga OTer macb of it, the blending of the 
Diythical and the actual, and the delicious uncertainty about 
WDcre the one ends and the other begins, though this doubtless 
enhances to a great eiCent the value of the charm, as owing 
its attract! veoesB rather to (be scope it affords the student of his 

rcies in general, and of ethoolugy in particular, for tracing 
rn from their parent sources the several peculiarities o^ 
character, of language, of laws and habits, which distinguished 
the modern inhabitanta from other nations, or from each otijor. 
This charm attaches in a singular manner to the study of the 
history of Algeria, where the very same sorts of people, dis- 
tineuished from each other by the same marked peculiarities, 
and themselves notorious among mankind for the very same 
habits, hostilities, and failings, are at Ibis moment living atid 
flourishing, as in successive centuries defied the progress snd 
puzzled Uie tectica of the then masters of the world, where 
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little or noth]n§^ seems to have changed amongst or about the 
aboriginal natives themselves, and with the exception of the 
one great immigration of the seventh century, the only fluctua- 
tions have been in the nationalities and characters of those who 
have successively attacked them. 

A short sketch of the aboriginal construction (as far aa we 
know) of the inhabitants of Algeria, is not only necessary to 
the due comprehension of its history, but will be found a useful 
key to the consideration of that chapter which is devoted to the 
Algerians as they are. 

The very earliest history of this, as of every country, is lost 
in obscurity, or overlaid with myth. Passing over, therefore, 
these earliest ages, rife with all the charms of the dreadfully 
impossible, we must endeavour to seize the first really tangible 
historical matter, and begin with the epoch when, according to 
the generally received account, a swarm from the East, con« 
sisting of Medes, Persians, and Armenians, invaded and ex- 
pelled, or^ absorbed the aborigines, (whoever they were,) and 
constructed out of themselves the primitive foundations of the 
subsequent races. When this happened is far beyond our ken. 
The point is briefly and happily disposed of by a modem French 
writer with the words, "a une ^poque absolument inconnue." 
This rabble was headed by one of the numerous heroes of an- 
tiquity who are all handed down to us under the generic name 
of " Hercules," and penetrated as far as the Straits, and thence 
into Spain, but African settlers were dropt on the road in the 
country under consideration. The Persians, with characteristic 
love of repose, stopping short at the first territory which re- 
commended itself to their admiration, settled down in the 
regions of Tunis and Constantine, and founded the Numidian 
race. The Medes and Armenians penetrating further West, 
and mingling, as indeed did the Persians, with the aboriarines, 
formed the nursery of the Moorish people, whilst one tribe of 
the aborigines, the Gsetuli, defying all efforts at conquest and 
all blandishments, retired to their valleys in the Atlas, kept 
themselves aloof from all fraternising with the new comers, 
gained the name of *' Berbers," or Barbarians, and though the 
extent of the territory they could manage to keep out of the 
clutches of successive conquerors could never be very accu- 
rately defined for any long time together, there can be no 
doubt that their name at least was very widely spread, and 
lives to 'this day in that of " Barbary." Besides the name, they 
have succeeded in transmitting from those earliest ages down to 
the present time, the indomitable spirit of independence, and 
the peculiar habit of isolation which at this moment distinguish 
the Kabyle from all other tribes, and make him now, as then, 
a perfect nuisance to ail lovers of progress. 
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Another swarm from the East is said to have swept in upon 
Northern Africa in much later times, and comparatively quite 
within our own knowledge, as it were, being only somewhere about 
the fifteenth century before the Christian era ; this second swarm, 
consisting of the inhabitants of Canaan then under process of 
annihilation or expulsion by the victorious Israelites. One of 
those old world historians, who, like good old Herodotus, saw 
so much more than most men, tells us of a column then standing 
at Tigisis (Tedgis in Algeria), supposed to have been erected 
by the fugitives, and bearing the inscription, " We fly from that 
robber, Joshua the Son of Nun." It ought to be added, how« 
ever, that traditions among the Arab tribes confirm to some 
extent this rather wild and vague account, and at any rate there 
18 no great improbability against it. 

It seems most convenient — as has been customary amongst 
all writers on this country — to divide its history under the heads 
of the successive masters, or so-called masters, of the territory. 
And first in order, after the very ancient times, more or less 
mythical, to which allusion has already been made, comes 

The Carthaginian Rule, — And here again as regards the com- 
mencement of our era we are not yet far enough out of the 
mythical times to be able with any thing but fear and trembling 
to endeavour to fix a xlate. With the old story of Dido's flight 
from Tyre and landing in Africa, the bit of sharp practice with 
the ox's hide, and the gradual rise of Rome's great rival, every 
one b fiimiliar ; but whether the date usually assigned to these 
events (860 b.c.) be correct or not is not very material. It is 
with Carthage as the coloniser of the Algerian coast that we have 
principally to do during her domination. 

The gradual extension of Carthaginian dominion is an inte- 
resting study for the inhabitants of the " first commercial country 
in the world." Whilst Rome, wherever her legions went, 
appeared as the Iron Goddess, ruthlessly trampling down every 
thing and every body with the stern heel of military power, and 
forcing them into subjection at the point of the sword, Carthage, 
on the other hand, not less resolute, but far less open, always 
introduced herself as the peaceful merchant, the mere trafficker 
willing to trade for mutual benefit ; and, if favourable spots were 
seized on, or cities occupied, it was merely for the protection of 
trade, and without the slightest idea of interfering with those on 
whose soil her emigrants settled, except to the very narrow limit 
which was absolutely essential for their safety and free trading. 
Such moderate pretensions, backed by a force of colonists 
sufficient to overawe any ordinary idea of resistance, ensured a 
favourable reception from the natives. Thus we read that the 
expedition under Hanno numbered 60 vessels and 30,000 
colonists, who distributed themseWes into six cities, 5000 to 
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each. This was coloDising on a grand scale ; and with, such 
points (Tappui as cilies so peopled on the one hand, and such 
clever tactics as the foreign and colonial oflBces of Carthage 
brought to bear on the internal relations of the tribes on the 
other, what wonder that a string of flourishing colonial stations 
sprung up along the Mediterranean shore, or that the whole 
swarm of inland tribes, with the exception, perhaps, of the ever 
stubborn mountain dwellers of the Atlas, gradually and un- 
consciously assumed the yoke and — most touching proof of 
their having done so—paid taxes. Thus arose what are now 
Bone, GigeT, Boujie, Cherchell, under their respective names of 
Ubbo, Igilgiles, Saldae, Jol, and many others. 

The Punic wars will need no notice here further than as they 
or their consequences affected the territory now under conside- 
ration. The nrst, as indeed one may conjecture did the rest 
also, made itself felt in the country chie6y in the received 
mode by which war usually comes home to peaceful traders and 
agriculturists, namely, by heavy taxation, against which, as well 
as against the unsparing recruiting for the Carthaginian army, 
there can be little doubt the tribes breathed many a bitter curse. 
And one is not therefore surprised to find that when on the 
close of the first Punic war, the disgusted mercenaries turned on 
their leaders in a gigantic mutiny, and invested Carthage itself, 
the valleys and the plateaus of the Atlas, as well as the coast 
colonies, poured out their thousands hurrjring on to the siege, 
some in sheer hatred, many in hopes of plunder, and perhaps 
most with the resolution of bummg the taxgatherer's books, 
taxgatherer and all. But the energy and patriotism of Hanno 
and Hamilcar crushed the ill-orgauized insurrection, and, after a 
struggle in which incredible cruelties were perpetrated on both 
sides, the whole of the revolted territory was forced to resume 
the yoke, and the taxgatherer's books waxed bulkier than 
ever. 

This was, however, but the prelude to the final disruption of 
the Carthaginian yoke, an event which may be said to have been 
gradually completed under the celebrated King Masinissa, 
though perhaps not utterly consummated until the final fall of 
Carthage in the year 146 b.c. 

And how Masinissa, who was undoubtedly the first king of 
Algeria ^ came to that dignity, may be briefly related thus. 
The country was at the time pretty well divided into east and 
west by two tribes who had acquired the ascendancy over the 
rest, and whose names are immaterial to the story, and, what 
is more, exceedingly difficult of pronunciation. One Galla, 

' Not, of course, as in its present boundaries, but of great part 
of it. 
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Masinissa's father, ruled in the east, and one Sypbaz (who 
appears at the time our story commences to have been an 
elderly gentleman) held sway in the west. Galla's son* 
Masinissa, was engaged to Sophonisba, the very beautiful 
daughter of Hasdrubal the Carthaginian. Scipio, then in com- 
mand of the Roman troops in Spain, considering it a good stroke 
of policy to secure an ally in Africa, entered into secret relations 
with Syphax, who, thus supported, did not hesitate to invade the 
territories of his neighbour Galla, whom he fairly swept out of 
his dominions, and thereupon advanced on Carthage. So great 
was the terror his attack inspired, that he was considered well 
bought off with no other bribe than the fair Sophonisba herself, 
who must by the way have been surpassingly bewitching, or 
Syphaz surpassingly foolish, as for her sake he gave up his 
Roman alliance. One can imagine the fierce indignation of 
young Masinissa (who was then in Spain) on hearing of this 
barter of his ladye love, can picture him hurrying wildly back to 
Africa, raising any body and every body whom he could get to 
join him, and hurling them and himself madly against the now 
disciplined legions of Syphax, and one can form some idea of 
the terrible blow a defeat under such circumstances must have 
been to him. Thenceforth he was heart and soul for the Roman 
who should help him to win back his bride and revenge his 
stained honour, and this Scipio achieved for him, and in the 
conquest of Cirtha (now Constantino) restored him the one 
and the other— only, however, to try on him the very keenest 
edge of the iron rule of Rome : in the very moment of victory, 
and the triumph of possession, he was "for reasons" required to 
forego the best half of what he had struggled for, and Sopho- 
nisba was given up. To console him, the empire of the whole 
country was given him, Scipio himself bestowing the kingly 
title and crown in the presence of the whole army. 

Algeria enjoy^ sixty years of peace under this enlightened 
monarch, whose dominion extended from the land of the Moors 
to Cyrene, utterly isolating Carthage. His patriotic efforts 
irere chieQy directed to developing the extraordinary resources 
of the soil, and under his energetic administration the face of 
the country became quite changed, land hitherto unploughed 
was covered with rich harvests, cities were rebuilt or sprung up 
anew, and the population increased and throve. Masinissa's 
ambition, however, was not content with the isolation of Carthage, 
he resolved in the very evening of his life to bring on her still 
greater humiliations. He invaded the territory, and with unin- 
terrupted success ; nay, his victorious troops marched up to the 
very walls of the city itself. Here however ho paused, having 
no doubt, a very shrewd perception whose game he was playing. 
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and who were expecting this choice bit for their own especial 
behoof. His guess was amply justified by the event. The cir- 
cumstance of the unfortunate Carthaginians having taken up 
arms to repel the invasion of the Numidian king, was greedily 
seized on at Rome as a pretext for that final invasion, which 
after two years of desperate fighting and a six days* struggle in 
the streets, which seemed to concentrate all the bloodshedding 
and cruelties of the whole two years, ended in the overthrow of 
the Queen of Africa. 

We are thus brought to the era of the 

Roman ndcr-ii is difficult to compress within any reasonable 
limits the history of the many changes and chances which swept 
to and fro across the face of Northern Africa during the six or 
seven centuries of its Roman rule. Nothing can be more inte- 
resting than to trace the various steps by which it gradually slid 
into the position of a Roman province, or the fierce and varying 
conflicts which raged within it when that very character entitled 
it to take part in the intestine contentions of the Republic, or 
the circumstances which in the end placed it under the feet of 
the destiny of the inevitable Caesar. But any thing like even a 
moderately detailed account of these events would be far beyond 
our limits. We can but glance at such of them as afiected more 
closely the territory of which we are now treating, and consider 
them rather in their effect on it than in their abstract significance. 

The policy of the Romans on the fall of Carthage seems to 
have been '* Quieta non movere," and matters were pretty much 
left as they found them both as regarded the coast colonies and 
the interior tribes, save that some of the former which had taken 
too active a part in behalf of Carthage were dismantled and 
wiped off the map. The tribes with their petty leaders, were 
left to themselves, saving only the acknowledgment of the uni- 
versal sovereignty, and thus Micipsa, the son of that Masinissa 
who had played so successfully the part of lion's provider, was 
lefl in undisturbed eiyoyment of his kingdom of Numidia. 
Micipsa, during a thirty years' reign, appears to have continued 
patriotically and successfully the enlightened policy of his father. 
Under his auspices the resources of the soil were Jtill further 
developed, and responded in a surprising manner to the efforts 
bestowed on it. Literature, and several branches of industry ^ 
found their way to the capital Cirtha (Constantine), and that 
city itself became rich in magnificent building^, as well as in the 
possession of a colony of Greeks and Romans who came there 
bringing with them the arts and appliances of civilization. 
Micipsa's death, however, brought upon the stage the most re- 
markable hero of ancient Africa in the person of his nephew 
Jugurtha^ a prince whose beauty and courage, and skill in horse-^ 
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roanship and all manly and soldierly exercises had made him the 
darliiig' of the Numidians. Unscrupulous as he was daring, he 
succeeded for a time in wresting from his two cousins, one of 
whom he had assassinated, the whole kingdom, and in keeping 
the Roman power at bay, first by bribing the senators and then 
by fighting or cajoling the generals ; until, betrayed by his 
cowardly ally, Bocchus, king of Mauritania, he was carried 
in triumph to Rome, and broke his hot African heart in a cold 
muddy dungeon there. 

On his deaths Rome made a new partition of the kingdom, 
Bocchus the traitor received a good slice of Vhe western part by 
way of blood- money. One Hiempsal, grandson of Masinissa, was 
presented with a snug little kingdom in the centre out of com- 
pliment to his ancestor, or rather as a convenience to Rome ; 
and the remainder, or lion's share, was formed into a Roman 

Srovince ; indeed it may be said that at this epoch the whole of 
Torthern Africa was in fact, though not in name, merely a pro- 
vince of Rome; her colonies lined the coasts, her emigrants 
filled the cities, and the several nominal sovereigns were but so 
many feudatories of 'the city.' Always excepting the stubborn 
mountain-dwellers, who are disposed of by the historians of the 
day in few words as ' some tribes in the valleys of the Atlas,' and 
so forth, but whose mention is to us who are at this moment 
watching the progress of their first subjugation — if it is yet to 
be — interesting in the extreme. 

Under Roman sway it is not to be wondered at that the 
progress set on foot by Masinissa, and continued by his son, 
advanced with rapid strides. The gigpantic monuments of it 
remain to this day, a witness to the large mind and grand con<* 
ceptions of old Rome, at least as remarkable in history as her 
resolute bravery and ruthless perseverance in schemes of con- 
quest. Still the leading idea continuied to be the development 
of the agricultural resources of the country ; and now it began 
to take rank as one of the granaries, with Egypt and Sicily. 
But other developments were proceeding hand in hand with 
the agricultural. Marshes were drained ; roads struck through 
the country (what road-makers the Romans were we know well 
enough in England) ; bridges and aqueducts were built ; and, 
in short, the country flourished and throve to such an extent 
that we hear of no less than 300 cities, worthy of the name and 
full of active and enterprising inhabitants. 

During the contests of the last days of the Republic how- 
ever, the soil once more became the arena for conflicts of a 
fierce and bloody kind, which raged with varying success until 
the landing of tne great Caesar, like the '* Deus ex maohin& " 
who, thauks to the diversion of Sitius in the west, and thanks as 
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well to his own astuteness and endurance, broke up in an incre- 
dibly short space of time the whole combination against him, 
the heads of which by death, flight, or suicide, melted away like 
snow before the sun. C«esar proceeded next to inflict upon the 
subjugated cities and territories fines, which teH a marvellous 
tale of their enormous wealth, 'and ended by formally erecting 
the whole of Numidia into a Roman province, which now 
included nearly the same territory as the present Algeria; 
Juba. king of Numidia and something more, one of the com- 
bination, having added the eastern parts of Mauritania (now 
Algiers and Oran)Lto the limits of old Numidia. 

It was not long before the deaths of the two kings of Mau- 
ritania placed the whole of that extensive kingdom formally 
under Roman rule, these monarchs having made a complimentary 
legacy of their respective kingdoms to the Roman people* 
Augustus, who was emperor at the time, had at Rome a young 
prince, son of the late King Juba, whose education had been 
carefully conducted on the Roman system, and whom the em- 
peror had attached to him by many acts of kindness, and finally 
by bestowing on him the hand of Selena, daughter of Antony 
and Cleopatra. It was a stroke of enlightened policy to erect 
Numidia and Mauritania into a kingdom expressly for this 
3'oung prince, whom gratitude and education bound so cla^tely 
to Rome, and whose descent was a sufficient recommendation 
to the inhabitants. The benefits he conferred on the country 
during his reign appear to have been principally those relating 
to literature and the arts. NoiV, too, a new Carthage was 
springing up near the ashes of the old city, and this circum- 
stance also had its effect in promoting the improvement of the 
territory we have under consideration. But such a country as 
this could not be very long without its disturbances, and in the 
succeeding reign, that of Ptolemy son of Juba, a crafty Moor 
named Tacfarinas, after carefully training and preparing himself 
in the ranks of the Roman armies, suddenly organized a fierce 
rebellion, and for some years kept all Roman tactics and bravery 
at bay ; not by regular engagements, but by that peculiar system 
of fighting common to the country from Jugurtha to Abd-El- 
Kader, and to which he added a safe retreat in the desert 
whenever he was brought to bay and beaten. He was destined 
however in the end to be vanquished with his own weapons ; 
surprised by a forced night-march he woke one morning to find 
his encampment surrounded by the Roman soldiery charging in 
on his own startled troops with fierce shouts and braying trum- 
pets. There remained for him now but one course ; and after 
nolding a whole crowd at bay for a long time with desperate 
bravery, after seeing hb son fall into the enemies* hands, and all 
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his principal followers put to the sword, he wound himself up 
for one last furious rush, and. found the death he sought in the 
very heart of the hostile ranks. 

The assassination (by Caligula) of Ptolemy, as some slight 
reward for his services in assisting to suppress Tacfarinas, was 
followed by a rising under one v£demon, a freedman of the 
murdered king's, ^denion was summarily suppressed in turn 
by Paulinus, whose successes led to the more complete subjuga- 
tion of Northern Africa, and to its redivision (a.d. 43) into two 
large provinces, called from their capitals — Tingis (Tangier) 
and Julia Caesarea (Cherchell) —Mauritania Tingitana and Mauri- 
tania Caesariana respectively ; the latter contained the modem 
French provinces of Algiers and Oran. This resettlement and 
extension of the Roman dominions in the north and west 
brought as usual its consequent influx of fresh capital and intel- 
ligence in the shape of swarms of immigrants, chiefly from Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain ; under their influence the resources of the 
country were once more brought into play, and with the inva- 
riable result ; the coast colonies, as well as the interior cities, 
increased rapidly in wealth and importance, and Tingis in par- 
ticular is referred to by Roman historians as having acquired a 
magnificence rarely equalled by provincial cities. 

Nero's brutalities, and the confusions at Rome consequent on 
his death and the struggles of Gajjba, Otho, and Vitellius made 
themselves felt severely in the African provinces, which, as the 
great granary and storehouse, seem always to have been the 
first and main object of strife. 

Vespasian, however, at length appeared to restore calm, and 
thenceforth, until those terrible "scrambles" for the purple 
which heralded the decline of the empire, with the exception of 
some inconsiderable insurrections among the Moors, as well as 
a dreadful famine in the time of Adrian, the country may be 
said to have enjoyed almost uninterrupted peace and prosperity. 
It is necessary, however, to notice one event belonging to the 
reign of Adrian, as it bears distinctly on the present condition 
of the inhabitants. After the final subjugation of Judaea a vast 
swarm of Jews, either transported by the authorities, or vo- 
luntarily exiling themselves, passed into the Roman provinces 
of North Africa, and infused into the population the Jewish 
element, which forms at this day one of its leading features. 

It is as unnecessary as it would be impossible, in any 
moderate space, to trace the part taken by the inhabitants of 
the two Mauritanias in the varying and bloody struggles which 
tore the Roman empire to pieces, from Com mod us to Con- 
stantino, or from the close of the second to that of the third 
century. The provinces suffered as might have been expected 
at the hands of those who were glad enough to turn the di^- 

c2 
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orders to their own profit. And thus for twelve years, about 
the middle of the third century, the Franks who had been 
plundering Gaul and Spain, regularly swept the African coast 
almost without molestation, whilst the interior tribes about the 
end of the same century rose in revolt, and gave Galerius who 
undertook their subjection so much trouble, that when- he had 
effected his purpose he broke them up altogether, transplanting 
them about in the other diiferent parts of the provinces. 

These struggles ended in another repartition, in which the 
greater part oF Algeria resumed its old name of Numidia. The 
mountain-dwellers of the central ridges of the Atlas, however, 
still remained unsubdued, unbought, and unm(»le8ted. 

No history of Algeria, especially so much as extends over 
the period comprised between the end of the second and the 
middle of the sixth century, would be complete without some 
notice of the rise and spread of Christianity in Africa. Space 
will not allow, however, of any detailed account of a history 
presenting many features of more than ordinary interest. 

There seems no very distinct record of the exact time at 
which the Cross was first preached in Northern and Western 
Africa ; probably the new religion stole in more gradually and 
imperceptibly than in other countries, and yet the opposition to 
its pure and self-denying doctrines could not but have been 
strenuous and powerful, for the two grand distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the national character were — eagerness after 
commercial wealth, (as of old among the Carthaginian?,) and a 
love of intellectual pursuits of a high and refined order. The 
success which crowned the efforts prompted by the first, 
naturally brought with it a luxury and licentiousness of habits 
which are spoken of by contemporaries as remarkable even in 
that age. These must have presented formidable obstacles to 
the true religion, and 3'et it had made such progress towards the 
end of the second century, that Africa began to furnish its 
quota to the worthies of the Church, whilst by the middle of 
the third it boasted more than 200 bishops, and at the time of 
the Vandal irruption, 686. 

Among the most renowned names which the Church in 
Africa has contributed to ecclesiastical history and literature, 
are those of Tertullian, who belongs to the last quarter of the 
second century, and whose writings, at any rate before his 
lamentable aberration, are still of the greatest value ; of Cyprian, 
archbishop of Carthage, who lived during the middle of the 
next century, and who sealed his faith with his blood, carrying 
with him to bis martyrdom the proud title happily fastened on 
him by his persecutors, "Standard-bearer of the Christians,** 
^nd, above all, of Augustine. 

The latter half of the fourth, and the early part of the fifth 
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century, were adorned by the life, deeds, and writings of this 
great man, the last of the great men of Africa, say some, and 
whose name still rings with a true tuneful sound in the ears, as 
his memory lives in the "sincere affection and admiration** of 
all Christendom. Augustine (of Hippo) " by the extraordinary 
adaptation of his genius to his own age, the comprehensive 
grandeur of his views, the intense earnestness of his character, 
his inexhaustible activity, the vigour, warmth and perspicuity 
of his style, had a right to command the homage of Western 
Christendom. He was at once the first universal, and the 
greatest and most powerful of the Christian Latin writers^.'* 
Augustine was not only a native of what is now Algeria, having 
been born at Targaste, a small town just within the borders of 
Numidia, but the seat of the diocese. Hippo, which he filled 
60 brilliantly for upwards of thirty years, was in the same 
territory *, 

On the division of the empire between Valentinian and 
Yalens, Africa fell to the western half, and during the reign of 
the first-named emperor, and thenceforth to the end of the 
Roman rule, appears to have suffered rather more than any other 
country of the Western Empire from a combination of all the 
principal evils which more or less afflicted the rest, namely, 
barbarian irruptions, corrupt government, and religious discord. 
The exactions and cruelties of Valentinian's first governor, (or 
Count, as the name now began to be,) Romanus, brought 
about a revolt, and called into notoriety one Firmus, a Moor, 
who proved himself a second Jugurtha — or, if we accord Tac- 
iarinas that title — a third. Success crowned his first efforts ; he 
captured and burnt Caesarea (Cherchell), and Numidia and 
Mauritania, eager to throw off the yoke which Romanus had 
made them feel so bitterly, eagerly placed themselves under the 
orders of the successful chief. But a greater genius, and of 
•temer stuff than the Moor, was on his way to Africa. Theodo- 
eius, the great general, and the ancestor of an imperial dynasty, 
flushed with his successes in Britain, was dispatched against 
Firmus, A war followed, which, in its characteristic features, 
was the exact repetition of those with Jugurtha and Tacfarinas. 
The steady, persevering discipline of the indomitable Roman 
rradually forcing back the fierce wild onsets of the African, — the 
^der of the insurrection obliged at last to take refuge among 
the comparatively remote tribes of the Sahara, where the Roman 
pr^tige had scarcely penetrated, — Roman perseverance carrying 
the war down the southern glacis of the Atlas into the country 
of dates, — fierce conflicts, ending in the discomfiture of the 
native tribes, — their betrayal of the unfortunate fugitive, and^his 
inevitable suicide. 

* Milman. ^ Close to Bone, see Map« 
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The reward of the gallant Theodosius was in the end decapi- 
tation — he was too formidable a subject — and, by a strange 
involution of circumstances, his son Theodosius the Emperor, 
conferred on Gildo, brother of the insurgent whom his father 
had vanquished, the government of the very country which had 
been the scene and the object of the contest. Under the sway of 
this Gildo the African provinces groaned for some twelve years. 
Powerful enough to set at defiance his imperial masters them- 
selves, he seems to have given himself up to a brutal debauchery 
which spared neither friendship nor ranK. At the hands of his 
own brother, whom his cruelties had driven out of the country, 
he was finally destined to meet his reward. The avenger maae 
his appearance at the head of the Roman legions, and in the 
first engagement, availing himself of a panic among Gildo's 
troops, gained an easy victory, and annihilated the power of the 
tyrant — and again the inevitable suicide concluded the bloody 
tfapredy. 

The Roman rule in Africa, however, was now drawing to a 
close ; the great migration of the nations was steadily sweeping 
the Western Empire from the map of the world. Alaric was at 
Rome, his Goths pillaging Italy. The Franks and Burgundians 
swept across Gaul, the Alani, Suevi, and Vandals were in Spain, 
the Saxons in Britain, and in the marshes of Ravenna the 
trembling Honorius was seeking a precarious asylum. Africa's 
turn came at last, and in the following way. 

Honorius's successor, Valentinian (III.), confided the govern- 
ment of Africa to two celebrated generals, ^tius and Boniface, 
whose abilities might perhaps, if cordially united for the general 
good, have for a time staved off the progress of the barbarians,' 
but it was not to be — their rivalries and counterplots lost 
Africa. Boniface, sent on a mission into Spain, to Gonderic, 
king of the Vandals, fell in love with and married a beautiful 
young Vandal, who, like her countrymen, was an Arian. This 
circumstance, artfully represented at Rome by his rival i£tius, 
was followed by an order of recal which he dared not obey, and 
80 found himself in open revolt. Though successful at first 
against the troops dispatched to suppress him and his rebellion; 
he knew whom he was dealing with better than to expect final 
success single-handed. In evil hour for Rome, for Africa, and 
for himself, he bethought him of his wife's countrymen, crossed 
over to Gonderic, and offered him the two Mauritanias and part 
of Numidia as the price of his assistance in securing to Boniface 
the dominion of the rest of the Roman provinces. Gonderic 
naturally did not hesitate a moment : with such a footing gained, 
the future of the Vandals, as far as North and West Africa were 
concerned, was beyond a question. The bargain was struck^ 
and the death-warrant of the Roman rule in Africa signed. 
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It remained for Gonderlc's brother and successor, the re- 
nowned Genseric, to carry into effect this disastrous bargain, 
and with what avidity he set about it can be easily conceived. 
At the foot of the Rock of Gibraltar he soon mustered his 
'* horde,** and found himself at the head of 80,000 men, of whom 
the bulk were his own Vandals, but there was an admixture of 
Goths, Alani, and other tribes of the great migration. These, 
crossing the Straits with their families in vessels, of which a 
considerable number had been supplied by Boniface himself, set 
foot (428-9) on the African shore. Under this renowned leader 
was about to begin in Algeria 

The Vandal Ride, — The career and conduct of the Vandals, 
as they drove, like the whirling sand-storm of the desert, across 
the face of Northern Africa, by no means belied the character 
which has ever since made them a proverb and a by-word in 
every civilized tongue. Their barbarities were so prodigious, 
that the historians who relate them have been suspected of 
exaggeration. But there is little need to make such a conjec- 
ture, for lust for plunder, aggravated b}' religious bigotry, being 
the grand motive principle will account for any excesses. The 
invading horde, nearly all Arians, were joined on their march 
by Moors and native Arians, as well as by the ever ready wild 
tribes, the mountain dwellers of the Atlas, and the rovers of the 
Sahara. That such a motley rout as this, actuated by the most 
ruthless and unsparing of all the bad passions which can sway 
the human heart, should have been guilty of enormities at which 
posterity shudders, ought not to create much surprise. Nor 
should we wonder to hear, not only of the wholesale demolition 
of noble and gorgeous palaces, stupendous public buildings, and 
irreplaceable works of art, and of a concomitant wholesale mas- 
sacre of the inhabitants of entire towns and villages, but further 
than this of disgusting and brutal tortures, inflicted without 
distinction of age or sex, whenever the barbaric instinct thought 
it detected signs of hidden treasure, or of the still more re- 
volting tactics which brought together masses of prisoners 
beneath the walls of a besieged place, and there slaughtered 
them in heaps, in order to literally " stink out " the besieged 
with the taint of their own putrefying countrymen. Such 
scenes are too horrible to dwell on. 

As Genseric, not content with subduing the territory he had 
bargained for, and to which, it need hardly be said, he never 
dreamed of confining himself, advanced steadily and without a 
pause across and far beyond the eastern boundary of his cove- 
nanted province, with his face ever turned eastward, and a 
gleaming eye in which a child might now read " Carthage," the 
unhappy Boniface began to perceive his mistake ; the veil fell 
from his eyes, and, like Count Julian in Spain, three centuries 
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later, he found, that in selfishly seeking axd to gratify his own 
private pique, he had delivered his country and himself into tho 
hands of a ruthless conqueror. His remorse 5i^as fitter and 
sincere, but it was too late. All his efforts to buy off the 
Vandal were in vain, and the part of a brave man alone remained 
for him ; he threw himself into Hippo with what troops he 
could muster, resolved to fight it out to the last. Here he was 
speedily besieged by the victorious Genseric, but organized 
and maintained so desperate a resistance, that the Vandals, 
pressed by famine, were obliged at last to retire. Boniface, 
reinforced from Constantinople, did not hesitate to follow and 
give them battle ; the defeat which followed sealed the fate of 
the Roman power. The count, with the inhabitants of Hippo, 
escaped on board ship, and the city was at the mercy of the 
invaders. 

The great Augustine's death took place in the course of the 
siege ; he was spared the misery oi seeing his beloved city 
ravaged by the barbarians. But we must not take leave of this 
illustrious man, without mentioning two very remarkable cir- 
cumstances connected with him ; one, that in the sack of the 
city, amid the general crash and conflagration of the public 
buildings, his church and library escaped unscathed, preserving 
for posterity not only his rare collection of manuscripts, but the 
whole of his own invaluable works besides ; the other, that the 
** odour " of the good bishop hangs round his see and its neigh- 
bourhood to this day. " Augustine," says a modern writer, •• was 
the last great man Africa produced, and the only one of whom 
the memory still lives among the people. The Moors of these 
days have never heard of the existence of Masinissa, of Jugurtha, 
of Juba, the splendid name of Hannibal itself is unknown to the 
greater part of the population, but all know Augustine, and 
speak of him as ' the friend of God and man '.* ** 

After the fall of Hippo, Genseric*s future was as clear as noon- 
tide; he seems to have felt it so, and instead of hurrying on his 
conquest, consented with the easy deliberation of perfect confi- 
dence to entertain overtures, knowing well that in the present 
state of the empire, every year weakened his enemies whilst it 
merely rooted his own rule more deeply. Humiliating enough 
the terms were for the Romans, but there was no help for it, a 
little breathing time must be bought at all sacrifices. Besides, 
Genseric hiniiself needed a brief space of leisure to turn his atten- 
tion to domestic affairs, and consolidate (as we should now call 
it) his power ; this he effected by the not very original process' 
of extirpating his brother's family whose claims alone he feared. 
Next he indulged in, what to him must have been the quiet re* 
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creation of persecuting the orthodox, and managed thus, like a 
tiger knocking over a Few poor hares and rabbits by way of keep- 
ing aliye his thirst for blood before attacking a buffalo or an ele- 
phant, to spend some four years in comparative inactivity, his 
cruel eye however never for one moment relaxing its fierce glare 
on Carthage. The Romans thoroughly lulled in security, Geu- 
seric suddenly started into terrible activity, gathered his troops 
together in a moment, and, to keep up the metaphor, with one 
fierce tiger-spring landed himself in the very centre of Carthage, 
whose inhabitants, taken completely by surprise, awoke from 
their stupor only to find the Vandals in full possession of streets, 
squares, and gates (439), 

The seizure of Carthage, the news of which boomed like an ill- 
omened thunderclap at Rome and Constantinople, virtually 
placed the territory we are treating of under Vandal rule, 
though it was not until many years later (476) that the dominion 
of Genseric over the region of the Atlas was formally recognized 
by the powers. 

It is foreign to our purpose to trace the various steps, inclu- 
ding his renowned sack and pillage of the eternal city, by which 
Genseric sought to extend and strengthen his power, suffice it 
to say that long before his death, he was supreme all along the 
western half of the coast of North Africa, and in the Western 
Isles of the Mediterranean, and the scourge and terror of all the 
other coasts of that sea from the Straits to the Levant. In this 
latter character his history has a direct bearing on one leading 
characteristic of Algeria in later times, for Genseric may well be 
siud to have given the Moors their first grand lesson in, and 
taste for, piracy on a large scale, and in short to have earned 
the title of 'the first of the corsairs.' 

From his de^th (477) and even from some years before^ the 
decline of the Vandal power in Africa may be dated. Repose 
from conquest gave the rough Vandals time for luxury, for in- 
testine dissensions, and for brawls with the wilder tribes. They 
became luxurious, quarrelsome, and demoralized, and when in 
533 the Emperor Justinian dispatched Belisarius with an enor- 
mous armament against them, that renowned general had little 
difficulty in riding them down rough shod. Two easy victories 
and the Vandals were at his feet. To the orthodox Christians 
the conquest of Belisarius was like a burst of welcome sunshine ; 
for a century they had groaned under the oppression and perse- 
cution of their Arian conquerors, and now crowded with shouts 
of joy into the churches, prostrating themselves before the 
altars with every expression of pious gratitude. 

The policy of Belisarius towards both the native tribes and 
tbe conquered Vandals was marked by a wise purpose steadily 
and sternly followed out. The former he dealt with so as to 
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attach them to the new dominion bj every tie of intereat end 
gratitude, the latter he bo treated aa to worry them out of the 
countrj-. From Cousraniinoplo there arrived a decree, doubt- 
less on his recommendation, empOHCring the ilescendanta of the 
ancient Roman . landowners to claim the esteteg which tlie Van- 
dals had appropriated; heavy tinea, conRscBlions, and taxaliona 
presaed on the expelled barbarians ; and aa fait aa they got dis- 
gusted, which they speedily did with this state of things, galleys 
were ready to transport them to other eounlriei. The result 
was the gradual disappearance of the Vandal altogether from 
Algeria ; a disappearance so sweeping and complete, that not one 
ainglo trace or vestige of him t< ' ' 



in discover is, that he introduced and left hehind him the art of 
making sword-blades of a wonderfully keen temper, hut even the 
parentage of this art is doubtful, if it be Vandal it is at any rate 
characteristic. 

The conquest of Belisarius introduced the 

Greco-Bysantine rule. — It seems cualoinary at least to range 

the remainder of the sixth and the first twenty years of the 

seventh century under this title, because by his conquests 

Belisarius had succeeded in formally placing the land under 
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the protection of the emperors of the east, but in truth there 
was little real "rule" about the connexion. The whole period 
is the mere record of successive struggles between the native 
tribes and the imperial soldiery, in which, as the one or the 
other gained a temporary advantage, Algeria may be said to 
have been more or less under the *'rule" of the victorious 
party ; but no such subjugation ever took place as under 
Carthaginian or Roman, or even Vandal. These struggles, 
however, were eminently disastrous to a country which, as 
has abundantly appeared, relies for its internal prosperity on 
those arts and pursuits which can only thrive during peace ; 
and which, under the ruthless feet of contending squadrons 
swaying to and fro across the lace of the soil, must be 
crushed down and languish. Such was the fate of Algeria 
during this miserable century of bloodshed and anarchy, so that 
in the end it is related that a traveller might proceed for days 
together without meeting a human being ; '* the country pre- 
sented the aspect of a silent waste ; the wealthier inhabitants 
had fled to Sicily or Constantinople, wars and persecutions had 
decimated the rest ;" and it must not be forgotten too in read- 
ing this description, that an entire nation had just been swept 
off the soil ; the Vandals immediately before their final over- 
throw counting 160,000 fighting men alone, to say nothing of 
wives, children, slaves, &c. 

One or two incidents it may be as well to notice, as they bear 
upon the consideration of the tactics of the natives as practised 
in our own times, and give a singular insight into the originality 
and fertility of invention of these wild people. Saloman, the 
successor of Belisarius in the government, defeated the native 
insurgents in two pitched battles. In the first, which was with 
the tribes of Eastern Algeria, the Byzantine general found the 
enemy posted on a plain at the foot of the mountains, into which 
they might readily disperse if beaten, whilst if victorious the 
road to Carthage lay open before them. Their battle array 
consisted first of a rampart formed of their came/t, which were 
drawn up three or four deep in a vast circle all round them ; next 
came the men ; and in the centre the women, children, and 
baggage ; some of these Amazonian heroines moreover being 
in arms and ready to take their part in the fray, whilst the rest 
looked after the tents, baggage, cattle, &c. Saloman could not 
get his cavalry to charge this living fortification; the horses 
swerved and refused ; he then dismounted their riders, concen- 
trated a charge on one point, broke the circle, the army poured 
in through this one breach, and the tribes were routed, leaving, 
it is said, 10,000 men on the field. Beaten but nothing daunted, 
the tribes fell back into their mounteun fastnesses, pursued stea- 
dily by the disciplined troops of the empire. This time they 
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chose a very different position, a sort of nest or perch on a moun* 
tain scarp, approachable in front only by a narrow ravine winding^ 
between steep precipices, and resting^ in the rear against an over- 
hanging mass of rock, the outer side of which presented a pre- 
cipice inaccessible as they thought. The keen eye of Salo- 
man, however, carefully reconnoitering the position, detected a 
path up the face of this cliff practicable for a goat or an active 
climber, and determined on his plan of operations accordingly ; 
during the evening he picked his battalions for men of cat-like 
qualities to the number of 1000 or so, and during the night sent 
them up the face of the precipice, well provided with bows and 
arrows. In the morning he disposed the rest of his army for 
the assault in front, and advanced. The tribes prepared confi- 
dently to receive him, when a shout from overhead startled 
them, and looking up they saw the crest of the mountain mass 
in their rear bristling with helmets and standards, whilst cloud 
after cloud of arrows poured down from the height among their 
ranks. Panic-stricken they dashed headlong lefl and right 
down the sides of the mountain, rolling over each in horrible 
confusion. Crushed, stifled, and mangled they sank by thou- 
sands in the deep ravines and rocky chasms of the Atlas ; 
50,000 are said to have perished, including the men of entire 
tribes, whilst so vast a prey of women and children fell into the 
hands of the victors that in Carthage a native child fetched no 
more than a sheep. This was a quietus for this particular set of 
tribes for many a long year. 

Nor should this epoch in the history of Algeria be allowed 
to pass without noticing the brilliant and successful expedition 
of Saloman (539) against the mountain-dwellers of the Aures 
(Province of Constantine). In spite of incredible difficulties 
among the passes and ravines, and not a few hair-breadth es- 
capes, he succeeded in driving numbers from their caves and 
holes in places hitherto deemed inaccessible, in chasing their 
chiefs down into the desert, and in establishing a chain of forts 
which, for a time, kept the inhabitants in check and the west 
road open. 

The Greco-Byzantine rule, so called, set amid the blood- 
red clouds of utter anarchy and confusion, leaving but little 
irigour or energy in the country to oppose the in-rush of a fresh 
swarm from the east, whence the extraordinary vitality and 
strength of the new religion was impelling a tide of fierce 
fanatics, destined to spread, irresistibly and swiftly, all along the 
north coast of Africa, across the Straits into Spain, over the 
Pyrenees, and through France, until suddenly and roughly 
brought up at Tours, by Charles the Hammer. In this flood 
Algeria fell under the 

Arab RtUe, — The anarchy and confusion aboye alluded to 
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as preyailing all over North Africa at the close of the Greco- 
Byzantine rule, were but a t3'pe of what was going on all over 
the empire of the east. Miserable wars, rebellions, and intestine 
conspiracies, tore the bowels of the State, whilst heresies and 
dissensions preyed on those of the Church. The weakened 
and disorganized condition of both, inseparable from such a 
state of things, was an invitation to any grand, consolidated, and 
energetic movement to develop itself, and an assurance of 
success. Whether, however, the false prophet, when he first 
conceived £1 Islam, saw on as far as its future enormous tri- 
umph, any more than Egalit^ Orleans dreamed of the empire, 
seems very doubtful. Conceding to Mahomet' all the energy, 
knowledge of character, and largeness of conceptfon ascribed to 
him, still there can be little doubt that, all over Christendom, 
what had been going on for years had brought about that iden- 
tical state of things in which events which we call fortuitous 
get ready to spring up at every turn, and mould themselves to 
the hand of the " canning,*' *' cunning," or " knowing ** man. 

Hence, when the gigantic movement once began to stir and 
rustle down in the sands of Arabia, its hundred vast arms, 
growing with a speed and vitality quite terrific, spread them- 
selves all at once east, north, and west, grasping into their embrace 
or crushing out of being nation after nation of the astonished 
and paralyzed empires. The unity of the movement and the 
grandeur of its creed — the awful might of the true half 
sweeping on in its innate majesty, and dragging with it the 
other, in spite of its falseness — constituted its strength. Per- 
sian, and Syrian, and Egyptian went down before it, almost at 
once, and now from the walls of glorious Alexandria, — as its 4000 
palaces, 400 theatres and places of amusement, 12,000 provision 
shops, and above all, 40,000 Jew tax-payers, submitted quietly 
at last to the conqueror's rule, and as the 4000 baths began 
their dismal task of using up, in the bath fires, the precious 
volumes of the great library, — victorious Amrou began to look 
further west, along the sandy shore, and to think of the smiling 
valleys of the Atlas and the rich coast cities of the Tell. 

Intestine struggles, however, for the Caliphate, which would 
have killed out any thing but Mahometaoism, intervened, and it 
was not until 647 that the Mussulmen began their march west- 
ward from Egypt. 

Nor, enfeebled and unready as the country was, did they find 
its subjugation an easy matter. It took them more than* seven 

' The ordinarily received spelling is adopted, though Mr. Lane 
spells it Mohammad, and says the a is to be pronounced as in 
•* beggar." 

' There is some discrepancy amongst the historians as to date 
here. Malte Brun brings in the " Saracens " as late as 690. Gali- 
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years to do it, and cost them three huge expeditions, and the 
lives of thousands of their best troops, and after all was not 
eiTected without the help of the native tribes. The first expedi- 
tion under Abdallah was met in front of Tripoli by Gregory, the 
(nominal) governor, but the actual king of the provinces of the 
empire, at the head of 120,000 men. After a furious and bloody 
contest which cost the Arabs dearly, Abdallah remained master 
of the field. There is a little episode belonging to the story of 
this battle, which, true or not, is too pretty to be omitted. At 
the side of Gregory rode a young Amazon, in the shape of his 
only daughter, a lady of marvellous beauty, whose hand with a 
splendid dowry was promised to the fortunate man who should 
lay Abdallah's head at her father's feet. Animated by the pre- 
sence of the young heroine, and eager for the much-coveted 
prizes, the Greeks, officers and soldiers, fought with reckless 
valour. Abdallah, who seems somehow to have got scent of the 
secret spring of their bravery, finding his own troops staggering 
under the fierceness of the onslaught, determined to turn his 
enemy's own weapon against himself, and, riding down his ranks, 
proclaimed the very same reward to the Moslem who should 
bring him Gregory's head. Thus animated, his troops took 
fresh heart, and drove back the Greeks with tremendous slaugh- 
ter. Gregory was killed, and the young lady fell into the hands 
of the victors, but whether the head was produced to Abdallah, 
and the price claimed, and whether she became the bride of a 
Moslem soldier, the ^ true histories ' do not, unfortunately, tell 
us. This victory, however, had too seriously weakened the 
Mahometan expedition to allow of its proceeding further in a 
hostile country, and Abdallah retraced his steps to Egypt. 

A second invasion (in 653) was not more successful, but this 
time a man was left behind in the Atlas who was destined a few 
years later to become the conqueror of the whole north of 
Africa, from Egypt to the Atlantic. This was Okbah or Akbah, 
who remained behind ostensibly to endeavour to convert the 
tribes to the new religion, but really, no doubt, to make himself 
acquainted with the country ancL its inhabitants, as well as to 
prepare the latter to receive .;ffeir future masters. When he 
judged the time ripe, he returned to Egypt and thence headed 
the third expedition, before which Greek, Berber, and Moor 
went down indiscriminately, and even the Atlantic itself hardly 
stopped the eager victor, for on its shores he bared his scimitar, 
and looking up to heaven swore to Allah in a passionate voice, 

bert gives no date to Okbah's invasion, whilst Bell's dates (Van 
Brae's) fix the founding of Kairwan in 670. It is not very mate- 
rial. Perhaps Malte Brun does not conclude the Greco-Byzantine 
era until the final subjugatiou uf the coast cities. See post, p. 31. 
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that if he knew but how to cross the sea he would carry El Islam 
to the nations of the far west, and, like a good Moslem, exter- 
minate those who would not receive it. However, there was 
the ocean, and he had no ships, and so this flourish was wasted, 
and he returned to settle the government of the newly-con- 
quered country, to receive the titles of conqueror and * Wali * of 
Africa, and to found a strong Moslem city as the centre of 
g^overnment. This city which was called Kairouan (Cairoan or 
Kairwan) was strongly fortified, and contained a splendid 
mosque to which the granites, porphyries, and marbles of the 
country were made to contribute no less than five hundred beau- 
tiful columns. A few insignificant ruins remain at this day. 

The rule of the Moslem was, however, far from permanently 
established when Okbah founded Kairouan. The coast cities 
were yet unsubdued, for the invasion had swept along the 
Sahara, not the Tell; and though every day narrowed the 
littoral territory, and pinned the inhabitants more closely be- 
tween the foe and the sea, still much remained of hard work and 
hard figfhting before their country could be fairly said to be sub- 
jugated. The mountain dwellers, too, remained as of yore 
secure and indomitable in their natural fortifications ; and though, 
singularly enough, they ultimately embraced the faith, they 
never acknowledged the rule of the new conquerors. Okbah, 
absorbed in adorning and strengthening his new city, seems 
to have taken general submission for granted, and woke one 
morning to the unpleasant consciousness of a coalition between 
the Berbers and Greco- Byzantines, which cost him his life, and 
drove the new power nearly out of Algeria. The struggle was 
renewed with varying success under successive governors of the 
Caliphs, until resistance finally sunk to rest under the sway of 
Moussa, and the Mahometans had leisure not only to plan the 
extension of their conquests into the Fyrenean peninsula 
(710-11), but to develop the resources of their acquisitions in 
Africa. Under former, masters it has been seen that the 
capabilities of the soil always received the first attention. The 
Arab (for so it seems most convenient to call it) rule was rather 
remarkable for the cultivation of magnificence, architectural and 
other, and of literature. The Caliphs had long begun to depart 
from the primary simplicity of the sect, and their own hbtorian 
tells us of a standing army at the seat of the empire of 160,000 
men, officers and fav.purite slaves in the most brilliant uniforms 
glistening with gold and precious stones, of 7000 eunuchs, and 
as many attendants of the harem, of palaces adorned with 
30,000 pieces of the richest tapestry, 12,000 being of silk em- 
broidered with cpold, and 22,000 carpets ; then one hears besides 
of "pets," in the shape of 100 lions, each owning his own 
attendaots, and of wonders. of machinery and jewellery, among 
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tvhich was the renowned golden tree with silver leaves, whose 
eighty branches carried every rare and beautiful species of bird, 
and which waved, as in the wind, at pleasure with a rich musical 
sound. Such descriptions belong: naturally to the heroes of the 
Thousand and One Nights. But the Caliphs bestowed similar care 
on men of learning and their books. It was inevitable that the 
tone of the court should be caught up and re-echoed in its 
dependencies, and thus whilst in Spain (at Cordova) arose a 
palace and gardens, as well as a school of science renowned 
throughout Europe, Kairouan, which continued to be the centre 
of the Moslem power in Algeria, as well as Fez and Morocco, 
strove, not without success, to rival both the one and the other, 
a task not so difficult in Algeria at least, where it will be re- 
membered that the relics oF Carthagiuian and Roman magni* 
licence as well as learning must still have been rife in the land. 
And thus, whilst gorgeous palaces and mosques glittering with 
all the adjuncts of polished marbles, burnished gold, and spark- 
ling gems, rose on the remains of villa and temple, mathematics, 
astronomy, and natural philosophy, as well as history, .poetry, and 
literature, generally found ample patronage under the wing of 
the Prophet's injunctions. 

It will be naturally asked. What became of the Christianity of 
the territory all this while? It may be answered, that what 
remained of true religion lingered for many a long year de- 
pressed, but not so fiercely persecuted as might have been 
expected under the Arab rule. In Africa, as well as in Spain, 
the Moslem conquerors found the element so powerful and so 
unmanageable, that it became wise policy to tolerate what could 
not be crushed, and a choice was accordingly given between 
Islam with the privileges of a citizen, 9nd Christianity with 
taxation ; and seeing that the embracing the former consisted in 
nothing more wonderful than reciting the " profession," it is not 
to be wondered at that many found their faith, such as it was, 
not proof against the temptations held out, and pretty generally 
left the Helot's part to the orthodox. 

Once fairly established, and no longer occupied with the 
labours of conquest, the overgrown and unmanageable empire 
of the Caliphs of Damascus soon began, in the natural course of 
things, to crumble under the pressure of internal divisions. 
There is no ifeed to drag the reader through the weary and 
sickening details of the plots and assassinations by which suc- 
cessive families won the perilous throne at Damascus and at 
Bagdad. It is merely necessary to notice, that the effect on 
the territory under consideration, was to parcel it out into a 
number of petty independencies, which again by degrees re- 
assembled under two independent caliphates, that of the house 
of Edris, which (782) began to rule from the Atlas to the 
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Atlantic, and that of the house of Agrlab, which a few years 
later established itself at Kairouan, and held sway from thenco 
to Egypt. A century and a half of comparative tranquillity 
ensued, during which both sets of caliphs seem to have done 
all in their power to promote arts, sciences, and literature. 
Then came the war-tempest once more, the Fatimite conqueror 
driving before him both Edrisite and Aglabite, and being in 
turn met and defeated by Abderrhaman (III.) from Spain, 
who, being called in by the inhabitants for purposes of their 
own, liked the country so well when once he found himself 
there, that he preferred remaining in the character of con- 
queror himself (954). Another century and more of tedious 
and varying struggles between the Fatimite caliphs or their 
representatives at Kairouan on the one side, and tho descend- 
ants of Abderrhaman on the other, the contending forces con- 
stantly passing and repassing with disastrous effects across the 
face of Algeria. The middle of the eleventh century, however, 
brought on the stage two remarkable men whose careers 
effected vast changes in the face of affairs. Abu Bekr, founder 
of the dynasty of the Almavorides, seems to have begun with a 
sort of religious reformatory movement, carried on, of course, 
at the point of the sword, whilst Yusuf or Youssef (Joseph), 
who ultimately succeeded him, was originally his lieutenant, 
and being left in charge during an expedition of his master's 
across the Atlas, acquired the whole north-west of Africa, up 
to and beyond Algiers, and established himself, ere the return 
of the other, too tirmly to be dislodged. Both were of the 
native tribes, though Mahometans, and it has been usual, there- 
fore, to call this portion of the history of Algeria 

7%^ Berber JCpiiode, — Yusuf, in a very short time, reduced 
under his sway the whole country, from Tunis to the Ocean, 
and, as fast as it submitted, he proceeded to organize it under 
a wise system of government, producing a peaceful and pros- 
perous state of things, in strong contrast to the long preceding 
vears of contest and bloodshed. 

Summoned by Mohammed, the caliph in Spain, to the 
assistance of the "faithful** against Alphonso, Yusuf crossed 
the Straits (1086), and after some years of successful warfare, 
reduced the whole Pyrenean peninsula under his^way as well ; 
for it need hardly be said that poor Mohammecrwas disposed 
of elsewhere as soon as the campaign was over, and died on his 
road home (1107> 

Yusuf is to this day the hero caliph ", the Haroun £1 Rashid 
of the tribes of Algeria; his conquests and his magnificence are 
a constant theme ; and when of an evening the Arab families, 

• Yuauf, however, styled himself " emir." 

d 
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sitting in their tent doors, amuse themselves with the monoto- 
nous chant of the Zendani, it is Yusuf and his fabulous exploits 
that form the burden of the song. It was he who built Morocco, 
though Abu Bekr planned it. 

The dynasty founded by Yusuf however, crumbled to pieces 
in a very few years before the energy of another Berber, a 
fanatic named Abdallah, but who called himself the Iman £1 
Moadhi (or Mowadi), and his successor Abd £1 Moumen (ur 
Mumin) ; the latter after several victorious expeditions, returned 
in triumph to Morocco (1160), master of all western Africa from 
the* Atlantic to the desert east of Tunis. 

The time and attention of Moadhi and his successors was pretty 
equally divided for many years between the government of west- 
ern Africa, and the struggle in Spain between the Christians 
and the Mahometans. In 1212 the latter were finally defeated, 
and never after did the hateful rule of the family of Moadhi 
trouble the Iberian peninsula ; from that time in short the ves- 
tiges of Mahomet there began gradually to die out altogether. 

The succeeding two centuries and a half are a mere record of 
the efforts of successive Berber tribes, families, or individuals to 
get the upper hand of the rest in northern and western Africa; 
the result a mere miserable melange of bloodshed, treachery, and 
anarchy. Out of it all arises but one feature of interest, the 
growth of the " corsair." 

The final expulsion of the Moors from Spain, which, by the 
way, was not completed until the fall of Granada in 1492 (under 
Ferdinand and Isabella), was not effected without arousing in the 
breasts of the exiles the most bitter feelings of revenge against 
the country which had expelled them. As fast, therefore, 
as they arrived in Africa, they commenced a system of 
predatory warfare against the coasts of Spain, which speedily 
felt all thft horrors of perpetual piracy and ever-recurring alarms. 
The inhabitants of the A ndalusian shores could never close an 
eye at night without the prospect of being aroused ere morning 
bv the terrible ' Allah-il-allah-hu' of the African corsairs, the 
crackling of burning houses, and the shrieks of outraged women. 

Spain at last roused itself to organize some system for re- 
pressing these villainous inroads, and with the large policy which 
in those day& distinguished her, determined on the bold plan of 
herself acqumng and garrisoning the principal naval ports of the 
enemy, which were in fact nothing in the world but so many 
pirates' nests. Under the Duke de Medina Sidonia, the Marquis 
de Gomarez, the celebrated Cardinal Ximenes, and his lieu- 
tenant, Peter of Navarre, accordingly Spain, between the years 
1497 and 15]0,gained possession of Melilla, Mers-eUKebir, Oran, 
Boujie, Tunis, Tenez, Algiers, in short, nearly all the most im- 
portant coast cities of Algeria, whence she booed to keeo in 
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check the movements of the corsairs. At Algiers, in particular, 
the Spaniards erected on a few rocks dignified by the name of 
islands, a short distance from the shore, a fort which might 
serve at once to command the anchorage and keep the city in 
order. 

So far the history of Algeria has proved itself either the pro* 
ducer of, or intimately connected with, a series of men remark* 
able in the world's history — remarkable, too, for a sameness of 
character and career almost unique. The names of Jugurtha, 
Tacfarinas, and Firmus, of Genseric, and Moadhi, suggest teethe 
mind a singular uniformity of characteristics. Strong energy, 
unshrinking bravery, keen perception of character, largeness of 
conception, and unscrupulousness about means, seem equally to 
belong to all these Algerian heroes, into whose Walhalla we 
are about to ask admission for a couple of heroes (I) of not 
tinkindred character. 

Notwithstanding the diplomatic strategy of Spain in possessing 
herself of the principal seaports of the opposite coast, the Medi- 
terranean was still infested with pirates. Among these, about 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, two brothers had 
contrived to render themselves most conspicuous, and con- 
sequently most formidable. Their origin was humble, but their 
education that of sailors, and an imprisonment which the elder 
had suffered among the knights at Khodes had not only served 
to whet an hereditary keenness of antipathy against the Chris- 
tians, but had furnished his careful powers of observation with 
some excellent hints about the maintenance and government of 
military and naval establishments. With the help of the Bey of 
Tunis, the brothers, who, from the peculiar tinge of the elder 
one*s beard ', had been nicknamed *' Barbarossa," got together a 
small fleet, and successfully ravaged the shores of Italy, Spain, 
Sardinia, and Sicily. Their renown spread so far, that the 
inhabitants of Bougie secretly solicited their aid to expel their 
Spanish conquerors, and though not at first successful against 
that city, they not only obtained a footing, but were unanimously 
called to the government in the neighbouring town of Gigel 
(Djejelli). The death of Ferdinand having excited along the 
African coast hopes of freedom from the Spanish yoke, Selim- 
£bn-Terny, who had been placed at the head of the insurrec- 
tionary movement at Algiers, in evil moment for himself, called 
on the elder Barbarossa (Haruch or Aroudj) to assist the 
Algerians in expelling the Spaniards. The pirate seized the 
chance with eagerness, and entered Algiers at once by land and 
sea, sending a lieutenant at the head of 1200 chosen followers, 

* So generally received ; some historians, however, call him Baba- 
Haruch. 
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Turks and renegades, by the one, and sailing? in himself; by the 
other with eighteen galleys and three ships mounted with guns. 
The forts on the islands, however, were still inaccessible, but 
Haruch addressed himself first of all to the development of his 
own schemes, and at the earliest favourable moment strangled 
poor Selim, and forthwith installed himself in his stead. Pos- 
sessed of this point eCappuif the corsair proceeded to push his 
conquests in every direction, and that with an amount of 
assistance so slender, that what with the attacks of the Spaniards 
fro|| the sea, and the native tribes from the land, it is really 
wonderful how he escaped being trodden out altogether at a 
very early stage of his Algerian history. The utter defeat of a 
Spanish expedition sent against him in 1516 served immensely 
to strengthen his position and enhance his prestige, and he 
speedily made himself master of the important cities of Medeah, 
Milianah, and finally Tlemcen. Gomarez, however, then grovernor 
of Oran, being called in by the dispossessed monarch of Tlemcen, 
Barbarossa judged it wise to withdraw, and being hotly pursued 
by the Spanish troops, and an artful scheme to delay the march 
of the latter by strewing the road with gold and jewels having 
utterly failed, turned to bay, and fell nghting fiercely to the 
last. 

He was succeeded by his brother, Khair-ed-din, whose first 
step was to place Algiers, and such of the surrounding country 
as he could call his own, under the (nominal) dominion of the 
Sublime Forte, from which time (about 1517) Algeria may be 
said to have begun to pass, nominally at least, under 

The Turkish Rule. — The first natural fruit of this politic move 
on the part of the second Barbarossa, was that, with the caftan 
of investiture which conferred on him the title of bey, ho 
received a reinforcement of 2000 men, speedily followed by 
successive bands of Turkish adventurers, to whom the sultan 
gave the rank and pay of Janizaries, on condition of their 
repairing to the new colony. With their assistance and that 
of a violent storm, Khair-ed-din was enabled to repulse a for- 
midable expedition sent against him in 1518, by Charles V., and 
with such signal success, that more than twenty years elapsed 
before the emperor (who, by the way, had his hands full in the 
mean time) ventured to send* another. During this period, the 
star of the corsair gained the ascendant in the Mediterranean 
with a rapidity not surprising, if the concurrence of circum- 
stances be considered. His policy was that of his brother, 
namely, to rule not by native influence, but through the medium 
of his own creatures ; every post, every office, throughout the 
country became by degrees filled with his Janizaries, whose 
ranks were constantly recruited from Constantinople. It was 
a reign of terror ; but the constant divbions and dissensions of 
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the native princes and tribes accorded it inevitable success, and, 
one by one, all the principal cities of Algeria fell into his 
hands. 

But Algien, the centre of all, could hardly be said to be 
wholly subju^rated, as long as on the ramparts of the Penon, 
in the very front of the town, and separated from it by but a 
narrow channel, still 6oated the flag of Castile, and its guns 
still harried the corsair's galleys, as they entered or left the 
port. The fortress must fall, and Barbarossa chose his time 
well for the attempt. He had been spending three years at 
Gigel (Djijelli), occupying himself in the business of his calling, 
the scourge of the Mediterranean, the terror of its coasts, and 
the receiver-general of the floating commerce of Europe in that 
sea. So absorbed had he been with this exciting pursuit, as 
well as in the erection, enriching, and beautifying of new cities 
and towns with the plunder, that a formidable insurrection was 
allowed to come to a head in Algiers, before he was aware even 
of its existence. Prompt in action, as he was ruthless in exe* 
cntion, Rhair-ed-din, once roused, was on the spot in a moment, 
the rebel chiefs head ofl^, and the city restored to tranquillity, 
almost before the inhabitants knew he was at the gates ; then 
a similar excursion to Cherchell, where another insurrectionary 
chief was, as he thought, quietly enjoying the success of hb 
rebellion ; and now the pirate, flushed with triumph, resolved 
that the Spanish flag should no longer flaunt him in his strong- 
hold. 

It has been said the time was well ch.osen. Don Martin de 
Vagas — name ever to stand high among those of the brave and 
loyal — commanded the fort, and was known to be as intrepid as 
he was haughty ; his garrison consisted of men of like kidney, 
hut they had for some time been short of provisions, were 
starving, in fact, and fever was aiding famine to thin out and 
enfeetfle their ranks. For six consecutive days the batteries 
and ships of Barbarossa poured into the devoted fort a hail of 
shot, which had long been accumulating for the purpose. 
Under this " feu d'enfer " parapet and wall had been crumbling 
and sinking, gun after gun dismounted and silenced ; and now 
the breach was considered practicable in several places, and 
crossing the intervening channel in boats, the Turks advanced^ 
sternly and cautiously to the assault. No sig^ of surrender, 
though not a gnn answered the covering fire from the batteries ; 
the flag of Castile, torn with shot, still waved in the wind, 
thoogh a storming party of 300 Turks was rushing up and 
through the numerous breaches ; not an answering cheer, 
though the fierce " Allah-hu " surged menacingly up from 
among the crescent blades. Mangled corpses, more like 
shattered skeletons, and a few more skeletons sunk on the 
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ground in the last gasp of fever, the stem old Don, all alone, 
sword in hand, erect in the very throat of the principal breach, — 
this was all the victorious Turks found. Barbarossa was unable 
to respect the indomitable bravery of his noble foe, and the 
old warrior died under the bastinado, after having been sub- 
mitted to the still further insult of a choice between that 
punishment and the abjuration of his religion. Perhaps the 
Turk, all unconsciously, helped him to the highest reward 
Christian bravery can achieve. This will be the best place to 
add, that the fort thus destroyed was by degrees converted into 
the mole or breakwater which now forms the north-eastern 
side of the harbour. 

Barbarossa's position and pr^tige now received a powerful 
accession of strength in his appointment as capitan pacha, or 
lord high admiral of the Turkish fleet. All pirate and 
murderer as he was, the sultan was too sensible of the im- 
portance of his services, to be particularly scrupulous about 
availing himself of them against the powerful Andre Doria. 
Khair-ed-din sprung to the work with all the eagerness of the 
old war horse, and setting sail with a magnificently appointed 
fleet, in a marvellously short time ravaged the coasts of Sardinia 
and Sicily, recovered all the conquests of Doria in the Archi- 
pelago, swept the shore of Italy, and made himself master of 
Tunis, sending the while immense booty, in captives, ships and 
treasure to Constantinople. He was not, however, to remain 
quietly in possession of this last conquest ; Charles V., stung to 
the quick by his astounding success, assembled and headed an 
enormous expedition against him, before which Barbarossa 
judged it prudent to withdraw. Though hotly pursued, he 
succeeded in effecting a masterly retreat, and in sheltering his 
ships once more under the guns of Algiers, whilst he himself 
regained it by land. This reverse only served to nerve him for 
fresh and characteristic efforts. The moment he had refitted 
his fleet, he was on the sea again, and the whole Mediterranean 
coast, from the Straits to the Levant, as well as the islands and 
shores of the Adriatic, quivered under the barbarous reprisals 
of the Turkish admiral ; at length he encountered Doria 
himself, not far from the headland of Actium — scene of another 
memorable battle — and after a desperate engagement, the pirate* 
crescent was victorious, and the war virtually at an end. Bar- 
barossa's victories had won for the Forte a most advantageous 
peace. 

The Algerine corsairs now became more terrible than ever. 
Commerce was all but suspended, and the necessary communi- 
cations along the coast only took place under a powerful 
convoy. But the star of Barbarossa had not yet reached its 
height, and it needed still the defeat of the ill-advbed and ill* 
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starred expedition dispatched in the autumn of 1541 by Charles 
V. agrainst Algiers itself, to establish the sovereignty of the 
Corsairs in the Mediterranean as a "fait accompli,*' and to 
entitle them for nearly three centuries to levy black mail on 
ail the states of Europp. Space will not allow any details 
of this unfortunate expedition. Charles's own wrong-headed- 
ness seems to have been at the bottom of its* failure, for Doria, 
better acquainted with the dangerous coast, dissuaded him 
strongly from sending it so late in the year. Its discomfiture, 
principally by tempest, showed the wisdom of the admiral's 
counsel. It may be well, however, to notice the magnitude of 
the expedition, which is related to have consisted of 65 galleys 
and 451 transports, manned by 12,330 seamen, and carrying 
22,000 troops — Germans, Italians, Spaniards, Sicilians, and 
volunteers, with 1500 knights, 200 of the emperor's own body- 
guard, 150 nobles, and 150 of the knights of Malta. The cele* 
brated Cortez was among the leaders. Nor must a just tribute 
be omitted to the brave knights of Malta, who, fighting the 
Moors back foot by foot through the suburb of Bab Azoun, 
would have forced an entrance through that gate, had not the 
Algerine governor shut the gate on them and his own men. 
The latter fell under the swords of the Christian knights, who 
fought their way to the gate itself; here, however, being with- 
out any means of battering it down, they were forced to stop, 
Pouce de Balagner, the sfandard-bearer of the order, plunging 
his dagger into the wood in impotent fury. The Algerines, 
however, soon rallied, and the brave handful of knights took 
on them the desperate task of covering the retreat of the 
Christian host now beaten back to their trenches. Too proud 
to turn their backs on the Moslem, the knights fell to a 
man, — 

'^ Their backs to the field and their feet to the foe,** 

on a spot whieh has ever since borne the name of" The Knights* 
Tomb." 

Barbarossa was not at Algiers during this memorable siege ; 
he was at Constantinople fitting out a fresh fleet, with which we 
bear of him in 1543 visiting Marseilles, and offering his aid to 
Francis against the Emperor and Henry the VIII. He had just 
before, by the way, carried off, pirate fashion, a bride in the 
person of the beautiful daughter of Diego de Gaeta, the gover** 
nor of Reggio. He first made the lady embrace EI Islam, then 
married her, and after a few days* honeymoon started again on 
one of his roving expeditions. 

After the unsuccessful expedition against Nice, Barbarossa 
remained long at Toulon waiting for orders from Francis ; dis* 
gasted at length with the delay, he set sail loaded with presents 
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to the extent of more than 800,000 crowns ; and after some time 
spent about the adjacent coasts in the work of his old calling:, 
arrived at Constantinople with an immense booty, and died there 
in 1547, at the age of 80. It has been necessary to follow the 
career of this remarkable robber somewhat carefully, because (as 
has been remarked) it is at once the foundation and the key 
to the power of Algiers for nearly the next three centuries. 

The nistory of Algeria from this time up to that of the French 
invasion, though presenting many events and episodes of great 
interest, which will be noticed in order, may nevertheless be 
condensed in a very small compass. The tone of the country 
had been taken from the two brothers Barbarossa, or eminently 
from the latter. Though nominally dependent on the Sublime 
Porte, and holding a high office under that government, it is 
clear that he was little else than a nominal, or at best voluntary 
subject. Piracy was his trade, but his fleet and talents were 
usefpl to the sultan, and the piracy which was carried on only 
against the Christian was winked at ; his discharge of his public 
duties was characteristically desultory, and not unfrequently he 
bad to be summoned from plundering on his own account to 
undertake the work of the state. In the management of the in- 
ternal affairs of Algeria he was left quite to himself; so with his 
successors, the sultan seems to have interfered only to the ex- 
tent of nominating them, and receiving his share ot all plunder ; 
they were called to assist in all naval expeditions, but for the 
rest allowed to do as they pleased, in spite of treaties and re- 
monstrances. The result was, in reality, an entirely independent 
state, in which a clique, that of the Janizaries ^ held the reigiis of 
power, and which paid a sort of complimentary allegiance to the 
power under whose name they carried on their warfare, and to 
whom, to use the w\ib\ commercial phrase, they ' paid a per- 
centage on all profits,' partly for the use of his name, and partly 
because he was the nominal head of all who hated the Christians ; 
and though all the African provinces after a while erected them- 
selves formally into republics, they still continued to receive the 
officer of the Porte on a principle probably of mutual convenience, 
if no other, and still continued in some sort to pretend to foreign 
powers that they were good subjects of the sultan. The his- 
tory of these three centuries then becomes a mere detail of pre- 
datory expeditions and systematic piracies on their own accounts, 
of the part taken in successive naval enterprises of the Turks, of 
intestine plots and counterplots among the Janizaries, or between 
them and the native tribes, and of similar struggles between the 
nominee of Constantinople and the pet of the Janizaries. To 
drag the reader through all these sickening details in due and 

1 Galibert, 21(L 
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just order is qaite needless. A few of the most remarkable in- 
cidents only will be noticed, such as stand out like salient points 
from the uniform dark background. But it has been well re- 
marked of these times that * those instances of daring and deeds 
of intelligence which might have rendered other histories illus- 
trious, are mixed up with, and absorbed into the universal exe- 
cration with which modern civilization has stigmatized tlie piracy 
of the Algerine. The part this accursed country plays in the 
general history of the age, is distinguished year by year by some 
audacious attempt, some horrible atrocity on tne part of the 
Algerians, or some fierce effort on the part of the Christians to 
crush in its own stronghold this scum and scourge of the Mediterra- 
nean. There was not a nation in Europe which did not in those 
miserable times reckon among its children some who were 
serving in the streets of Algiers, nor a coast which dared think 
itself secure from some sudden invasion.' 

A pleasant picture of the reign of terror enjoyed by the suc- 
cessors of the red-beard I 

After the death of Khair-ed-din some years were spent by his 
son and successor Hassan in expelling the Spaniards from all the 
cities in Algeria, which had remained in their occupation, except 
Oran, where he was foiled ; an employment varied by occasional 
plots and conspiracies against him by the Janizaries, whose chief 
ground of offence seemed to be the employment by Hassan of 
the natives as auxiliaries in his campaigns, an offence which 
demonstrates clearly how thoroughly his father's and uncle's 
principles had become engrained into the Janizary character. 
If he departed, however, in this particular from the hereditary 
rule, he does not appear to have done so in the matter of cru- 
elty ; and as an instance one reads with a shudder of the deaths 
of two principal persons who opposed themselves to his authority 
with temporary success, one of whom was fixed on iron hooks 
kept for similar purposes, built into the city wall, and where the 
miserable wretch lingered no less than three days ; and the other 
was first accommodated with a red hot iron helmet, and then 
impaled. 

Both in the memorable siege of Malta (1565) and in the 
equally memorable battle of Lepanto (1571) the naval forces 
from Algeria bore no inconsiderable part, though even their 
practised bravery failed in each instance to overcome the stern 
valour of the Christian knights and soldiers. 

Notwithstanding these reverses, however, and notwithstand- 
ing a state of things in Algiers itself, which can in a moment be 
gathered from the circumstance that from 1568 to 1582 the 
governryent there changed hands no less than nine times, the 
Algerian trade steadily increased and throve ; the Mediterra- 
nean was not a large enough theatre for their operations, which 
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they pushed into the Atlantic as far as the Canary Islands ; in 
one year (1582) 2000 Christians were sold in the slave market 
at Algiers, and more than 80,000 were said to be in captivity in 
different parts of Algeria. " To ransome pore Christians now 
in captivitie to y® Moor" became a regular form of bequest or 
other pious appropriation of funds, and several of the monastic 
orders' had members constantly engaged on missions to Algiers, 
to carry out these excellent and thoughtful designs. Among ' 
the most celebrated of the captives about this time v^as Cer- 
vantes, who has left us a very interesting account of his adven- 
tures, attempts at escape, recapture, and ultimate liberation. 
From this and other sources we gather some particulars about 
the treatment of the captured Christians ; the trade in which 
article, it must be remembered, had reduced itself to a regular 
system, and as a matter of commerce and economy had in con« 
sequence become divided under two heads. All of the better 
class, as the captains and officers of the captured vessels, as well as 
passengers and their families, were looked on and treated as 
objects of ransom ; whilst the common sailors and other persons 
of the humble class, for whom no one was expected to be able 
to raise a sufficient price, were sold in the market, and set to 
work at every sort of hard and revolting tasks ; the first were 
valuable articles of barter, the last, beasts of burden. It must 
have been a "great commercial country " then this Algeria, with 
large and enlightened views on the subject of trading, which 
enabled them to turn to the best and most judicious account the 
sundry wares which fell under their notice. The very soil 
seems to have been impregnated with the old Carthaginian spirit, 
which infected all sorts of inhabitants for the time being. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century the Algerine 
government was considered sufficiently well established, or 
rather, sufficiently formidable, to be formally recognized by the 
European nations. France first, and then England, under ar* 
rangement with Constantinople, entered into relations with the 
pirates, and each maintained a consul at Algiers — no very en* 
viable post, as will by and by appear. Van Amburgh in his 
wild beasts' den was comparatively at ease. Spain, not yet 
expelled from Oran, where the Turks had received a heavy 
repulse, was of course at daggers drawn with them. Neither is 
it to be supposed that with such a turbulent and lawless race it 
was ever possible to continue long on any terms at all. Quarrels 
trere continually breaking out, followed, on the part of the 
Algerines, by an immediate onslaught on the ships or the offend* 

' The brethren of the Order of Mercy, as well as of the Trinity at 
Marseilles, were constantly employed on this mission, and collected 
and maintained a special fund for the purpose. 
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ing nation ; and on the part of the latter, bj a tedions appeal to 
the sultan, apologies and more treaties, during all which time 
the emisers of both parties were not inactive. Other nations 
now began to appear on the stage ; for in exact proportion to 
the maritime enterprise of anj country, and the number of her 
trading vessels, were her grounds of complaint against the uni- 
yental robber. Thus, in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury we find Holland sending against Algiers, to demand satisfac- 
tion, an expedition of six ships, under the command of a firm and 
steady officer, Lambert ; who, by a judicious process of succes- 
sive hanging exhibitions, succeeded in obtaining all he sought. 
About the same time France purchased the coral fisheries on 
the coast off Calle, and the concession of a fort called the 
Bastion de France, to protect them. 

It is generally considered that the power and prestige of the 
Algerine corsairs reached their culminating point about the 
middle of this, the seventeenth, century. Their pachas styled 
themselves *' kings of the sea ;" their ships cruised on the coasts 
of Spain, Provence, and Italy ; others lay off Alexandria, and 
pounced on the merchant vessels bound to or from that port* 
whilst some more venturous, passed the Str^dts and hovered 
about the " chops of the channel," or made descents on our own 
coasts or those of Denmark and Holland. ' A contemporaneous 
writer calculates the value of their prizes, during about twenty- 
five years, at more than 20,000,000 livres; and during a six 
years' difference with France, the latter country alone lost to 
the corsairs eighty ships, valued, with their cargoes, at 
4*752,600 livres, as well as 1391 captives. 

A grim, but characteristic episode, aboi\t this time, illustrates 
the inner life of Algeria, in a singularly horrible manner. The 
jealousies between the Janizaries and natives, consequent on 
the exclusion of the latter from all office, were always seething 
and festering, and ever and anon breaking out in overt acts of 
bloodshed. In 1629 the Koulouglis, who were half-breeds 
between the Janizaries and the natives, made a successful 
attempt on the Casbah, the citadel of Algiers, but not being 
seconded from the country by the Moors as they expected* 
were besieged in their conquest by the Janizaries. The gates 
broken in, and the Koulouglis driven back by the inrush of their 
rivals, retreated on the powder magazine, and there, torch in 
hand* demanded honourable terms ; the Janizaries refused* and 
the desperate half-breeds fired the magazine and blew them- 
selves, the Janizaries* and the citadel to atoms ; 500 houses in the 
dty were crushed* and 6000 persons perished,— the inner life 
of the pirate-dty J 

The Algerines had now succeeded in making themselves such 
a monster nuisance to the civilized world, that nation after nation 
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dispatched expeditions against them, hut with such varving suc- 
cess that the indomitable corsairs seemed merely to take fre^h 
couraere and assume increased impudence. The names of Paul, 
of D'Hocquincourt, and nf De Tourville, are associated with some 
of the earliest of these expeditions. De Ruyter did them serions 
injury in 166*2, blowing up or burning twenty-two of their ships. 
The Due de Beaufort made two expeditions about the same 
time, in the first he landed and established himself for a short 
time at Gjgel (1664) ; in the second he captured or destroyed a 
whole fleet of Algerines (1665). It was about the middle of 
this century, too, that the Janizaries, who had for some years 
obtained from the Porte the privilege of nominating their own 
{governor, with the title of Aga, suppressed that title, and substi- 
tuted, after the example of the Tunisians, that of Dey, by which 
name the governor of Alters became known thenceforth, and 
until the abolition of the Turk altogether. In 168*2 relations' 
having been once more broken off with France, the celebrated 
expedition under Duquesne made its appearance before Algiers, 
and, just as with that sent by Charles V., too late in the year. 
In spite, however, of wind and waves, Duquesne so effectually 
battered the city, that he drove the dey to terms, rather 
abruptly broken off by the weather, which obliged the admiral 
to return to Toulon. In this expedition the French first used 
mortars on board ship, and much astonished the Algerines with 
tliem. Next year Duquesne again made his appearance before 
the city, and after some attempts at negotiation recommenced 
his terrible bombardment. The Algerines swore that if he per- 
severed, they would blow him back the Christian captives he 
came for from the muzzles of their own guns. The wretches were 
as good as their word, one-and-twenty Christians suffered this 
horrible death, — the first the venerable Father Levacher, vicar 
apostolic, who had laboured hard for peace, and ^'ho during a 
long residence at Algiers as French consul had so endeared 
himself, that even the Turks vied with the Christians in eagerly 
possessing themselves as relics of the few fragments of the good 
man and his clothes, which his frightful end had left behind. 
Duquesne had destroyed some sixty houses and several mosques, 
killed 400 persons, and three of their largest ships, still the 
Algerines were obstinate, and, ammunition failing, the French 
admiral was forced to withdraw. 

A similar expedition, terribly parallel in all its horrible cir- 
cumstances, attacked Algiers in 1688, under the Marshal 
d'Estrees, vice-admiral of France. The bombardment lasted 
fifteen days, and 10,000 shells were thrown into the place. The 
brutal Dey again had recourse to his disgusting reprisals, and 
Father Montmasson, the vicar apostolic, the French consul, a 
monk, seven captuns of Vessels, and thirty sailors were blown 
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from the cannon's mouth. D'Estr^es retorted by cuttings the 
throats of seventeen Turkish prisoners of distinction, and 
sendinsT the bodies into the port on a raft. But Mezzomorte 
(the Dey) was not the man to care for that. And once more, 
amrouniiion failing, the expedition returned. After all this, both 
sides began to see the policy of accommodation, and in 1690 
France received at the court of the Grand Monarque an 
ambassador from the dey of Algiers, through whose means a 
treaty was concluded. 

Up to this time the Spaniards had successfully resisted every 
attempt to eject them from Oran, the last of those Algerian 
cities, which, two centuries since, they had made themselves 
masters of, as an antidote to Algerian piracy. In 1708, however, 
partly by force and partly by treachery, they were deprived of 
this last stronghold, and with it, for a time, of all trace of a footing 
in Africa. 

In 1710, the independence of Algeria may be said to have 
been consummated by the absorption of the Pachalick into the 
function of Dey. It need hardly be explained after all that has 
appeared in the course of our narration, that the Pacha of the 
Porte had never been much more than a nominal or compli- 
mentary official, whenever he was not the creature of the Jani- 
zaries, and the abolition, or rather absorption, of the office made 
little real difference in the administration. Nevertheless, it is a 
significant mark of the enormous power of the country, that it 
could thus demand, and without difficulty obtain from the Sultai. 
this virtual abnegation of his last symbol of sovereignty over 
Algeria; for though Ali Chiaoux, the Dey who made the 
audacious proposal, merely put it in the light of an union of 
offices, and actually received the title of Pacha, and the appro- 

Eriate number of " tails," yet both Algerine and Sultan must 
ave thoroughly well understood the meaning of so significant a 
change. But the Dey was just then a man of more real weight 
than the Sultan> and it would not do to be restive. 

Next comes the remarkably easy reconquest of Oran by the 
Spaniards (1732), who seem to have owed their success prin- 
cipally to a panic of the garrison. Beyond Oran, however, they 
could not venture, Turk and Arab having combined to form a 
complete cordon round the city, which effectually isolated it 
from the surrounding country. 

In 1770 the Danes made a demonstration against Algiers, with 
a view of getting rid of their share of the '* black mail," but being 
very handsomely beaten, were fain to purchase peace at the price 
of 100,000 crowns and two ship loads of war stores. 

This mention of the black mail levied by the Algerines on the 
commerce of Europe may make it interesting to furnish the 
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reader with some idea of its nature and extent. The following 
are the particulars of it about the close of the last century. 
England, a fee of 600/. on the appointment of every new 
consul. France, nominally nothing, but in reality a handsome 
fee on similar occasions. The Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, an 
annual tribute of 24,000 piastres, and "presents'* to the value of 
20,000 more. Tuscany, a fee of 23,000 piastres on the appoint* 
ment of her consuls. Sardinia, the same ; and Portugal, the 
same. Spain, a similar arrangement. Austria, by treaty with 
the Forte, was nominally exempt from both tribute and consular 
fee, but found it convenient to make rich presents periodically. 
Holland and the United States had the same arrangement as 
England. Sweden and Denmark paid in kind, i.e. in war stores 
an annual tribute of 4000 piastres. Besides all which, each state 
had to renew its treaty every ten years, and pay on the occasion 
a fee of 10,000 piastres ; whilst the consuls themselves, both on 
the occasion of their appointment, and every year besides, were 
expected, like the guests at an hotel, to ** remember the Dey." 
And a very nice little income must the Algerines have made of 
us all in those days. Nor did all these payments secure the 
commerce of the tributaries from occasional attacks by the 
corsairs. 

An abortive attempt on Algiers by the Spaniards in 1775, 
under an Irish adventurer (O'Rerlly), is hardly worth notice, 
except as paving the way for the final cession of Oran some years 
later (1792), and for which act of weakness a destructive earth- 
quake furnished happily a shadow of excuse, though the gallant 
governor stood to his ruins like a man, and maintained them 
successfully against a crowd of Arabs and Moors for nearly 
twelve months. 

In 1803 Buonaparte addressed a stern letter to the Dey of 
Algiers, remonstrating against some piracies committed on 
French vessels. The Dey sent a deprecatory reply, for the 
prestige of the Petit Caporal had spread from Egypt all along 
the African coast. Some arrangements of Algiers with England 
having a few years later again roused his ire, he directed a 
survey of the Algerian coast, with a view to its invasion, and 
the French say, indicated the exact spot, line of route, and 
plan of action, by which they themselves twenty-three years 
after succeeded in the same project. 

The pr^tige of Algerine power was now fast on the wane. 
In 1815 a squadron from the United States made its appearance 
off Algiers, and insisted on the total remission of the contribu- 
tion of that country to the ** Black Mail.** The commander of 
the expedition, Decatur, having with excellent forethought taken 
care to give the Algerines a specimen of his humour, by 
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capturing first of all three of their ships, had literally no 
difficulty in obtaining every thing he was commissioned to 
insist on. 

But the really heavy blow at the power of the corsairs, now 
nearly three centuries old, was dealt by Lord Exmouth in 1816. 
The peace of Europe having been re-established, there was leisure 
to turn attention to the infamous traffic still carried on ia 
Christian captives on the coast of Africa, and to this great and 
singularly pious commander was entrusted the congenial task 
of suppressing the accursed trade altogether. After successful 
negotiations at Tunis and Tripoli, and an appeal to Constanti- 
nople which the Dey of Algiers asked for, to gain time, all 
terms being rejected, Pellew proceeded to enforce his demands 
by the stern arguments of his broadsides. On the 26th of 
August, 1816, he appeared finally before Algiers with twenty-six 
English and six Dutch men-of-war of various sizes, and com- 
menced the bombardment of the place. The Dey, Omar, who 
had never entertained any serious notion of negotiations, and 
the Algerines, who had their traditions of attacks of the kind 
on the part of French and Dutch ending in nothing, or next 
to nothing, prepared for a tooth and nail resistance, and thought 
of the 1 000 guns which manned their batteries. But they were 
soon undeceived as to the character of the new foe. The 
*Mong range** had not then been discovered, and Nelson's 
tactics — "not a gun till the yard-arms touch,** — remained the 
watchword of British seamen. The astonishment of the Al- 
gerines may be conceived, then, when they saw the British 
fleet sail in deliberate silence up to, and round the head of their 
mole, and then anchoring within pistol shot, open those broad- 
sides which British sailors alone seem to know how to send. 
Algiers, its ships and its fortifications, were speedilv on their 
way to utter annihilation, though the Turks fought with practised 
bravery, and did no small damage to the invading fleet. Omar, 
to do him justice, was one of the old, unyielding Turkish 
school, and would have gone down sabre in hand among the 
ruins of his palace, but those about him advised- less desperate 
counsels ; and in the end Lord Exmouth obtained the concession 
of the four points he insisted on, and of which number three 
was the abolition of slavery altogether. 

During all this time little or nothing has been said of the 
internal affairs of the country ; the reason may be guessed 
from the brief delineation of the character of the government 
already given, and to which it will be only necessary here to add, 
that constant intrigues among the Janizaries and the officials at 
Constantinople, and latterly among the former alone, produced a 
^accession of Pachas, Agas, and Deys, during the last three 
centuries of the Turkish rule» "whichy except in the rare instance 
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of a governor of real power of mind and singular good fortune, 
rivalled in rapidity the transformations in a modern pantomime. 
The following brief account of a few years will serve as a fair 
specimen of the whole : " Mustapha having fallen under the 
daggers of the Janizaries, Ahmed, who succeeded him, reigned 
in tranquillity for three years, but in July, 1808, was deposed in 
a revolt. Happily for him, the new Dey lost his head the same 
day he was elected, and Ahmed was requested to resume the 
reins of government. An ephemeral honour, however, it proved 
to be, for within four months the bowstring was round his own 
neck. AH Khodja, who succeeded him, almost immediately fell 
in a war with Tunis. In 1809, Hadji AH was elected in his 
room; and was poisoned in 1815. Mahomed, who succeeded 
him, was assassinated within a fortnight of his election.** 

The only remark which this state of things seems to elicit, is 
an expression of wonder that, in spite of it all, the state of 
Algiers should have been able for so long a time to dictate 
its terms to, and set at defiance the most powerful countries 
of the world. 

The last Dey of Algiers was the Pacha Hussein. For some 
years before 1830, the course adopted by the Dey towards 
l^rance had been increasing in insolence and exaction. En- 
couraged by the somewhat too yielding conduct of the repre- 
sentative of that country, he had more than trebled the rent of 
the coral fisheries, had countenanced and encouraged the old 
piratical practices, had insisted too pertinaciously on the payment 
of an old claim for the balance of an " unsettled corn account," 
and ended by losing his temper on a levee day with the French 
consul, and boxing his ears with a fan. That Charles X. or the 
French nation contemplated, when they set about demanding , 
reparation for these injuries, any such gigantic task as the sub- 
jugation and annexation of all Algeria, can hardly be supposed : 
circumstances by degrees in a manner forced on that nation a 
situation which at the outset was never dreamed of. From 1827 
to 1830 a sort of blockade of Algiers was maintained by a French 
squadron, Charles X. announcing that to his original inten- 
tion of obtaining redress for the particular injuries of the nation, 
he now proposed to add measures for the final and absolute 
suppression of Algerine piracy. The massacre of some ship- 
wrecked French sCamen in 1829, and a fire opened in the same 
year by the batteries of Algiers on the French ship. La Pro- 
vence, then under a flag of truce, and carrying out of the harbour 
some French gentlemen who had been unsuccessfully negotiating 
with the Dey, served by no means to smooth matters,^ — and, in 
short, it was at last resolved to dispatch to Africa a force suffi- 
cient to overcome all probable opposition, and wrest from the 
Algeriues by force what they had refused to negotiation. 
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On the 11th of May, 1830, accordingly an expedition com- 
menced embarking from Toulon, which for the size of its arma- 
ment, and the completeness of its equipment, surpassed any that 
France bad ever sent out — the troops amounted to nearly 40,000 
— there were 103 men-of-war, 350 transports, and a host of 
smaller craft, forming* a grand total of 780 vessels of all sizes, 
70,450 men, and 4000 horses. 

The expedition after a somewhat tedious and clumsy voyage, 
and some waste of time in a sort of an ostentatious parade 
before Algiers, landed almost without opposition at Sidi-ferruch, 
a short distance west of the city — purposely it afterwards came 
out without opposition, by the advice of the Aga Ibrahim, son- 
in-law of the Dcy, and general of the forces, whose plan of 
action was to allow the French to assemble on African ground, 
and then annihilate them en matte. A few guns from shore bat- 
teries, and some long shots from Arab riflemen, only entered a 
faint protest against the landing. The first care of the French 
was to secure their position : no time was lost in the formation of 
a sort of fortified camp, which was to serve not only as a shelter 
whilst the heavier artillery and siege stores were being landed, . 
but as an arsenal in case of a long campaign. In the midst . 
of these operations news came that a grand attack was in pre- 
paration, and on the 19th of June accordingly a vast cloud of 
troops made up of Janizaries, Turks, Arabs, and even Kabyles, 
to the number of between 20,000 and 30,000, came swooping 
down on the French position in the confident expectation of 
driving them back into the sea off-hand. They had reckoned 
grievously without their host — a firm front and the indomitable 
bayonet kept every, even the fiercest, attack at bay, and when 
in turn the French troops put themselves in motion and 
charged, the astonished and dispirited Algerians fled in every 
direction, the Janizaries never drawing bridle till they found 
themselves once more in the streets of Algiers. Here, with 
characteristic ferocity, every one turned on the Dey, who, as 
the regular result, turned on his son-in-law, and after abusing 
him to his heart's content, banished him from Algiers. The 
battle of Staoueli, as it was called, though it startled the 
Algerians, and taught them they had an enemy before them at 
last as little to be despised as Lord Exmouth and his broadsides, 
did not prevent them from renewing the attack on the 24th, and 
with as little success as at first — the French beat them back in 
every quarter and steadily advanced on the road to Algiers. 
The siege equipage was all disembarked by the 28th, and on 
the following day the march began in earnest, and ground was 
broken that very evening before the Sultan Calassi or Fort of 
th^ Emperor, one of the principal outworks of the city ; the 
siege operations were pushed with unrelenting vigour in spite of 
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a galliDg' *nd hesyy fire, both from the batteries and from the 
riflemen. The French admiral made a very seryiceable diveruoD 
on the iBt of July, by r<inniii{; down abreast nf the harbour and 
firing his braadaideH into tbe forts on the Bea-boord. He had it 
all to himself for a time, the artillerymen having been all with- 
drawn to serve tbe land defences — end it must have been 
amusing' to see them come scampering down at last to man 
their batteries and return the tire of the French fleet. 

The operations against the Uultsn Calassi were carried on 
with sach vigour that by the 3rd the fort waa no longer tenable, 
the gamaoD had had enough of it and retired into the eity, 
blowing up the fort aa they left. The French general instantly 
eslablished himself there, out had hardly time to begin planning 
further operations before a flag of truce came from the Dey, 
who began to understand now who it vras he was dealing with — 
an independent overture of a rascally nature was aimultaneouslv 
made by the Janizaries, and of course indignantly rejected. 
General de Bourmont at first would hear of nothing but uncon- 
ditional surrender, but the English Consul and two Moorish mer- 
chants of respectability having pointed out to him the unwisdom 
of driving the Algerines to desperation, and eiplained to him 
what he did not seem to know— a Turk's idea ol unconditional 
surrender — be consented to mitigate the severity of his terms, 
and a convention was in the end agreed on, by which Algiers, 
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with the Casbah and forts, was to be occupied by the French 
troops ; the Dey and Turks were to evacuate as speedily as 
possible, and — incomprehensible clause for a Turk — the religion 
and mosques of the natives were to be respected. After an 
amusing scene of stormy altercation these terms were agreed to, 
and with the entry of the French army into Algiers on the 5th 
of July, 1830, may be said to have commenced 

7^e French Utile, — To follow the French troops through all 
the dangerous and difficult marches and countermarches, over 
scorching plains, through difficult ravines, across trackless 
mountains and snow-clad hill-sides, for the ensuing twenty or 
twenty-iive years, to detail even briefly all their fierce and 
animated contests with the impetuous cavalry of the Sahara, or 
the stem mountaineers of the Atlas, and to trace how, inch by 
inch« and step by step, superior tactics, bravery, and intelligence, 
won their difficult way and gradually effected a more complete 
subjugation of the country than under any previous rule, would 
be far beyond the limits of the present chapter. It may suffice 
to say, that all the principal cities of Algeria successively suc- 
cumbed, and in the following order: — in 1831, Oran; 1832, 
Bone (Bona); 1833, Arzew, Mostaganem, Bougie; 1836, La 
Calle, Guelma; 1837, Constantine ; 1838, Kolea, Blida; 1839, 
DJijelli, Setif; 1840, Cherchell, Medea, Miliana; 1841, Boghar, 
Mascara ; 1842, Tlemcen ; 1843, Tenez, and others ; 1846 to 
1854 were occupied in what a modern French writer very 
candidly calls the " soumissions partielles '* of the Kabyles. 
The truth is, they are unsubdued to this day, having hitherto 
successfully defied every successive conqueror, from the Car- 
thaginians to the French. With this exception, the submission of 
Tuggurt in November, 1854, seems to have completed the sub- 
jugation of the country. The case of the Kabyles was reserved 
for an expedition which, as this book reaches the reader's hands, 
may be forcing its dangerous path into the rocky fastnesses of 
these hitherto indomitable mountain dwellers. Algeria became, 
daring this process of subjugation, the military school of France, 
and in its severe and varied discipline were reared men, whose 
names are, since the Russian war, of familiar renown among us 
all — St. Arnaud, Canrobert, Pelissier, and many others. That 
'bitter cruelties were inflicted by the conquerors on their foes in 
many instances — in one in particular, over whose horrors one 
would fain draw a veil — there is no denying ; but it should be 
remembered that the French generals were not long in finding 
out that Arabs and Moors can understand no other line of 
action — with them, as with the Chinese and other barbarians, to 
be lenient, or even generous, is weak, and fair fighting a mere 
opening for taking advantage ; and, no doubt, many of the acts 
most loudly condemned by humane Christendom had their 
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motive in a policy, not only wise, but, in the long run, merciful. 
On the part of the conquered too, the French invasion has not 
failed to develop, like its predecessors, a bold brilliant spirit 
from among the natives, whose character and exploits are a 
sort of modern photograph of those of Jugurtha, Tacfarinas, 
Firmus, &c., but chiefly of the first. Like him, haughty, daring, 
crafty, prompt to swiftness, shifty almost to cowardice, bold in 
conception, ruthless in execution, and adding to these mental 
and moral qualities, that beauty of person, skill in all warlike 
exercises and perfect management of the horse, which made the 
ancient hero tne pet of the Numidians ; no where could a despe- 
rate cause have found an abler or a fitter prop than in the Emir 
Abd-el-Kader. In 1832 he was formally acknowledged and pro* 
claimed by the Arabs as their Sultan, and for fifteen years was 
a veritable scourge in the sides, and thorn in the eyes, of the 
French. Brought to bay at last by General Lamoriciere, he, in 
December, 1647, surrendered ; and after spending some years 
as a prisoner, at Amboise, is now at large enjoying a pension 
and chafing for '* work.** He would have been glad enough of 
a chance in the Crimea, but aUter visum. Under the French, as 
under former masters, the resources of Algeria are once more 
developing themselves, resources which were naturally left un- 
tended for centuries by that baneful dynasty which, like a street 
beggar or a highwayman, drew its wealth from the pockets of 
strangers abroad rather than work for it at home. And if these 
resources are developing themselves more slowly than on the 
occasions of former conquests, not only must this long period of 
internal inactivity be borne in mind, but also the deliberation 
which has been considered necessary in order to complete 
success. 

Whilst nothing but fighting was going on, one does not expect 
to hear much of farming ; but even when comparative tranquillity 
had succeeded, still time was required as mere matter of ordinary 
prudence, to strike out and perfect roads of military communica- 
tion, to construct ports and magazines, to organize systems for 
rapid interchange of intelligence, and generally, to place the 
country in a secure military position on the old maxim, " Si vis 
pacem, para bellum." 

How, however, improvement is now steadily worming its way 
in, will be gathered from the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II.-PART I. 

ALSEBIA A8 IT 19. 

Ant one who will take ihs trouble atlentivel; to copsider a 
pood map of the Eastern Hemisphere, or, belter still, one of 
those excellent globe* on which the coiiotrj is raised in relief, 
will see a wide atraf^ling belt of desert laud lying between 
the degrees 20 and 40 of north latitude as a g-eueral rule, but 
occaaioosllf oversteppin); both limits to north and south, and 
Ftretrhing quite acroes Arrica, and through Arabia, Persia, and 
Northern India, into the great desert of Cobi. 

The perpetual uorest (as we may call it) of the whole crust of 
the earth, the constant tbough gradual subsidence of some parts 
and elevation of others, ia a &ot long established by geological 
science. To quote but ono familiar instance, it had been known 
to Mcientilic men for several years before the war that the floor 
of the Baltic Sea was steadilj' rising, sod no one, therefore, wai 
Biirprised to find that our men-of-war first dispatched there drew 
too much water to be of any material service. That a gradual 
elevation of the whole continent of Africa, and probably of great 
part of Asia also, took place ages ago, and toat prior to that 
event both continents were severed into two great divisions by 
an intennediate " Mediterranean," leema the simplest mode of 
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accounting for these huge wastes, and for the prodigious quaniEi- 
ties of salt, as well as sand, with which their floors are strewn. 
As the water which originally covered them became shallower 
and shallower, each must have acted as an enormous saltern, 
evaporating, under the burning sun of those latitudes, a prodigious 
quantity of water daily, and depositing a corresponding amount 
of saline crystals. Any one who has visited a long- deserted 
saltern, as at Lymington in Hampshire, and has tasted what 
even in our temperate climate may become the intensity of brine 
accumulated in one of these shallow basins, may form some idea 
of what may have been the result of ages of evaporation under 
the tropic of Cancer. 

Whilst this wonderful process was going on, and before the 
waters had become dried away from the rising surface (which, 
by the way, is still but a very few feet above the level of the 
sea), Algeria, with its adjacent countries of Morocco on the one 
side, and Tunis and Tripoli on the other, must have presented 
the appearance of a long straggling island, or chain of islands, 
not unlike Sumatra, Java, and the rest of the chain in the 
Eastern Archipelago, or Cuba, Haiti, and the rest of that chain 
in the Western Indies. The ridges of the Atlas forming the 
backbone of the island, would present, as at this' day, a narrow 
steep coast to the northward, and a more gradually shelving 
series of gentle declivities on the south. 

The southern shore of this vast inland sea would appear 
bounded by the lofty ridge of that great chain of mountains, 
which at this day form the country of the Touaregs, and which 
rear their lofty summits more than a thousand miles to the 
southward, the sea itself being dotted here and there with 
islands which are now the oases in the desert. These three 
divisions, so early marked out by nature whilst the larger portion 
of the district lay submerged, still remain its grand physical 
demarcations now all is dry. The steep northern coast has 
become a narrow rugged strip of extremely fertile land, bearing 
a very close resemblance to Chili and the littoral parts of Peru. 
The shelving southern shore is now a broad table land, or rather 
succession of plateaus abounding in pasture ; whilst the shallow 
sea presents its arid floor of rock and salt and sand, interrupted 
here and there by a few insular oases. 

A consideration of this probable history of the whole northern 
part of Africa will best enable the reader to obtain a compre- 
hensive view of the leading physical features of the country we 
are descrilnng. And we may remark, en passant, that it is not a 
little singular that the same division is adopted by Herodotus 
himself, who calls the first the inhabited country, the second 

J very felicitously) the land of wild beasts, and the third the 
esert. 
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In Algeria itself it is perhaps rather more diflScult than id the 
adjacent countries of Northern Africa to preserve the distinction 
clear and perceptible between the two first tracts, as the moun- 
tains in tnis part of the continent break themselves up into 
several parallel ridges vith connecting chains ; still, on the 
whole, the two characters of the country are maintained separate. 
But this doubling and (in some places) trebling the mountain 
range leaves considerable tracts of intervening valleys and un- 
dulating ground, distinguished by extremely rich pastures, and 
which can hardly be said to belong either to the first division or 
to the second, but partake, in some measure, of the characters of 
both. 

The Atlas Range reaches its greatest height near Morocco, 
where a peak, called Miltsiu, attains an altitude of more than 
1 1,000 feet. In Algeria, however, the average is lower, the 
highest mountain in the country being Djebel Chelliia, lying 
south-east from Constantinc, and which attains a height of 9050 
feet (according to some only 7583 feet), the intermediate plains 
•ranging from 1600 to 2500 feet above the level of the sea. 

The two first of the three grand divisions enumerated belong 
properly to Algeria, that country as at present belonging to the 
French not extending into the third, the Great Desert iUelf, 

These are known by the names of the Tell and the Sahara, 
the latter a name which, by most geographers and many 
travellers, has been confounded with that of the Great Desert 
itself, which is called by the Arabs the Sand Ocean. The 
intermediate pasture grounds are called Sersous. 

The Tell is the land of corn ; the Sahara of pasture and fruit, 
principally dates ; whilst the desert — though not entirely a waste 
of sand, but rather an enormous flat or plain of dry arid soil, 
interspersed with enormous veins or streams of sand, which, 
doubtless, were submerged sandbanks in the far-off ages before 
adverted to — is without tree, flower, or plant of any sort wl^at- 
ever, if we except a few miserable prickly shrubs discoverable 
by none but hungry cameb and eager savans. 

What has been said about the general ** set" of the country 
will furnish a ready key to the system of Rivers and Lakes, by 
which the central high ground, and particularly that referred to 
as lying between the duplex and triplex ridges is drained. To 
the north, short impetuous rivers cut their noisy way through 
gashes in the sides of the mountains, occasionally so narrow 
that there is darkness at the bottom, and tumble into the Medi- 
terranean through a series of steep valleys, which have been not 
unaptly compared to the stalls in a stable. Whilst to the south, 
rivers perhaps as impetuous at their outset, and cutting up on 
their road the mountain sides with quite as much vigour as the 
first, subside by degrees into quiet easy going streams and fall 
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asleep, and are absorbed at last in the vast lakes which lie in 
their beds of sand for miles along the southern and south- 
eastern borders of the country. 

Of which lakes let it be remarked with all possible respect, 
that they are in fact neither more nor less than the monstrous 
'* puddles" left by the drying off seas of which we have already 
spoken, and tliat they prove their parentage by their extreme 
saltness, and their puddle-character by drying up altogether 
during the hotter months. In truth, what with the sun above 
and the sand below, an unfortunate river seems to have no 
chance whatever of ever reaching its natural destination — the 
sea — in this direction at all, whilst under the same disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, the lakes are content to become arid 
wastes for some months in the year on the terms of being 
allowed to be lakes at all for the remainder. 

There remains the intermediate country or central plateau 
between the ridges, and which, as might be expected, has a 
string of lakes to itself lying deep between the mountain ranges 
and receiving the internal drainage of both. 

One vigorous river, however, the Chelif-^the most con- 
siderable in Algeria by the way — protests against this internal 
arrangement, rises in the southern chain, and crossing the 
entire plateau between two of its lakes, cuts a way gallantly 
through the northern chain of the Great Atlas itself, and makes 
for the Mediterranean ; within thirty miles however of his 
destination he is — as though weary with this mighty exertion — 
headed yifestward by the comparatively insignificant chain of the 
Lesser Atlas, along whose base he is compelled to wander some 
200 miles before he can find an embouchure after a total run of 
800 miles. 

The subject of the water supply of Algeria should not be 
quitted without noticing the singular circumstance that the chain 
of lakes lying along the central plateau are, like those among 
the southern sands, salt. It appears, however, that in this 
instance the saline ingredient is due to mineral springs, which 
abound among the mountains, and which, combined with tho 
abundance of sulphur found in the same reirion, have led some 
French scientific writers to suspect the presence of volcanic 
action beneath the ridges of the Atlas. 

It can hardly be necessary to add, that in consequence of the 
torrent character of so many of the rivers, both in point of 
rapidity and alternations of flood and drought, Algeria is almost 
destitute of inland navigation. 

The climate next claims our attention, and readily and 
naturally follows the characters of the different physical 
divisions of the country already described. Thus through the 
Tell the fierce heat of an African sun is in summer tempered by 
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the cool breezes which steal in from the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, and in winter the same breezes bring up from the same 
source masses of clouds, which, striking against the snowy bar- 
rier of the Atlas, fall in an almost continuous deluge of mild rain 
from September to April. The Sahara is exposed to greater 
vicissitudes of temperature ; more open in its cnaracter than the 
ravine-intersected Tell, the sttBing Simoom, called by the Arabs 
the ** Poisoner," and the icy wind from the mountains alternately 
sweep along it unresisted, and there is no sea breeze to mitigate 
the burning rays of the sun. In the central plateau a happy 
temperate mountain climate keeps the pastures of the Sersous 
ever green and fresh. 

Indeed every report speaks highly in favour of the average 
climate, whether in North or South. The winter rains of the 
one are occasionally interrupted by bright intervals, and even 
the heats of the other are far more endurable than the stifling 
atmosphere of the old ocean bed below. 

" Generally speaking the sky here is wonderfully clear, and 
the air extremely pure and healthy. If in some spots dangerous 
exhalations are to be found rising from stagnant water, these 
are referable to causes purely local, and easily removable by art. 
The thin mists which are seen to gather as soon as the sun has 
risen are speedily dissipated on the sides of the mountain range, 
and though they linger a little longer in the plains are found to 
produce no ill results. Endemic disorders are unknown in 
Algiers, and it has been remarked as a proof of the salubrious 
character of the atmosphere^ that at the public dispensary the 
mean duration of ' cases* does not exceed twenty-two days '.** 

Of course these conditions of climate are modified by circum- 
stances of situation — thus at the bottom of some of the deep 
▼alleys and ravines of the Tell, the heat occasionally supplies a 
taste of Central Africa, whilst the foes, which most harassed the 
French in their march on Constantine, were the ice and snow. 
On the other side of the Atlas, too, the mountain slopes of the 
northern parts of the Sahara are often deep in snow, on which 
appears the huge '* spoor'* of the lion or tne tiny track of the 
gazelle, about as startling a combination to an European as if he 
were to meet a polar bear in the streets of Calcutta. 

Malte Brun gives the mean temperature of Algiers itself as 
seventeen to eighteen centigrades (sixty- three to sixty-five 
Fahrenheit). 

The fertility and consequent capabilities of the soil of Africa 
are matters of history, and all modern discovery only tends to 
confirm the character of this granary of Old Rome. The spon* 

taneity of the land seems chiefly to have struck modern French 

* 

* Galibert. 
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agricQitoiists. What it may become in the hands of intelligent 
European colonists bringing to its working all the means and 
appliances of science and improvement, derived from Paris 
Exhibitions, Baker Street, and Mr. Mechi, it is difficult to cal- 
culate. So far the laad seems to have had no fair chance given 
it for "showing itself off." As those roving thriftless farmers, 
the Tartars of central Asia, throw their seed into a fresh piece 
of ground, leaving the soil to take rare of it its own way, reap 
the crop, and sow another until the land is exhausted, and then 
move to a fresh farm ; so the Arab farmers appear so far to have 
mainly relied on the natural fertility and strength of their rich 
soil to bring their crops to perfection, without dreaming of much 
in the way of culture or improvement. 

The Tell is the land for corn, chieBy wheat and barley, of 
which a capital yield is obtained almost without effort. Most 
European vegetables thrive perfectly well in Algeria. French 
colonization has also, by way of more lucrative speculation, in« 
troduced tobacco, cotton, madder, the poppy, &c., so far with 
eminent success^. The possibility of making Algeria the cotton- 
growing colony of France is at this moment exciting great at- 
tention, and occasions much speculative discussion in Paris, and 
one would be far from surprised at hearing of the establishment 
of a monster " Societe" for the growth there of this great com- 
mercial staple. 

But next to corn, the most valuable product of Algerian soil, 
and especially of Kabylia, has hitherto been the olive, which is 
cultivated to a large extent, and with great profit, by these most 
indomitable mountaineers. *' Cut down their olive trees," says 
a modem traveller, speaking of these fierce tribes, *' and you 
ruin them for ever." 

The descriptions, given by travellers, of the Flora and Fauna 
of the country are glowing and delicious in the extreme. The 
gardens glitter with the blossoms of almost every flower that 
grows, but the wilder country is nearly as well supplied. A 
multitude of odoriferous shrubs, as the myrtle, lavender, barberry, 
and others cover the fields, and fill the air with their delicious 
perfume. From the darker and lighter greens of thickets, copses, 
and hedges, the blossoms of the cactus, the pomegranate, and 
the wild rose stand out like brilliant stars, and every where th^ 
rose-laurel forms on the banks of rivers and brooks a purple 
fringe, which marks the windings of their course. During the 
winter (that is, in the lower lands) ** instead of a coat of snow 
of one cold uniform tint, the hillocks appear spread with a rich 
carpet of tulips, ranunculuses, anemones, &c., and spring brings 

* Marshal Bugeaad has suggested the introduction of the silk- 
worm — this presupposes mulberry trees, which are already found in 
Algeria, and might probably be increased to any extent. 
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y the purple iris, th^ star of Bethlehem, and the yetlow lupin *.** 

"^ " All sorts of bulbous and tuberous plants, the narcissus, and 

the lily coyer*the moister meadows ; the brooks are shaded by 
thickets of the rose-laurel, whilst in the orchards pomegranates, 
^ oranges, citrons, peaches, jujube trees, apricots, almonds, fiirs, 
pears, plums, vines, and mulberries, with all the trees of Italy and 
Sf)ain grouped without system, raise on high a bower of foliage, 
blossoms, and fruit, side by side with palms, bananas and guavas : 
the greater chains of the Atlas too as well as their numerous 
offshoots are clothed towards their loftier regions with groves of 
the cork tree as well as of the oak, the white poplar and the 
Fhenician juniper, in the midst of which are to be seen towering 
up here and there the dark green summits of the Jerusalem 
pine'." Nor are the ash and cedar wanting to complete the 
graceful group. Independently of these forest coverings of the 
mountain sides, Algeria boasts in the lower lands many noble 
expanses of trees, to which the name of " forest" may well have 
been applicable a century or two ago, but which have been so 
ruthlessly and inconsiderately ravaged by the Arabs for all sorts 
of purposes, that they are but a shadow of what they evidently 
once were. Still in spots where access is not easy, giant trees 
still tower in noble masses, which may well vie with the finest 
forests of Europe. The oak, the cedar, the pine, form, with 
numerous smaller trees, the staple of these forests, which are 
found dotted all alon? the Tell from Oran to Constantine. A 
forest of cedars near Orleansville, covering 7500 acres is spoken 
of in enthusiastic terms. The trees, too, as might be expected 
from the fertile nature of the soil, attain glorious dimensions. 

In the Sahara the palm flourishes from the southern glacis of 
the mountain range down into the burning sands themselves. 
Sometimes the towering stems and graceful feathery foliage of 
this picturesque tree may be seen clinging round the spur of 
some rocky offshoot from the Atlas, now throwing a grateful 
shade over the Arab's pasture grounds, now clustering in some 
green oasis in the far off brown yellow of the desert, and now 
frino^ing the bank of some winding river. Some of these rivers 
soak into the sand and entirely disappear from the surface for a 
while, struggling on under ground and welling out again at a dis- 
tance of some miles : in such cases, the small residuum of moisture 
which works upward is enough to keep in excellent condition a 
string of palm trees, the sinuous course of whose green foliage 
marks on the sand the course of the hidden stream below, and 
has given rise to the Arab's graceful name for such groups, 
*• The long river of the palms." 
Each region of the country is peopled with its appropriate 

* Galibert. 6 Malte Brun. 
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animal life. In the forest coverings of the mountain sides, and 
within any reasonable reach of the farms of the cattle-farming 
Arabs, lurks the monstrous lion of North Africa, coming forth 
night after night, and majestically stalking down the beaten path 
he has constructed for his especial convenience at dinner time, 
from his lair to the farm he frequents, announcing his approach 
by roarings which shake the air for miles round, and inspire all 
hearers with a vague shuddering terror. The habits of this 
terrible brute will be found so carefully described in the pages of 
M. Jules Gerard, which follow these few introductory chapters, 
that it will be merely necessary here to add that the lions of 
Northern Africa seem to differ from those of the South, first, in 
being much more rarely spread over the country, and secondly, 
(as a natural consequence) in far exceeding them in strength, 
size, ferocity, and greediness : they are the scourge of the Arab 
farmer. The panther and the wild boar take rank next to the 
lion for ferocity and destructiveness ; and among the other in- 
habitants of the forests may be reckoned the hyena, ounce, lynx, 
jackal, porcupine, fox, &c. Hares, rabbits, and all sorts of game 
are abundant. Bears seem very rare ; and monkeys now and 
then only steal into the gardens about Bougie. Towards the 
south, the ostrich of course appears as the Great Desert is 
approached, as well as a kind of buffalo, called by the Arabs 
Bekr-1-ouache. 

Besides the game already alluded to, and which consists 
principally of the partridge and quail, Algeria boasts a goodly 
list of the bird tribes. Here we find the eagle as well as that 
universal scavenger of the tropics, the vulture. Sparrow-hawks, 
jays, doves, the crow of the desert, larks, pelicans, wild ducks, 
teal, water-hens, lapwings, &c., &c. ; together with many 
varieties of other familiar species, many of them distingubhed 
by beautiful and rare plumage. 

And, to dispose of all our wild animals together, lizards, and 
especially the cameleon, are found in abundance, as well as both 
the land and sea tortoise ; but Algeria does not appear to be 
cursed with the serpent nuisance nearly to the extent of other 

Earts of Africa, and even of countries of equal latitude ; the in- 
abitants probably owe this immunity to the comparative mild- 
ness of their climate. The monstrous reptiles, one of which is 
related, according to the well-known story, to have kept at bay a 
Roman army, seem to have disappeared entirely. One only (the 
Thaihane) attains a length of twelve or fourteen feet, but there 
are one or two smaller ones far more dangerous, which lurk 
among the sands of the desert, and the velocity of whose spring 
is almost incredible. The scorpion and the tarantula are some- 
times met with, and the locust occasionally pays visits as de- 
structive to vegetation as in any other country. It would be a 
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great omission to quit the notice oF the wild animal life of 
Algeria, without a passing glance at those vast hordes of light 
troops which march resistlessly over the body of the unhappy 
traveller in every Arab tent, in every country house, by the side 
of every stagnant pool, every where, in short, but on the high 
cool grounds among the mountains, or among the snows of the 
Atlas, not only " making night hideous,** but by day time climb- 
ing (like care) your camel or your horse with you, and haunting 
you, as long as the picturesque but not over clean Arab is your 
comrade. 

Little seems yet known about the inhabitants of the Algerian 
rivers — probably the great variations in their depths at different 
seasons prevent the fresh-water fish from attaining any great 
size — the barbel, however, is spoken of, and on the coast, lob- 
sters, and a fine species of crab, are caught in abundance. Off 
Calle, too, are beds of coral of some renown, and there is also 
some trade in sponge from the same spot. • 

But it is for its domestic animals that Algeria is, or might be, 
famous. Like the patriarchs from whom .his great ancestor 
sprung, the Arab's riches consist mainly in " flocks and herds." 
Horses, camels, mules, asses, stand tethered near the tents, or 
roam about cropping within the surrounding fence of the Douar 7, 
whilst, on the pasture grounds, herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
and goats browse on a good wholesome pasture. From time 
immemorial the Arab horse has been a proverb for breed, speed, 
and bottom ; and though Colonel Pelissier (now Le Due de 
Malakhofi^) complains that the breed is sadly degenerated in 
Algeria, he does not despair of restoring it by degrees to its 
former renown. The slovenly farming of the Arabs appears to 
have produced a similar effect on the breed of cattle, which are 
represented as small, poor, and yielding little milk. An infusion 
of modern improvement, the straw-yard in winter, and some care 
for shelter in summer, would, probably, effect wonders. The 
sheep and goats, however, are spoken of as remarkably fine, and 
from their milk is made most of the cheese consumed in the 
country. There is also a species of the former called the " large- 
tailed," dear to every Algerian epicure. The caudal appendage, 
from which the species takes its name, is said to consist of a mass 
of fat, weighing from three to five pounds, and good for delicioas 
pilau, &c. 

But his camel seems to be the animal on which the Arab most 
prides himself, and of whose services he avails himself in the 
greatest variety of ways. Every man of any wealth possesses a 
troop of these " useful animals, which he uses for riding, for 
carrying his goods and chattels, for milk for his family, and 

f Arab village. 
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after their death for the hair from which his tent coverings are 
woven. 

The camel in ordinary use in Algeria, however, must be dis- 
tinguished from the swift camel of the desert or true dromedary, 
of whose feats the Saharian, who rarely sees him, has as many 
stories to tell as those of his master, the Touareg, on the far off 
opposite shore of the desert. According to them some drome- 
daries will cover more than 250 miles a day ; but about 100 
miles seems the limit of their performances: '* 120 only in 
a ease of life and death.*' 

Of the underground treasures of Algeria — its stones and its 
metals — it may be said that the former have been renowned for 
ages ; the vast quarries still exist from which the Roman patri- 
cian drew the magnificent marbles for the floors, walls, baths, 
vases, and columns of his villa, or the people the gorgeous 
decorations for the interior of their temples. Hundreds of 
thousands of tons of these beautiful marbles probably still remain 
to be worked. Near Tenez are large quarries of sandstone, 
whilst several sorts of the best clays for pottery, pipes, &c. 
abound. 

The capabilities of the country, as regards metal, are, most 
likely, only just beginning to develop themselves. The vast 
range of the Atlas will, very probably, be found by and by to be 
a vast storehouse of valuable minerals of all sorts. For many 
years the native tribes have been working extensive iron and 
lead mines. Indeed, that great utilitarian, iron, is showing 
himself in a great and increasing number of spots. The neigh- 
bourhoods of Blida, Miliana, Bougie, and the Cap de Fer (Iron 
Cape), near Fhillipeville, may be mentioned as some, most 
likely to be found on ordinary maps, but there are many more. 

Rich veins of copper have also been discovered both in the 
west and south-east. The lead mines have been already alluded 
to. At the extreme east a rich vein of silver, and near Algiers 
and Constantino manganese and antimony have been disco- 
vered. It is also confidently asserted by some writers that gold 
and diamonds have been found in the sand of two rivers near 
Constantino. 

Besides these marbles, clays, and ores, it was to be expected 
that in a country abounding — whether in the southern lowlands, 
from the ocean deposit, or in the central plateau, from mineral 
springs — with salt in such quantities, salt and saltpetre might be 
expected to form part of the staple commodities. Near Milah 
b a deposit of mineral salt which seems inexhaustible ; a spring, 
about twenty miles from Bougie, yields one-fifth of its weight in 
salt; and at Arzew, on the sea coast near Oran, there are 
salterns covering more than 800 acres of ground. 

Such is a rapid sketch of the vast natural resources of 
Algeria. 




CHAPTER II.— PART 11. 



AIiOEKUHa AS THET ABE. 

BEroBE proceeding to describe the modero inhabitants of 
Algeria, it will be useful to give a brieF outline of its preseut 
extent and political Bdmiuiatration. 

Algeria then, according to the best modern French alalistics 
and maps — for there are singular discrepancies on the subject — 
eitends for some 6*20 miles along the north const of Arrica, from 
Morocco on the nest to Tunis on the eaat, or between the 
longitudes of 2 W. and 6.40 E., and stretches southward Co the 
confines of the Great Desert with a depth varying from 120 to 
JSOO miles. 

It is divided into three provinces, each taking its name from 
the cil; which constitutes its capital. The province of Algiers 
occupies the centre, that of Cnnstantine the eastern, and that of 
Oran the western part of the country. Each striices quite 
across Algeria, from the Mediterranean to the desert, and has, 
therefore, its natural subdivisions, already noticed in the chapter 
on physical features, of Tell, intermediate pUteaux and Sahara. 
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The adjacent northern corners of the provinces of Constantino 
and Algiers also contain the country ut Kabyles, which will be 
treated of separately. The concluding sentences of the last 
chapter will have prepared the reader for the announcement, 
that there is at present in Aljreria a sort of double administra- 
tion — civil and military. During the progress of the conquest, 
the whole government would necessarily assume a military 
aspect, but as the country became settled, and European 
immigrants and colonists — as of yore — began to be tempted 
over to dwell in the midst of its proverbial fertility and pro- 
ductiveness, the new settlers would become by degrees strong 
enough to take on themselves the responsibilities of local govern- 
inent, and the military element subside to its professional level. 
This being the process which Algeria is now undergoing, it is 
natural to look for districts in which the (civih European 
population is sufficiently numerous to administer all the functions 
of government, and these are called the ** territoijres civils ;** 
districts wholly under military rule, and where there are few 
or no European settlers, these are called the '* territoires 
Arabed ;'* and districts which are in a transition state and are 
called the '* territoires mixtes.** 

The civil subdivisions are either '• arrondissements," " cercles," 
and *' communes," or Khalifats, Aghaliks, Kaidats, and Cheikhats, 
according to the predominance of the European or native 
element. The military organization ranges itself under sub- 
divisions, which contain each a certain number of (military) 
" cercles ® ** and military posts. 

The centre of government is at Algiers, where the governor- 
general resides and has the entire sway over both organizations, 
civil and military, assisted by his council. Then there are the 
prefet, the procureur-general (the head of the law), the bishop 
of Algiers, who presides over the (Christian) religious affairs of 
the community, and the two muttis of the principal mosques, 
who, it is to be presumed, discharge a similar function for the 
Mussulmen. 

The affairs of each province are administered by a regular 
gradation of functionaries, from the maire of the commune, or the 
cheik of the tribe, up to the prefet. But there is a distinct 
organization for keeping in order the native tribes, and which is 
exceedingly useful for the purpose and admirably conceived. 
Under the general superintendence of a central director, who is 
himself under the immediate orders of the governor-general and 
of local directors and sub-directors, the "territoires Arabes" 
enjoy a number of bureaux under the superintendence of French 

' The " cercle " of Bone will be observed to have been the frequent 
scene of M. Jules G^rard^a exploits. 

/ . 
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officers, and well supplied with officials versed in the native 
dialects. These bureaux serve a number of different purposes, 
they are ctourts of justice, centres of espionage, tax-gatherers, 
paymasters of the native militia, sanitary inspectors, courts 
leet, channels of communication, immigration agents, collectors 
of statistics, and so on ; in short, to them the natives are taught 
to look as representing and locally administering a paternal 
government, and before such a system even Arab prejudice gives 
way. 

It has of course been hitherto necessary for France to main- 
tain in the new colony — a most refractory one — a large standing 
army ; its magnitude has varied with' circumstances. In 1646 it 
numbered 105,000 men, but from 70,000 to 80 000 seems about 
the average. It consists of two distinct elements. Regiments 
raised in, and belonging to, the mother country sent out here on 
duty, and troops raised in Algeria itself; some of the latter have 
lately become famous among us by gallant deeds in the Crimea, 
and their uniforms not unfamiliar in our streets. Among them 
are several regiments of Zouaves, Chasseurs d'Afrique, and 
Spahis*. Besides these troops, more or less, rei^ular or ir- 
regular, there is an organized militia in. the " territuires civils *' 
and " mixtes,** numbering about 20,000 more. 

Under this system of government, civil and military, lives a 
population, broadly stated at something over two millions and a 
half, who may be classed as follows : — 

French 70,000 

Other Europeans . . 54,000 

Moors and Jews . . . 105.000 

Natives •...., 2.321,000 



2,550,000 

A regular system of roads forms an. essential part of the 
French management, and unfavourable as it will have been 
gathered the nature of the country is for such operations, and 
serious as have been the impediments encountered, the western 
province is now well intersected by means of communication, and 
the others are fast following. Regular vehicles run between the 
principdl places, and the Algiers and Medeah omnibus drives 
merrily through one of the many ** iron gates ** of the Atlas, a 
rent through which the river Chitfa has worn its way, and where, 
formerly, the rocks met so close overhead, that a man could 
scarce walk erect, and could not stand at all in the rainy season. 
Blasting and embanking have struck a good broad hard road 
through the mountain passes, crossing and recrossing the river 

i ^ Lieutenant Gerard belongs to one of the regiments of Spahis, 
composed partly of natives, ] tartly of Europeans. 
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no less llian ijixt;-two times betueeii Blidsh and Medeah. This 
bj way of s|ieciiiicn ! 

Then, bj sea, a regular line orsleamers (government vessels) 
plies betneen the coast towns, which, iadeed, in Algeria are — 
with one or two exceptions — all the principal one^. Telegraphic 
communiration eilenda from frontier to Trontier, taking the line 
of the aca-coast, and a railwav — indispensable conroniltaiit and 
index or progress — has been designed in the province of Oran. 




The cities and pnncipat towns of Algona besides their 
frequent historical associations boast in most instances many 
chsrarteriatic peculiarities of position or neifrbbuiirhood nhicb 
invest them wiih an interest far superior to what attache to the 
cities of tamer and less luxurious countnes Algiers the chief 
of all, has never been approached from the sea irithniit elicilmg 
strong expressions of astonishment and admiration. Rising From 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and climbinz up ihe side of a 
somewhat steep slope with no higher ground immediarcly in its 
rear, its white walls glistening under an African sun, seem en* 
closed belween the sea and sk;, and have been compared by the 
enthusiasm of some native poet, to a diamond set between an 
emerald and a sapphire. In front, the liglithoiisc and old mole, 
erected on the ruins of the Spanisli fort, whose garrison fell so 
stoutly, forma, with the help of a mass of modern engineering 
/2 
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work, a 1arg;e double harbour, military and commercial. The 
old and new town present a singular contrast ; the old-fashioned, 
square, dome-covered, slit-windowed buildings oF the one, charac- 
teristic of African and Oriental cities, and which always look as 
though plastered over with white mud ever crumbling away, 
are distinguishable in a moment from the handsome modern 
streets, squares, and public buildings of the other, with their 
green blinds and lofty neight — the latter, by the way, whispered 
to be a mistake, as such things as earthquakes have been known 
here. Above all towers the Casbah, or ancient citadel, now 
containing the hospital, barracks, &c. In the environs the 
country is studded with numbers of pleasant-looking country 
houses, the residences of the consuls, officials, and other Eu- 
ropeans, and nestling in a very paradise of beautiful and luxurious 
vegetation, intersected by a labyrinth of roads and paths. When, 
in 1830, the French advanced on the city, across this ground, 
they spoke of it in the following enthusiastic terms : — ** All 
these by-roads led to thousands of small villas, the brilliant 
whiteness of which contrasted beautifully with the vegetation 
which almost buried them. The soil is completely covered with 
vines, water melons, rock melons, orang« trees, acacias, honey- 
suckles, and poplars interspersed with parterres of the yellow 
rose and all the brilliant varieties of the Numidian Floral The 
cactus with its massive foliage and its fantastic stems surrounds 
the fields with an impenetrable fence, whilst the agava rears its 
huge branches like tne broadswords of a race of giants." The 
picture will do very well for the neighbourhood of Algiers in 
]857, with the sole exception that the "small villas'* have 
increased in importance. 

Dellis or Dellys, another seacoast town, sixty miles east of 
Algiers, is chiefly remarkable for a fine natural harbour abound- 
ing in fish, and for having been an important Roman station. 
This town the French have made into a sort of watch-tower,- 
whence to keep an eye on the Kabyles, and have found Roman 
remains both of fortifications and of^ aqueducts, cisterns, &c. 

Cherchell, another important coast town, lying some seventy 
miles west of Algiers, has repeatedly figured in the history of 
the country, under its ancient name of Julia Ceesarea, and as 
the capital of that part of Mauritania. It abounds in noble re- 
mains, which space will not allow us to notice. Its present im- 
portance is chiefly derived from the circumstance, that its port 
IS the legitimate outlet for the agricultural products of one of 
the richest parts of the Tell — namely, those of Miliana and the 
valley of the Metidja (west). 

About thirty miles south-west from Algiers snugly ensconced 

> See pp. 59,60. 
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in a nook in the Atlas, and nestling on the border of the Me- 
tidja lies Blida, "the voluptuous,** renowned for its orange 
groves. " Advancing to the right,** says one traveller, " along 
the walls, we came to a perfect Forest of orange and lemon trees ; 
the mai^n of little streams formed by outlets from the river 
were bordered by thick bushes of the laurel rose in full flower^ 
and the shady trees surrounding them gave out a most delicious 
perfume. This fragrant aroma is so strong, that it is said some 
who have lain down to sleep in%these groves have been known 
to be suffocated. These delicious groves, though much cut up 
by the new approaches to the town, are even in their present 
state superior to those at Malta, as well as those near Toulon.** 
Neapolitan officers, who accompanied the French troops in 
1837, declared that all the Edens of Sicily were surpassed by 
the gardens of Blida. 

Medea, Milianah, and Orleansville are also towns of note in 
the province of Algiers — the last is entirely French. 

The city of Constantino, capital of the province of the same 
name, has frequently formed a conspicuous feature in the ancient 
history of Numidia, of which it was the chief city under its then 
name of Cirtha. Successive dynasties vied with each other in 
strengthening and beautifying a city, which, from the peculiari- 
ties of its position, must in those days have been nearly im- 
{>regnuib1e, and which cost the French two expeditions and fearful 
OSS of life. The town is literally *' perched** on the top of a 
perpendicular rock, which rises to a height of upwards of 660 
yards. On all sides but the south-west the cliff falls sheer down 
to the rocky and turbulent bed of the Rummel. " The rapids 
and cascades of this river, the scenery of its picturesque course, 
the wild character of the ravines, through which it seethes and 
struggles, all concur to make the country round Constantino one 
of the most striking it is possible to conceive.** Under the 
French rule the capacities of the winding valleys with which the 
neighbourhood abounds are being daily brought to light, and at 
the Paris Exposition of 1849 both the wools and corn of Con- 
stantino received no small amount of attention. Constantino 
lies in the heart of a mountainous country, nearly 300 miles 
eastward of Algiers. 

Bougie (Bugia) is another of the principal coast cities of 
Algeria — and it may be added, the 'most picturesquely situated ; 
it lies at the north-west corner of the province of Constantino, 
and forms another look-out tower, whence to watch the Kabyles.. 
It lies on the margin of one of the largest and most sheltered 
roadsteads in North Africa, and rises abruptly from the sea on 
a sort of isolated rock, a spur from the lofty scarp of the Gouraya 
mountain. Across the bay, the peaks of the Atlas tower in pic^ 
taresque grandeur, whilst the houses nestle in groves of orange 
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and pomegranate trees. Bougie \a already the export market for 
the produce of those parts of the Kahvie country which have sub- 
mitted to the conquerors, and, as the subjugation proceeds and 
peace and common sense talce the place of suicidal squabbling 
and old world pride, will be the legitimate outlet for the many 
useful products of the stubborn mountain dwellers. 

The other remarkable towns of the province of Constantine 
are Gigelli, the ancient Dgilgilis ; Philippeviile, another French 
city, and the military and commercial seaport of the province ; 
Bone (Bona), a considerable place of rising importance, but 
chieOy interesting in an historical point of view as being close to 
the remains of the ancient city Hippo Regius, famous on many 
occasions, as has been already noticed, but ctiiefly as the scene 
of the labours of the great African bishop, Augustine. On the 
ruins a statue of the good bishop has been erected, in the midst 
of the olive, fig, and orange trees which neurly cover them. 

Other remarkable towns of this province are — La Calle, mark- 
ing the extreme eastern boundary of French Algeria, and lying 
about 150 miles eastward of Constantine. It was here that 
during the Turkish rule the French coral company had a factory 
and. a settlement. Guelma, a town about sixty miles east of 
Constantine, the principal town of a " cerrle," and having a 
good market for olive oil, cattle, and agricultural produce'. 
Setif, the ancient Sitifis, now giving indications from the past 
of what it might be for the future, its situation marking it as a 
probable centre of communication between many distant points, 
but chiefly between the tribes of the south and the coast. The 
penal settlement of Lambessa, on the southern slope of the 
Aures, and the frontier outpost of Biskara. 

Oran, the capital of the western province, is a coast city 
about 260 miles west of Algiers, and though possessing a port 
very inadequately sheltered, appears, nevertheless, to be the 
great commercial emporium of the fertile and well colonized 
districts of the Western Tell. It is singularly constructed, the 
two ancient towns, the native and the Spanish, being divided by 
a deep ravine, and joined like Edinburgh by a viaduct. In this 
ravine, however, a third town has now sprung up abounding in 
handsome buildings and luxurious gardens. 

Twenty-five miles eastward along the coast is Arzew, a town 
of no great importance in these days, but which, during the 
Peninsular War, sent out (say the French) 300 ship loads of corn 
yearly for the British troops in Spain, and in 1614, 40,000 head 
of cattle. 

Mostaganem, about the same distance again further east, is a 

' And a frequent resort of M. Gerard, whose head- quarters it 
appears to have been. 
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flourishing port, and in addition to all the usual products of the 
Tell, is making itself renowned by the culture of tobacco and 
* cotton. 

The frontier town to the west is Nemours, which obtained an 
ephemeral notoriety during the French campaign against the 
Moors in 1844. as a convenient point for landing troops, &c., 
. but has now relapsed into comparative insignificance. St. Cloud, 
on the other hand, a few miles east of Oran, is a town of pro- 
gress, and amongst other things cultivates the mulberry with 
signal success. 

Mascara, sixty miles south-cast of Oran, is a place of great im- 
portance, not only as commandinsr the vast and fertile plain of 
Eghris, for which, among other reasons, it was selected for the 
. head-quarters and centre of government by Abd-el-Kader, but 
as being the principal market for that part of the country. The 
soil of the neighbourhood, too, is remarkably favourable for the 
growth of corn, tobacco, the vine, and the olive, whilst its black 
burnouses and its carpets are renowned all over Algeria. 

Tlemcen, under the Berber episode and Arab rule, was a 
town of formidable dimensions and commanding position. For 
some time the capital of a kingdom, it is renowned among Arab 
historians for its palaces, mosques, schools, and merchandize. 
As a sort of frontier city towards Morocco it forms an outpost 
.in that direction, and being quite as favourably situated for in- 
ternal commerce and cultivation as Mascara, commands a fine 
.market, capable of almost illimitable expansion. 

The streets of these cities and towns present, as may be con- 
cluded from the history of the, country, a strange and hetero- 
geneous collection of "specimens** of all socts of nations. 
Besides the Europeans — French and others — who form the new 
element, and conduct themselves as the last new invention 
always does and no doubt ought, there are Moors, Turks, Jews, 
.Negroes, as well as Arabs and Kabyles of every tribe in ex- 
istence. 

In sketching the - political arrangements of the country, 
the latter people. Arabs and Kabyles, have been so far a good 
deal kept out of sight, not because they do not form an important 
ingredient in the population, but for the exact contrary reason, 
namely, that being not only the overwhelmingly preponderant 
portion of it, but by far the most interesting besides, they 
deserve and indeed require a distinct consideration. 

The origin of these singular people may have been generally 
caught at in the course of the history of the country, and though 
no doubt the large proportion of the Arab element owes its 
source, as its name implies, to the last grand swarm from the 
East in the seventh century, still prior events cannot be over- 
looked, and one rather likes to fancy the connecting links 
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and pomegranate trees. Bougie is already the export market for 
the produce of those parts of the Kabyle country which have sub- 
mitted to the conquerors, and, as the subjugation proceeds and 
peace and common sense tulce the place of suicidal squabbling 
and old world pride, will be the legitimate outlet for the many 
useful products of the stubborn mountain dwellers. 

The other remarkable towns of the province of Constantino 
are Gigelli, the ancient Dgilgilis ; Philippeville, another French 
city, and the military and commercial seaport of the province ; 
Bone (Bona), a considerable place of rising importance, but 
chieOy interesting in an historical point of view as being close to 
the remains of the ancient city Hippo Regius, famous on many 
occasions, as has been already noticed, but ctiiefly as the scene 
of the labours of the great African bishop, Augustine. On the 
ruins a statue of the good bishop has been erected, in the midst 
of the olive, fig, and orange trees which nearly cover them. 

Other remarkable towns of this province are — La Calle, mark- 
ing the extreme eastern boundary of French Algeria, and lying 
about 150 miles eastward' of Constantino. It was here that 
during the Turkish rule the French coral company had a factory 
and. a settlement. Guelma, a town about sixty miles east of 
Constantine, the principal town of a *' cerrle,** and having a 
good market for olive oil, cattle, and agricultural produce'. 
Setif, the ancient Sitifis, now giving indications from the past 
of what it might be for the future, its situation marking it as a 
probable centre of communication between many distant points, 
but chiefly between the tribes of the south and the coast. The 
penal settlement of Lambessa, on the southern slope of the 
Aures, and the frontier outpost of Biskara. 

Oran, the capital of the western province, is a coast city 
about 260 miles west of Algiers, and though possessing a port 
very inadequately sheltered, appears, nevertheless, to be the 
great commercial emporium of the fertile and well colonized 
districts of the Western Tell. It is singularly constructed, the 
two ancient towns, the native and the Spanish, being divided by 
a deep ravine, and joined like Edinburgh by a viaduct. In this 
ravine, however, a third town has now sprung up abounding in 
handsome buildings and luxurious gardens. 

Twenty-five miles eastward along the coast is Arzew, a town 
of no great importance in these days, but which, during the 
Peninsular War, sent out (say the French) 300 ship loads of corn 
yearly for the British troops in Spain, and in 1814, 40,000 head 
of cattle. 

Mostaganedn, about the same distance again further east, is a 

' And a frequent resort of M. Gerard, whose head-quarters it 
appears to have been. 
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flourishing port, and in addition to all the usual products of the 
Tel), is making itself renowned by the culture of tobacco and 
cotton. 

The frontier town to the west is Nemours, which obtained an 
ephemeral notoriety during the French campaign against the 
Moors in 1844, as a convenient point for landing troops, &c., 
but has now relapsed into comparative insignificance. St. Cloud, 
on the other hand, a few miles east of Oran, is a town of pro- 
gress, and amongst other things cultivates the mulberry with 
signal success. 

Mascara, sixty miles south-east of Oran, is a place of great im- 
portance, not only as commandinsr the vast and fertile plain of 
Eghris, for which, among other reasons, it was selected for the 
.head-quarters and centre of government by Abd-el-Kader, but 
as being the principal market for that part of the country. The 
soil of the neighbourhood, too, is remarkably favourable for the 
growth of corn, tobacco, the vine, and the olive, whilst its black 
burnouses and its carpets are renowned all over Algeria. 

TIemcen, under the Berber episode and Arab rule, was a 
town of formidable dimensions and commanding position. For 
some time the capital of a kingdom, it is renowned among Arab 
historians for its palaces, mosques, schools, and merchandize. 
As a sort of frontier city towards Morocco it forms an outpost 
.in that direction, and being quite as favourably situated for in- 
ternal commerce and cultivation as Mascara, commands a fine 
.market, capable of nlmost illimitable expansion. 

The streets of these cities and towns present, as ma}' be con- 
cluded from the history of the, country, a strange and hetero- 
geneous collection of "specimens** of all socts of nations. 
Besides the Europeans — French and others — who form the new 
element, and conduct themselves as the last new invention 
always does and no doubt ought, there are Moors, Turks, Jews, 
.Negroes, as well as Arabs and Kabyles of every tribe in ex- 
btence. 

In sketching the - political arrangements of the country, 
the latter people. Arabs and Kabyles, have been so far a good 
deal kept out of sight, not because they do not form an important 
ingredient in the population, but for the exact contrary reason, 
namely, that being not only the overwhelmingly preponderant 
portion of it, but by far the most interesting besides, they 
.oeserve and indeed require a distinct consideration. 

The origin of these singular people may have been generally 
caught at in the course of the history of the country, and though 
no doubt the large proportion of the Arab element owes its 
source, as its name implies, to the last grand swarm from the 
East in the seventh century, still prior events cannot be over- 
looked, and one rather fikca to fancy the connecting links 
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between the modern tribes and the more ancient inhabitants, 
to think that the thick stubborn blood of the old Geetuli still 
throbs in the veins of the unyielding Kabyle, to trace a dash of 
the haughty Canaanite and ntill fiercer Jew in the tribes whose 
traditions claim kindred in this direction, to detect in the quiet 
farmer of the Tell some likeness to the indolent Persian, and to 
picture in the roving horseman of the Sahara the true repro- 
quction of Jugurtha*s Numidians. Whencesoever really derived 
and with whatever interminglings and crossings of race, locality, 
and (perhaps consequent) character strongly marked to this day, 
divide them into three distinct classes — the Arabs of the Tell ', 
those of the Sahara, and the Kabyles. The whole are comprised 
under some 1200 tribes, of which the province of Algiers 
contains 209, that of Constantine 659, and that *of Oran 287. 
Of these, 139, chiefiy in Constantine, were very lately stated by 
'a French writer to be ** entierement insoumises,** and are for the 
most part Kabyles. The population of the tribes has been 
already stated. ' Their organization is, as most people are well 
aware, a mere development of the family or patriarchal principle. 
Each tribe is a family — Oualad Mokhtar, the sons of Mokhtar, 
Beni-KhatUi the children of Khalil — the chief of each is its father, 
Cheikh (the old man). The subdivisions of the tribes are called 
in diflPerent localities Ferka, Kkarouba, Dachra^ Douar ; the 
latter term prevails esery where among the tent-dwelling tribes. 
Several tribes are frequently united under the authority of one 
chief. Tins system was adopted by the Turks, and has been re- 
tained by the French, and with it the Turkish titles of Khalifa, 
Agfia or Kaid. 

So much has been told and written about the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the Arab, and so much will be gathered incidentally 
out of the narrative of M. Gerard throwing light on their 
domestic customs, that it seems almost needless to say much on 
that head here. Wisdom, bravery, patient endurance, generosity, 
politeness, sobriety, and, above all, hospitality, are the qualities 
at any rate most highly insisted on and extolled, if not always 
developed in their full vigour. The highest eulogium which 
can be conferred on a cheik is ** his sabre ever drawn, his hand 
ever open." A strict code of etiquette common to them, and 
more or less to all nations of Arab origin or infusion, confers on 
them a grave dignity of manners, which has been remarked by 
all travellers, whilst the law of hospitality obliges them to 
welcome, entertain, and dismiss in safety any stranger who 
presents himself, and that without inquiry as to his name or 
condition. In matters of religion the Arab is a strict Maho- 

' Called by M. Gerard, but evidently in reference to Constantine 
almost exclusively, the Chaouia. See p. 8. 
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metan. His dwelling, whether he tills the Tell or roves the 
Sahara, is almost invariablj a tent ; the Rabyle builds a cottage. 
" Child of the plain, rover, shepherd, nomad," says a modern 
author, ** the Arab disdaining to chain himself down to a hut 
traverses on horseback his vast pastures, and carries his plough 
from field to field, but without ever overstepping a certain line 

ofdemarcation, which denotes the domain of each tribe But 

the nature of localities has produced differences of character 
between the several groups of the Arab race. The Arab of the 
Tell, brought more closely into contact with the earth by his 
agricultural labour, approaches more nearly in character to the 
matter-of-fact Kabyle, though without the latter's industry. The 
Arab of the broad plains of the Sahara alone preserves with 
fidelity the poetic type of the national character.** Or let us 
take their characters from each others' mouths — it should be 
premised that corn being a scarce article in the Sahara, the 
Arabs of that country make annual expeditions to the markets of 
the Tell to purchase their stock for the ensuing twelve months. 

" Dirty slovens I " cry the Arabs of the Tell ; ** curd drinkers I 
always on the move like grasshoppers, your proper calling is that 
of highwaymen — ^you have nothing but dates to eat. If we shut 
our markets againstt you, you would die of hunger — we hold vou 
by the stomach. You have no baths, no mosques, no woods. You 
worship your sheep and your camels, and they .make you forget 
your prayers and your ablutions— indeed, how could you per- 
form them, you have barely water to drink. We on the con- 
trary have barley, wheat, honey, wood and water, baths and 
mosques, markets, cloth, cotton, sugar, coffee, soap, perfumes, 
iron and steel, all in plenty. We are happy. Camped by the 
sirle of some fountain, we live quietly there without being 
obliged to run about day after day after every thing we want.** 

" Poor beggars !** reply the Sahara Arabs ; *' always in quest 
of wool and campl's hair and dates — a pleasant life is yours I 
The Sahara furnishes you both your clothes and your tents. 
You camp always in the same place, in the midst of dung and 
fleas. You are nothing but servants I work, work for ever. 
All the winter you are day labourers, all the summer reapers. 
You nearly all go on foot over a country ever up or down hill, 
knocking your heads against the branches of trees and scratch- 
insT yourselves among the bushes. Yours is the country of 
crim^, of lions, of plagues, and of sultans, who make slaves of you 
and eat you up with taxes. Degenerate Arabs, our father 
Ismael would not own you ! It is true, we in the Sahara cannot 
boast your barley, your wheat, or your water — but if there 
we wefarfirom our bread and near to our ihirst, because grain and 
rain are scarce, God has given us other thing^. He has given 
us those ships of the desert, which can in a day transport us 
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'frona the land of oppression to that of freedom. Sheep and 
•goats innumerable, on whose backs, on whose sides, on whose 
udders we live. Mares of rare beauty, for whose foals by the 
way we make the men of the Tell pay handsome prices, more 
quiet than horses, and better able to support h6at, hunger, and 
thirst. Our tents are large, well furnished, and always new, for we 
never want for wool or camel's hair to repair them. Our women 
are all pretty, with graceful necks and white teeth, and never 
with huge stomachs, like the she-gluttons in the Tell. Every day 
•brings some fresh amusement, excitement, festival ; a wedding, 
with plenty of firing ; a caravan leaviner, passing by, returning, 
welcome guests, and never does the * God-bidden * * lie in the 
open air. Or the council has to assemble, or a tribe to change 
its camping ground, or there is hunting afler ostrich, antelope, 
or gazelle with relays of dogs, or after hare, partridge, or 
bustard with falcons." 

These two elegant speeches, containing the substance of all 
the gibes which are bandied between the Arabs of the two 
districts when they meet, convey a pretty accurate idea of the* 
leading distinctions between the two, distinctions which result 
from the very wide peculiarities of soil, &c., which were pointed 
out in the chapter on the physical features of the country. 

As a corollary, it may be added that, with all their braggfing, 
the Arabs of the Sahara are so thoroughly alive to their de- 
pendence on the granary of the Tell, that they say frankly, in 
reference to any difference of religion between themselves and 
the owners, for the time being, of the Tell, ** We can be neither 
Mussulmans, nor Jews, nor Christians ; we are obliged to be the 
friends of our own stomachs ;" and more poetically, ** The Tell 
is our mother, and whoever has married her our father." 

Even in the Sahara, however, in the well-watered and wooded 
spots called Ksours, are to be found a few sedentary farmers, who 
are great rearers of poultry and growers of pepper, and are as 
-much laughed at by their nomad neighbours as the men of the 
Tell. " Grocer I " " pepper merchant I *' " father of corpulence ! " 
•(or rather " of a great belly,**) are the approf)riate epithets. 

The Arab of the Sahara, true type of the race, as has been 
«aid, is at once rover, hunter, shepherd, and warrior ; a man of 
a dry and sinewy frame, a face bronzed by the sun, a piercing 
black e^'e, limbs well proportioned, rather large than small, and 
making the most of his height. Of his dress, M. Gerard' gives 
an accurate and lively description''. Every one knows how, 
from the very exigencies of his life, he becomes a proverb not 
only of horsemanship, but of care and attention to his horse ; 
with the Arab the study of breed, and training, and treatment, 

* Arab name for a chance guest. ^ See p. 55. 
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is of paramount importance, arid is communicated, like his 
education in religion, war, love. Sec, by traditions handed down 
from father to don, as the old and youn^ men of the tribe sit in 
a circle on the sand, in front of the tents, of an evening. Poems 
and proverbs in honour of horses are abundant. To foster 
and care for them is matter of even religion, for Sidi Omar, the 
prophet*s companion, has said, *' Love your horses, tend them 
carefully, they deserve it ; treat them as your own children, and 
feed them as your friends, cover them carefully, and, tor the love 
of Allah, do not neglect them, for you will repent of it here and 
hereafter." 

It is no wonder that, with all this care and knowledge, the 
Arab grows up an unequalled rider. But his powers of walking 
seem to he as remarkable. This quality is developed principally 
in the couriers, or " running postmen.*' The rekcus performs 
almost incredible journeys — incredible, that is, to any one not 
acquainted with the capabilities of the North American Indian — 
scarcely stopping all day, when out of breath merely pausing to 
take sixty inhalations and then going on again; ac night, sleeping 
a couple of hours with a piece of slow match of the necessary 
length tied to his toe to wake him, and in the end thinking 
himself well paid for a run on end of 180 miles or so, by four 
francs ! 

Less space than might be desired is left for a sketch of the 
Kabyle and his country, for the two must be taken together. 
Throughout the whole tiistory of Algeria it has been seen that 
there ever remained a portion of the population unsubdued by 
force, and unamenable to blandishment. We have, all along, 
given them the name of the mountain-dwellers, and under 
w hatevcr successive names they have at different times passed, 
this, at any rate, distinguishes and identifies them through all. 
Gaetuli, Berbers, Kabyles, it is ever the same stubborn, stolid, 
untameable race, defyintf, in their mountain fastnesses, the efforts 
of regular strategy, or if driven out for a uhile, dropping over 
the southern wall of their natural fortress down among the sands 
and palm&of the Sahara, only to return the moment the victors 
conceivea themselves secure. 

Kabylia, frequently divided into Greater and Lesser, occupies 
the north-eastern corner of the province of llAlgiers, and the 
north-western of Constant! ne, and is a maze of mountainous 
country, striking through from the sea-shore to the central chain 
of the Atlas. The whole of this territory is intersected with 
ravines, and watered by moimtain torrents ; but the ravines 
spread into many a broad valley, and the torrents into many a 
fair lake ; the hill-sides are well wooded, and the Kabyle, a 
proverb of industry, and as he is a good farmer, except when he 
is meddled with— and then he fights in a manner peculiarly bis 
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own — valleys, woods, river sides, every available nook and 
corner, often hanging high on the mountain side in spots where 
one would think a roat could be the only gardener, teem with 
cultivation and richly repay the care of the cultivator. 

The Kabyle is in many respects a very different creature from 
the Arab. Much fairer universally, many of them have blue 
eyes and light hair — features unknown in Sahara or Tell. The 
oval face and boasted long neck of the Arab are the exact 
reverse of the square head and short neck of the Kabyle. The 
one never shaves his beard, the other abstains from that ap- 
pendage until twenty-five, when he is a man. The first always 
covers his head, and whenever he can, his feet, the latter goes 
with both uncovered ; a sort of woollen shirt reaching below 
the knees, a pair of feetless gaiters, and a huge leathern apron 
for work, form his regular costume — ^not without the all-per- 
vading burnous, which motives of strict economy prompt him 
to preserve for an indefinite time, regardless of patches, rents, 
dirt, and other matters. He has inherited it from his father, 
and will transmit it to his son. One would not like to be that 
young man's heir-apparent. 

Lastly, the Kabyle lives in a house — a cottage, a hut, a hovel 
if you will, but still a real substantial house fixed to the soil — built 
of rough stones, or of the remains of old Roman forts,orof unburnt 
brick, and covered with thatch, or, among the wealthier, with 
tiles. There are seldom more than two rooms, the one for the 
family, the other for the horses and cattle. If one of the 
daughters marries, and it is arranged she shall live at home, the 
newly-married couple have a third room constrcicted over the 
stable. The Kabyles are, in short, the Swiss of Algeria. 

It is right, however, to add, that a somewhat larger range of 
country than what has been treated of may be strictly included 
in the general title of Kabylia, and that the most prominent 
features of the description — modern and historical — which has 
been just given, apply principally, if not exclusively, to that 
large and preponderant group of the Kabyle tribes known as 
the Kabyles of the Djurjura, whose country is called l^ General 
Daumas " la Grande Kabylie ;** and of which territory he re- 
marks, that ** the situation it occupies between Constantine and 
Algiers, the richhess of its soil and the resistance it has offered 
to all invasions, have alwa3's invested it with an importance far 
more considerable than that of the other ' Kabylies,* which, of 
far smaller extent and far less populous, have proved easier to 
attack and subdue.** ' 

Some tribes have, by great efforts and much expenditure of 
time, men, powder, and military stores, to say nothing of 
patience, diplomacy, and negotiation, been brought to acqui- 
escence in the general arrangements of submission. But these 
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seem for the most part to have been destined to find themselves 
pretty soon exposed to the bitterest contempt of the neighbour- 
ing tribes for having preferred dishonour to dealh. There was 
no kind of insult which was not heaped upon them ; the com- 
monest was to carry off one of the principal men of the peccant 
tribe, muffle him up in the entire dress of an old woman, adorn 
bim with a necklace made of the entrails of beasts, and in this 
condition march him through the market-place amid the uni- 
versal hootings of the bystanders *. This is the way in which 
the submissive Kabyles are to this very day treated. 

With regard to the vast majority of them, as General Daumas 
remarks, and as a glance at the map will show, the principal 
route from Algiers to Constantino runs through their country, 
and for this and other obvious reasons it has become imperative 
to effect their subjugation. Such an expedition has been long 
organizing and long talked of, but the formidable nature of the 
obstacles and enemy to contend with, might well make the 
boldest hesitate ; and though, when these chapters were begun, 
it was reported to have started, news of further delay have 
since been received. 

This brief sketch of the Kabyles cannot be better concluded 
than by the following spirited extract from a modern French 
writer, who, in recording the expedition (a.d. 539) of Saloman ' 
against the mountain dwellers of the Aures, thus describes them 
and their country : — ** This imposing mountain range, looked 
upon by the natives as at once the rampart and the garden of 
Numidia, presents over the surface of its vast extent a wonderful 
variety of soil and climate. The deep valleys and lofty plateaux 
of which it is composed, contain rich pastures, and produce 
fruits of a delicious flavour and incredible size. From the 
higher mountain peaks descend torrents whose bed never dries 
up, and the evaporation of whose waters during the summer 
heats, produces a profuse deposit of saline crystals. The 
possessors of this splendid country are the ancient subjects of 
Bocchus and of Jugurtha. Many a time have successive foreign 
invaders changed their name, but their national character re- 
mains unaltered. In their own language they call themselves 
* the free people ' (Imazigh), and so, in truth, they are. Neither 
Carthaginian, nor Roman, nor Vandal, nor Greek, nor Arab, 
nor Turk, have ever been able to effect their complete subjuga- 
tion. In their rear is the desert — scorching and impracticable — 
thither they retire when they find themselves close pressed by 
superior force, but only to return at the very first opportunity. 
This fertile territory they consider to be theirs by right, and 
they will keep it free and untamed like themselves. The towns, 

* DaumSui. ' See p. 27. 
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the fortB, the raslles, which the Romans ereNed there, now 
cover ihe (crounil with their ruin*, and sheep feed smm^ the 
ihaltcred Cdliinms of ihe temple of Esculapius. Always nl wnr 
uilh ench olhcr or streneem, this wild people spiireB neither 
friend n<ir foe i their hand is against every man. Thej never 
appear in the plain country but to plunder, to burn, and to rut 
inroals." Such were the formidable enemies ag-ainst whom 
Saloman undertook hia pempBi)cn. and luoh, with tinme modifica- 
tions, we may a<ld, ere the people aj^ainat whom the long 
pendinjf expedition of the French will now have to win its 
"difficult way'." 

' Since Ihe above was written, however, the enpeditiiin has ac- 
tually atarted. and aa thtae sheeln gii lo press news are almost daily 
arriving; of its profireea and aucceaa. A telegraphic dispatch dated 
June 25, announces the captui* nf the villages of Ait-Larba and 
Sidi-Lassen, "the largest ih all KHbylla," and adds, "we are mi* 
maaCers of the entire cuuntry,"— this last stntemeat is in all pru- 
babilily premature. 




PREFACE 



TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 



The editor of the folIowiDg pages, of which the first 
French edition only appeared in the month of August, 
] 855, enjoyed the satisfaction of a personal interview 
with the celebrated author, during a short stay which 
the latter made in Paris in November last, previous 
to his return to the scene of his exploits in Algeria. 

It was not without a deep feeling of interest and 
curiosity that he entered the presence of so remark- 
able a man. How far would his exterior correspond 
with the impression which a knowledge of his extra- 
ordinary life would naturally create ! What manner 
of man was this, who had so often overcome, alone, 
and in the darkness of night, the terrible king of 
beasts ; and who had extorted the admiring reverence 
of many a fierce tribe for whom, in the outset of his 
perilous career, he had only been an object of hatred 
and derision, a '' dog of a Christian i"" 

The i^nswer to these natural queries was some- 
whi^t unexpected. After a few moments of delay. 
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passed in a room of which the floor was covered with 
lion skins instead of a carpet, Lieutenant Gerard 
entered. I was already familiar with his portrait, 
of which almost every street in Paris contains at 
least one, and the first glance assured me that it was 
an exact resemblance. But what struck me most 
forcibly during the fcng interview which followed, 
was the utter absence of all that swagger and pre- 
tention which marks ordinary heroes, — a gentleness 
of voice and manner which was almost feminine, — ^and 
a simplicity and dignity which I could easily imagine 
was the result, at least in part, of ten years^ inter- 
course with the grave and silent children of the 
desert. 

It seemed to me hardly possible that those delicate 
and slender hands, which he crossed before him after 
the manner of the Arabs, had really given the death- 
blow to so many of the hitherto invincible monarchs 
of the Atlas ; and it was not until I had examined, as 
closely as courtesy permitted me to do, his long and 
sinewy arms, erect port, clear and expressive eye, 
and a certain singular mixture of modesty and self- 
confidence, that I was able to recognise in him the 
greatest of all hunters since the days of Nimrod, and 
the man who has confronted with calm and reflecting 
courage, during a long series of years, more appalling 
dangers than have perhaps ever been encountered 
by any other being, warrior or sportsman, living or 
dead. 
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A recent writer in the Westmivister Bemew^ No. 
XYII., January, 1856, who does full justice to the 
*^ fascinating interest ^^ of O^rard^s autobiography, 
uses the following language, which may be appro- 
priately quoted in this place : — 

^^ It is quite clear, on comparing the works of 
Gerard and Gordon Gumming, that the lion of 
Northern Africa is a far more formidable enemy 
than the lion of Southern Africa. Not only does 
Gumming seem to have triumphed without difficulty, 
but he had to combat lions who ran away from dogs, 
and generally avoided coming to blows with him. 
This is quite contrary to G^rard^s experience. The 
lion of Northern Africa is but too ready to attack : 
hungry or not, the sight of an enemy rouses his fury 
at once; and as to cowardice, G^rard^s narrative 
leaves no room for such a suspicion. Indeed the 
lion, so far from running away from the hunter, at- 
tacks a whole tribe of armed Arabs, and often scat* 
ters them to the winds. No Arab thinks of attack- 
ing a lion unless supported by at least twenty muskets; 
and even then, if the lion is killed, it is not until he 
has committed serious damage in their ranks.^^ 

Nothing can be more remote from my intention, 
nor probably from that of the Westminster reviewer, 
than to depreciate the remarkable hunting achieve- 
ments of Mr. Gordon Gumming, whose name I found 
was known to Jules Gerard, since the' latter ex- 
pressed to me his regret that his want of acquaint- 
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ance with our language did not allow him to have 
the pleasure of reading Gumming'^s volumes. But 
there is a difference in the character and career of 
these two celebrated hunters, quite as worthy of 
notice as that which appears to exist between the 
lions of Northern and Southern Africa, and to which, 
in introducing the French ^^Liorhiiller^ to the Eng- 
lish public, it may not be inexpedient to refer. 

Gumming,— as he avows in his own frank and manly 
style, prosecuted his long war against animals ferw 
natures from two motives, — the love of sport, and the 
equally legitimate desire of gain ; and if, while he has 
earned undisputed, honours by his gallantry and skill, 
he has also acquired more solid advantages by the 
sale or exhibition of his numerous trophies, he must 
be a pitiful and carping critic who can find in this 
fact any ground of cavil or censure. 

But it is simply a matter of fairness and equity, 
as well as essential to the appreciation of G^rard'^s 
chivalrous and disinterested, character, to observe, 
that the latter has not only been impelled to accept 
the perilous risks of his adventurous career by more 
elevated motives, but that he has inflexibly refused to 
accept even the smallest fraction of the ample gifts 
which Arab gratitude would have freely placed at his 
disposal. Long before this he might have attained 
to affluence if he would have consented to receive the 
appropriate* offerings of horses and herds, of which 
the heads of tribes, whose property he bad often 
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saved from inevitable destruetioD, earnestly besought 
his acceptance. Except the Gross of the Legion of 
Honour, and a few beautiful weapons conferred upoii 
him by the Emperor of Austria, the Comte de Paris, 
and others, he has gained no other recompense, and 
coveted no greater opulence, than the modest reve-. 
nues of a lieutenant of Spahis. 

But even this circumstance, significant as it is, 
does not sufficiently indicate the generous and deli-^ 
cate spirit in which Gerard has always consistently 
performed what he considers the " mission '^ imposed 
upon him. It would be unjust both to him and to his 
English readers, not to place him before them in his 
true character, a knowledge of which will be the best 
possible preparation for the perusal of his unexampled 
exploits. 

It must be said, then, without a shadow of exagge^ 
ration, that Jules Gerard regards himself as an in- 
strument of Promdence in protecting from the most 
frightful dangers, from ruin, and from death, families 
and tribes, who, in spite of unquestionable courage, 
are no match for the terrible king of beasts, and but 
feebly quaUfied to protect themselves from his irre- 
sistible assault. It was natural that I should seize 
the opportunity of interrogating the Lion-Hller on 
this point as well as on others ; and a single specimen 
of our conversation will suffice as an indication of the 
tone of mind to which I refer. 

Having inquired of him whether long habit and 
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familiarity with a peril so perpetually recurring had 
not blunted his apprehensions, in preparing for each 
new encounter with his formidable antagonist, he re- 
plied, — that, on the contrary, every fresh combat ap« 
peared to him more full of hazard than the previous 
one, more doubtful in its possible results, more sug- 
gestive of the serious conviction, that neither skill 
nor courage were sufficient to secure victory ; and he 
added this example : — 

After spending on one occasion many hours of a 
long winter night, up to the knees in snow, — ^for the 
scene of his combat was a lofty mountain, — he found 
himself close upon a huge lion, who had stealthily 
approached him, and had arrived within a few paces 
of the spot on which he stood. In spite of the in- 
tense cold which he had so long endured, the emotion 
excited by his imminent peril covered him with a pro- 
fuse sweat, and for a moment he was unnerved. ^' But 
I am not in the habit,^ continued he, with a simplicity 
and absence of affectation which it was impossible not 
to appreciate, ^^ of trusting in my own strength ; I 
lifted my eyes for a moment to heaven ; and conscious 
that I did not wage war against the lion either from 
vain-glory or from the desire of gain, I confidently 
asked for help. In one instant my pulse was as calm 
as it is at this moment, my arm as firm as if it had 
been of steel, and in the next the lion was lying dead, 
almost at my feet.^^ 

It is the great charm of personal intercourse with 
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this remarkable man, that he is as free from yanity 
or conceit as if he were the most obscure soldier in 
the French army, and as anxious to avoid public 
notice and applause, as minor heroes are solicitous to 
attract them. 

The work of which a translation is here offered, is 
not the only production of M. 6^rard**s pen. §ome 
years ago he published an interesting volume on the 
various modes of hunting the wild beasts of Northern 
Africa \ a work of a somewhat technical character, 
and designed as a guide for those who might after- 
wards indulge themselves in the dangerous delights 
of Algerian sports. But of the ten chapters which 
compose that book, only three refer to lion-hunting, 
the remaining seven being occupied with a description 
of the chase of hyenas, wild boars, and other still 
more ignoble brutes* The present volume, however^ 
contains a new and complete record of his successivQ 
combats, during a period of ten years, with the king 
of beasts, the most minute account of the habits of 
the latter, and the actual details of many a deadly 
struggle and hard won victory. 

It must be added, that it contains also various 
episodes, — such as the history of the unfortunate 
Small, of the acute and successful scamp Moham- 
jned-ben-Oumbark, of the lion Hubert who died of 
grief, the exquisite tale of Aicha and her terrible 

* The Editor is glad to see that this work is also to appear in 
English* 
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suitor, and others, — which would alone suffice to 
invest the work with a high degree of interest, 
even if it contained not one of those thrilling in- 
cidents of the author's own life which give it its 
special character. Nor can the reader fail to be in^ 
terested on meeting, as he will in the course of this 
narrative, the now celebrated names of St. Amaud 
and Ganrobert, both African heroes, and of the gal- 
lant General de Lourmel, whose brilliant career was 
sadly but honourably closed before the walls of 
Sebastopol. 

T. W. M. 
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THE LION-KILLER: 

OR, 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 

JULES GERARD. 



CHAPTER I. 



MY TOCATIOir. 



Did you eyer know, from your own sad experience, what 
it is, having been the child of parents sufficiently affluent 
to diffuse some benefits around them, to awake on some 
melancholy morn, as indigent as the unfortunates whom 
they were wont to relieve but the day before ? . . . and did 
you ever happen to lose at the same time, together with 
your fortune, a father or a mother, for whom you would 
most joyfully have shed the last drop of your blood ? 

Then you may understand the frail and timid child, 
longing to become a strong and courageous man, that he 
may be the help and the protector of a family bereaved 
not only of the goods of this world, but of the natural 
and lawful support of its chief, who was its only strength 
and its most precious treasure. 

Such are the circumstances— I must at the outset con« 
fesa it with a noble feeling of pride— ^hich made me 
" the Lion-Killer ;" such is the secret motive that brought 
me to stand in the path of the king of creation, of that 
formidable giant with whom I did not fear, poor weak 
•dwarf that I am, to wage war $ but an honest, open, loyal 

B 
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•war, siicli as ought to be carried on between two brave 
adversaries, of whom the one will take the life of the 
other, standing face to face, chance for chance, and Ood 
alone for witness of the fight. 

One last confession to the reader will conclude my 
preamble, and that is, that at mj verj first steps in this 
adventurous career, I found a painful analogy between 
the condition of my own family, struck by disaster and 
death, and that of the Arab family of whom the lion has 
devoured the last head of cattle, and then the chief. 

It is not difficult to fancy my deep emotion and my 
impatience to meet the enemy, when, invited under the 
tent he had just laid waste, I found the women all in 
tears, children too young to comprehend the extent of 
their loss, and a white-haired old man glancing bitterly 
on his emaciated arm, once so terrible in the hour of 
revenge. 

I once heard a young man, still beardless, almost a 
child, impose silence upon the wives of his father, killed 
on the preceding day by a lion, and tell them, in that ac- 
cent which echoes directly from the heart : " To-morrow 
we will mourn, lament, and weep at leisure ; to-day wo 
want blood, to wash ofiT our own precious blood, to 
avenge my father, your lord and master. Where are his 
weapons ? I will have them ; produce them instantly." 

But let us not anticipate incidents hereafter to be 
described. In these memoirs, the true diary of a hunter, 
written day by day, deed by deed, each episode must ap- 
pear in its time and place, and in due order. In the 
mean time, let us begin with the history of my vocation, 
and say something about my arrival on the African 
shores. 

Whenever I meet a troop of little boys playing at 
soldiers in the street, some dressed up in paper caps, 
some armed with wooden swords and guns of the same 
dangerous description, I stop to watch their operations. 
If the earps'd^armee is in the least numerous, it will be 
an extraordinary chance if you do not find in its ranks 
one who is destined to be a true soldier. It is not always 
the commander; you are sometimes compelled to seek 
your future hero between a couple of boobieS; whom you 
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iniglifc readily take for little girls dressed up as boys* 
But, on scrutinizing more narrowly all those infantine 
countenances, you will not fail to pick out some little 
fellow, very easy to distinguish from his companions, 
either by his manner of holding his arms, or by his air 
(not of a swaggermg blade, for these are but peacocks, 
fit only to display their shining plumage), but by his 
thoroughly earnest manner, which seems to say, ** This is 
my right place, and this business suits me exactly." 

For my part, when I behold such an expression of fiice, 
I cannot help thinking in my own mina, that there is 
little doubt of that boy making one day a good soldier. . . 
But to what profession will his parents bring him up ? . . • 
They will perhaps make a notary of him, or an adro- 
cate ; — put a pen in his hands and bid him use it some- 
how ; — whereas already, scarcely out of his shell, he has 
all the aspect of a trooper. In such a case I would give 
any thing to know the father of that child, to have it in 
my power to wait upon him and say : " When I was your 
son's age, I used to play at soldiers like him ; my parents 
wished me to follow quite another profession than the 
military one. I loved my parents and respected them 
sincerely, but yet, you see, I am a soldier." 

Indeed, when a vocation is quite true, quite decided, 
there is no mistaking it. 

When I was only ten years old, I used to hunt with an 
old arquebuse the sparrows who came to ravage the finiit 
in my father's garden, and the cats who made wsr on the 
sparrows. I collected ail the children of, the neighbour- 
hood, and summoned them to the enjoyment of mimic 
fights. At sixteen, I could have given lessons in fencing^ 
and in pugilism. 

I saw one day, at a village feast, a man, a huge giant- 
like ruffian, ill-use a woman in the most brutal manner: a 
crowd stood round them, looked on in silence, and nobody 
interfered. I stepped between the victim and her tyrant^ 
and said to the latter, ** You are a coward ! leave this 
woman in peace, or I shall knock you down on the 
spot." The man was beaten by the boy, hissed by 
the crowd, and the woman slipped away avenged and 
gratefuL 

b2 
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In the meantime I was longing to tiy my strength on 
a more important stage than the fencing-schooL 

In those dajs one was apt to meet with a species of in- 
dividuals, not as yet classed in the book of humanity, and 
who since have usurped the pompous name of lions. The 
Tapourish airs, impudent swagger, and insolent bearing of 
these gentlemen grated on my nerves in a particularly 
nnsufferable manner, and I declared myself their sworn 
enemy. But, must I confess it ? • . . after several suc- 
cessiye encounters, gone through without the slightest 
scratch, finding my adversaries not in the least formidable, 
I hung up my foils once more in their own place. En- 
dowed with a firm will, and with unbounded confidence, I 
promised myself never to employ henceforth those means 
of action except to accomplish the object I had marked 
out in my own mind. My fixed and determined idea was 
to confront the greatest dangers that might come in my 
way ; — ^to seek by every possible means those which did 
not naturally occur ; so as both to replace in the worthiest 
manner the head of my family, and to ameliorate its lot. 

It was with such dispositions that I enlisted in the 
Spahis\ and landed at JBane the 19th of Jiine, 1842. 

Like most of the young men who go to Africa, I ex- 
pected soon to find an opportunity of distinguishing 
myself. Indeed, I had scarcely buttoned on my uniform, 
when an officer stepped up and said to me : '* You are 
just come from Prance, I engage you for my orderly." 

I asked him what I should have to do, to which he 
replied : " You will have to dress my two horses and your 
own, to polish my arms, and clean my boots." 

I was violently tempted to answer the officer that I 

should have felt peculiarly gratified had he proposed to 

. render me the same service ; but I reflected that I was a 

. soldier, and that it was not worth while beginning by being 

put under arrest, so I merely said that his horses would 

, be badly dressed, his arms badly polished, and his boots 

still more badly cleaned. The officer looked at me from 

head to foot ; 1 bowed politely and we parted. 

An hour after I was sent for by the paymaster. 

•* Can you write?" 

French r^ments in Algeria mainly composed of natiTes. 
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**Tes, captain." 

'' Yeiy good; inspection is coming on, I bave mucli to 
do ; you will work in my office." 

I was directed to sit down immediately before a table 
covered with all sorts of writing implements, and one of 
the secretaries handed me over a paper to copy. As soon 
as it was done, — and I was not long about it, — I presented 
it to the secretary, who after examining it carefully passed 
it to the paymaster, who at once exclaimed : '' Pray, sir, 
what language do you write in ?" 

" I have copied the paper, captain.'* 

" What, sir ! you have copied ! , . but it is illegible ; it 
is utterly impossible to decipher a single word through** 
out this infernal scrawl." 

I replied that I had never written so plainly in all my 
life ; upon which I was invited to return to my quarters, 
and resume my service. Come, thought I, at last I am 
going to be a man and a soldier ! 

I was furnished with arms, horse, and harness ^ com- 
plete. Thus equipped and fitted out from head to foot, 
nothing was left to do but to start for the wars. 

Among my new comrades there was one for whom I 
felt a great liking. He was an old corporal, nam^d 
!Bousselot, a regular type of an experienced and excellent 
trooper. I asked him if there was any chance of our 
'soon taking the field. 

" We shall never do any thing here," he replied ; " if 
you like, we will petition to form part of a squadron 
which is being raised at Guelma." 

Three months after we were ordered off, and we bade a 
joyful adieu to the town of Bone, to its seaport, gardens, 
and fair mountains, and the third day, from the top of a 
hill, we beheld the camp of Ouelma, which has since be* 
come a charming little town. 

Every body does not know that the corps of Spahis, with 
the exception of a few officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and soldiers, is almost entirely composed of native horse* 
men. To that circumstance I was indebted for the 
honour of being claimed as orderly during the three months 
I had spent at Bone. 

Living constantly among the French spahis I never had 
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the least communication with our native brethren-in^ams, 
and on arriving at Guelma, I was stnick with the cold re- 
ception we met with on their part. I could not speak S; 
single word of their language, but their looks and gestures 
left me very lifctle doubt of their total absence of good 
feeling towards us. I inquired from my friend Bousselot 
what might be the causes of the sort of repulsion with 
which we seemed to inspire the Arabs. 

^ Thej neither like wme nor those who drink it," he 
answered, with a most contemptuous shrug of the shoul- 
ders ; " these people will never be civilized." 

This was the total amount of his observation about the 
Arabs, after living amidst them for more than ten years. 

I understood at once that I should have in him but a 
poor professor, if I wished to study the language, man- 
ners, and customs of the Arabs, and I resolved henceforth 
to do without a master. There are some situations in t]ui 
world, in which you must have recourse to self-tuition. 

When we arrived, there was a great talk in camp about 
approaching expeditions and hard fighting. I already 
smelt gunpowder, and dreamt of colours taken, and ene- 
mies cleft right in two. As to Bousselot, much more 
Cctical than myself, he only dreamt of razzia* and 
ty. This good fellow, a first-rate soldier, if ever 
there was one, full of courage, frankness, and honour, 
longed for the fighting just as much as I did, but only to 
provide himself m the first place with money, and in the 
second with the opportunity of spending it in drink. Hia 
very limited instruction excluding all hopes of any higher 
grade than that of corporal, which he had obtained on 
the battle-field, and subsequently resigned to have the 

Eleasure of running through all our A&ican possessions, 
e had quite made up his mind to that sort of existence. 
To him a campaign was a speculation, an adventure, a 
chance, a sort of business afiair, at the issue of which he 
aitertained pleasant visions of captured oxen, sheep, and 
tapirs, particularly easy to convert into money, the source 
of many a joyous carouse, to atone for the fatigues and 
privations of war. A horse, a gun, one or two humatu*^ and 
a saddle were, in my noble friend's eyes, the only striking 
* An Qpper ganoent or doak worn b j the Anba. 



consequences of an Arab being taken or killed, and, I 
must add, that be held in very small esteem those who 
made prisoners. If be slew a chief, it was a grand 
affair, and bis potations, so much the more copious and 
frequent, were indefinitely kept up, to the immense joj 
of bis comrades. 

One evening, Sousselot was telling one of the storiesi 
of bis repertory which I had long known bj heart, but 
which his fiivourite chums, Otfc and Block, amongst 
others, every time received with new favour on account 
of the winding-up, so interesting for their « German 
throats, whose everlasting thirst no drinking could ever 
quench. 

The cbieflaiu our hero was hotly pursuing, according to 
his recital, was not so well mounted as himself. In less 
time than he requires to empty a bottle, Kousselot over* 
takes him, puts a biillet through his head, and dismounts 
forthwith to take possession of his charger, which he 
values at 500 francs (20/.), his gun worth about 100, and 
his biunous and saddle worth about as much more. 

** But," stammers out Block, '* did you not searcb his 
clothes to see if be had some nice little pocket-.money F" 

*^ How many days did the carouse last out ?" strikes in 
the matter-of-fact Ott. 

'*To horse, lads! to horse!" roared out the sergeant 
on duty, as he came in panting and blowing, *' we are oft 
in a quajrter of an bour for a razzia," 

'* Bravo!'* exclaimed Bousselot rising; '' G-ribouri 
(this was bis horse's name) has made razzias such as 
were never heard of in this part of the country. If, to* 
morrow, he can only get a glimpse of a red burnous, no 
one shall have it but he ; as to the drinking part of the 
business, all our comrades shall have their share of that." 

After a night's march through a pelting rain, we reached 
the territory of the rebellious tribe, and found they bad 
carried their property somewhere else. The warrior I was 
to cleave in two, the red burnous Bousselot bad reckoned 
upon, had of course followed the emigration, and all that 
we saw in the shape of enemies, were a few famished 
hounds wandering about the place. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

A rSW K0TE8 OV THE WAB IK AJBICA. 

f HE war in Africa is so extremely peculiar, owing to the 
eharacter and the customs of the adversaries to whom the 
[French are opposed, that I have thought it proper to 
trace a slight sketch of it for the benefit of those who 
take an interest in our conquest. 

The native population of Algeria is divided into three ' 
different races : the Kahyles, established in the mountains 
situated on the sea-coast, and whose habitations are fixed ; 
the Chaouia (ancient Numidians), who form the largest 
part of the population in the province of Constantino, 
and whose tents, flocks, and herds, occupy the whole 
country included between Eibylia and the Desert; 
lastly, the Arabsy properly so called, who are masters of 
the oasis, who spend the summer season on the high 
table-lands, and who winter in the Sahara, or on its 
borders. As each of these three races has a mode of 
warfare quite peculiar to itself, I will describe them suc- 
cessively. 

The Kabyles dwell on mountains generally well wooded, 
steep, and of very difficult access. They have no cavalry, 
but to make amends for that, they are indefatigable foot* 
soldiers, brave, well armed, and generally first-rate shots. 
To give an idea of their dexterity as marksmen, I will 
only say that, in a great many tribes, the father will only 
consent to the marriage of his daughter when his future 
son-in-law is clever enough to hit, with a single bullet, an 
egg, placed as far as the future father-in-law has been 
able to throw a stone. 

The whole tactics of the £[abyles consist in collecting 
the greatest possible number of guns on the hills which 
command the narrow path the enemy must necessarily 
ascend. The commerce they carry on with our towns 
and in our markets afibrds them every opportunity to 
procure beforehand ample information as to the strength 
and composition of the troops, and their destination. 
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When notice has been given of some Kabjle muster- 
ing, the general commanding in chief goes himself, or 
sends an officer, to reconnoitre its strength and import- 
ance. If the enemy is not very numerous, he only sends 
forward a few companies, who carry, without even re- 
turning the natives' fire, the position they occupied, and 
keep it until the whole column has passed through under 
their protection, or until they are themselves replaced by 
other companies. Should the enemy, on the contrary, 
be in force, the general halts his column within cannon- 
range, and very soon you see the most daring amongst 
the Kabyles come down the hill-side, and approach 
within musket-shot, as if to defy our soldiers. After 
having danced, gambolled, howled, and gesticulated, to 
the great amusement of all, they let fly their shot, and 
return to the scattered groups squatted on the ridge. 

As soon as they have taken breath, the battalions de- 
signed for the attack begin slowly to ascend the 
mountain, making use as much as possible of every bend 
of the ground to cover themselves. During this time 
some pieces of artillery are disposed in a battery, and 
discharge a few shells amidst the gathering to create 
disorder. As soon as the battalions have come within 
two or three hundred yards of the hill, they make a short 
halt to breathe, and then the bugles sound the charge, 
the artillery becomes silent, and officers and soldiers, at 
a running pace, without even returning his fire, drive 
the enemy out of his positions. 

The Kabyles, thus dislodged, disperse on the wooded 
slopes or in the ravines, and wait at a short distance 
until the hill tops they have lost are abandoned, to take 
possession of them again. It often happens that this 
point, which commands the whole country, is chosen to 
establish the bivouac. In that case, whilst the troops 
are advancing, and are busy pitching their tents on the 
assigned spot, the Kabyles direct their whole attention 
to the advanced guard and outposts, which are sent 
round the camp to protect it. Unable to undertake any 
thing against the bivouac, every surrounding ridge being 
well guarded, they await the night; then they crawl 
noiselessly towards the points they have seen occupied in 
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the eyening, and Bometimes attack them so boldly, that 
for some years past the outposts regularly fortify them- 
selyes, not to run the risk of being cut up or taken 
prisoners. 

Another measure, no less intelligent, has been adopted. 
The advanced posts, who are most exposed to an attack, 
remain till it is dark in the position which they think they 
can keep till the next day; then, when the enemy can no 
longer see them, they pi^ down their tents, the fires are 
relighted, and our men shift their quarters either to the 
right or to the left, lying in ambuscade so as to surprise 
the Kabyles when they arrive. If the enemy is content 
with skirmishing at a distance, our soldiers allow him to 
enjoy that pastime, without answering his balls, which 
are wasted in empty space. * 

I have said that the Kabyles never stand firm against 
our troops when they attack a commanding position 
defended by them ; such is also the case in the passage 
of a river, or defile, or in the defence of a village. A 
vigorous attack, without any foolish skirmishing, and 
marching up to them either in a straight line or by con* 
vergent movements, will be qtute sufficient to make them 
abfluadon their positions, without waiting to be charged 
with the bayonet. Nevertheless, as they always allow 
the columns to come very near, and as they are very 
good marksmen, it is not without experiencing consi- 
derable losses that a position defended by large forces 
can be carried. 

The whole tactics of these highlanders consisting in 
firing upon exposed men, without exposing themselves, 
they take care, as I have already said, not to retire, and 
wait, sheltered from the baUs, until they who have driven 
them away retreat in their turn. Then begins the reaUy 
arduous task of the retreat. As soon as they hear the 
sound of the bugles commanding that movement, the 
Elabyles creep out of the rocks and bushes where they 
had lain crouching like wild beasts, and cautiously crawl 
up to the point which is about to be evacuated. It oftea 
happens that our soldiers have scarcely gone fifty yarda 
at a running pace, when the Kabyles already appear oa 
the very spot they occupied a minute before. 
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It is easy to understand the immense advantage they 
then have, firing on oar men, who remain utterly exposed 
up to the moment when they meet with a small hillock, 
a rock, or some trees which have been occupied before- 
hand by a troop well ambuscaded, and beyond which 
they hasten to form in ambush farther on. After waiting 
for the pursuing enemy till he comes within proper range, 
they fire at him, and retire in their turn. This is called 
retreating en echelons. 

Many an opportunity I have had of observing closely 
this sort of operation, either as attached to the general 
who commanded the retreat in person, or when I hap- 
pened to leave my horse to take a shot along with our 
brave foot soldiers. 

This mountain war does great honour to our troops, 
not. only on account of the resistance, the energy, and 
the dexterity of the enemy they have to deal with, but 
also on account of the incredible fatigues they have to 
go through. The fact of men summoned to the ranks by 
lot, leaving behind them their families, their affections, 
their country, most of them without ambition or hopes 
of advancement or rewards, yet dashing with so much 
bravery and entrain through the enemy's ranks, en- 
during with such patience and such fortitude every 
species of hardships, the natural consequence of those 
distant expeditions, can only be accounted for by the 
careless intrepidity and the inexhaustible fund of spirits 
which form the principal feature in the character of the 
French soldier. One single trait in that of the African 
soldier will suffice to make him known and appreciated 
at his just value. 

However small his pay, and however great his love 
for pleasure when once returned to garrison, the 
soldier greatly prefers the mountain — ^that is, KabyHa 
— with nothing to expect but fatigues and bullets, 
to the plain with its plentiful resources for the en- 
joyment of life, and booty which can be converted 
into cash. The reason is plainly this. In Xabylia he is 
certain to find plenty of hard fighting ; whereas he may 
often return from the plain without having fired a single 
shot. The case however is otherwise with the cavalryi 
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who veil remember the splendid razzias they liave for- 
merly made, and who, for this reason and many others^ 
love the plain as much as they hate the mountain. 

The moment a tribe shows symptoms of rebellion, or 
actually shakes off the yoke, measures are forthwith 
taken to inflict exemplary chastisement. A few cam- 
paigns hare sufficed to put the chiefs of our army quite 
up to all the tricks and shifts of our wandering enemies ; 
and now disorder and insurrection are very closely fol- 
lowed by punishment. 

Except in some rare cases, when the cavalry act alone 
against large tribes, the Arabs are easily mastered when 
vigorously attacked ; and, in truth, our cavalry in Africa 
is deficient neither in spirit nor in vigour ; but here, as 
in Kabylia, the great difficulty is the retreat. If the 
enemy has been surprised after a night march, he will 
strain every nerve to regain possession of his flocks and 
tents ; and when every resistance becomes vain, he will 
maintain a running fight to cover the retreat of the 
women and children. But no sooner has he placed these 
in safety, than he returns, more numerous and more 
fierce, in hope to regain what he has lost. It is a 
grand and imposing spectacle to see one of our columns 
driving away a herd of forty thousand head of every 
species of cattle, the fortune of a whole tribe, with its 
tents, baggage, and furniture. 

If some battalions of infantry have been able to come 
up in time to take their share in the razzia, the Arabs 
can but harass our troops, without having it in their 
power to undertake any thing serious against them. 
But such is not the case when the cavalry alone is en- 
gaged, and not sufficiently numerous to cover the flanks 
and the rear of the column ; then the enemy forms in 
thick groups, mutually rousing and exciting each other 
with ferocious screams, and he dashes furiously on the 
point he supposes to be the weakest, to endeavour to 
make a gap. It is only by extreme coolness and self- 
possession in the retreat, ana order in the offensive move- 
ments, that an expedition of this nature, against a 
numerous and enterprising foe, can be crowned with 
success. It is especially in these circumstances that 
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officers and soldiers experienced in this sort of war are 
capable of rendering the most important services. 

Within these few years we have made great progress 
in the plain war, and in the present day we can easily 
overcome a whole tribe without striking a single blow. 
Formerly our generals were obliged to trust to native 
chiefs, who often deceived their confidence, and informed 
the tribes of the moment our troops were to be sent on 
to chastise them. Thanks to a most useful and intel- 
ligent institution all this is now done away with. 

In each division, subdivision, and circle, the superior 
authority commands the services of an " Arabian office," 
composed of officers well versed in the knowledge of the 
country, and thoroughly familiar with the language, 
customs, and habits of the natives. Through the 
medium of these officers, the generals can prepare an 
expedition with the utmost secrecy, and reach the enemy 
at any distance. 

I have only a few more words to add about the war of 
the oasis. 

Although more wandering and unsettled than the 
Chaouias, - whose tribes scarcely ever come out of a 
defined and rather restricted circle, the Arabs possess 
some fixed and permanent habitations, which serve them 
as stores and magazines ; they form villages, constructed 
in the very centre of the oasis, which covers and protects 
them with its forest of palm-trees, and thousands of little 
gardens, planted with fruit-trees, and surrounded by 
walls. Besides these natural fortifications, each village is 
enclosed by strong ramparts, flanked with towers; so 
that it is easy to comprehend the strong resistance that 
can be made by the defenders of the oasis, and the 
serious losses they can inflict on, their enemies. 

As an example, I will briefly describe the taking of 
Zaatcha, in the year 1849. 

Bou-zian, cheik of this village, having revolted against 
the French authority, induced the population of the sur- 
rounding villages to follow him in his rebellion. 

The superior officer commanding at Batna marched 
against the oasis of Zaatcha with part of the second regi- 
ment of the foreign legion which he lx>mmanded. The 
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intention of the chief of the expedition was to rusli on 
the, place and carry it with the bayonet; — and it is very 
true that the intrepidity and long experience of the 
ofScers and soldiers placed under his orders fully justified 
that intention; — but they met there an enemy more 
dangerous than the guns of the Arabs, and against which 
the bayonet itself was of no avaiL 

After killing or routing the defenders of the gardens, 
the attacking column rushed towards the village walls 
to scale them. Here, however, it was checked by a ditch 
of great width, very deep, and full of water, which en- 
compassed the village; and whilst officers and soldiers 
vied with each other to clear this obstacle, thousands of 
Arabs sheltered by a wall, shot them down close at hand. 

In spite of the severe losses he had already expe- 
rienced, the commander, St. Germain, who directed the 
attack, turned all his efforts against one of toe gates of 
Zaatcha. During a whole hour, and under a raking fire, 
our soldiers laboured actively to open a breach. Every 
blow of the axe was answered by the Arabs with ten 
shots, and the soldiers slaughtered at their work were 
instantly replaced by others. St. Germain, expecting 
the besieged to sally forth the instant he withdrew his 
troops, and fearing for his dead and wounded, whom he 
did not choose to leave in their power, gave the signal 
for retreat. He had by this time lost one-third of his 
men. 

About two months later, General HerbiUon, who was* 
engaged on an expedition in Elabylia during the first 
attack of Zaatcha, proceeded to lay siege to this place. 

I shall not relate the various and fluctuating incidents 
of this severe campaign, which will ever remain deeply 
engraved in the memory of those who took part in it ; 
but to make the reader understand what a serious affair 
the war of the oasis is, I will only say, that Zaatcha held 
out fifty-two days against our best troops, whose chief, 
during the whole time of the siege, never ceased to 
expose himself to the enemy's balls like a private soldier. 
At last, after a most desperate resistance, the place 
was taken by three columns, headed by the Colonels 
Cauroberti de Lourmel, and de Barnd i and every one 
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of its defenders, including Bou-zian, suffered himself to 
be killed at his post without retreating an inch. 

Such is the war of Africa, which many persons treat 
rather too lightly ; for the enemy, whether Arab or Kabyle, 
is remarkable for great personal courage. "When favoured 
by circumstances, he has ever resisted with tenacity, and 
inflicted upon us severe losses ; and, moreover, they who 
have the misfortune to &11 into his hands, can never 
expect mercy or compassion. 

The most singular thing in this sort of war is that he 
who keeps on the lookout for an opportunity tp signalize 
himself, wiU very seldom meet one, unless he has a com- 
mand; whereas chance often favours those who do not 
trouble their heads about it. 

I had spent already two years in Africa, had been 
present at several expeditions where a very respectable 
number of cartridges had been expended, and my arms 
were still in a most distressing state of innocence 
Most of the time that the infantry was engaged, we 
only looked on ; and when we happened to charge, I no 
sooner got away from the main troop than my friend 
Bousselot would come galloping after me, for fear, he 
said, I should be carried off prisoner. We hunted thus 
together, looking out for some group of horsemen, or 
some wandering red burnous, and we always had to 
return, after hearing plenty of balls whistling round our 
ears, without even seeing where they came from. 

In the evening, at bivouac, Eousselot kept constantly 
talking about his campaigns of Oran, and pressed me to 
accompany him to that province, whither he had re- 
solved to return. We had just both of us been named 
corporals, and he assured me that by giving np our 
grade, we might easily change our regiment. Yielding 
to my friend*s desire, we returned together to Guelma 
in the early part of the year 1844, quite determined to 
abandon that part of the country. 
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MT TIBST 6TEFB IK UOK-HTTimKa. 

Whbk an event, fortunate or unfortunate, comes to pasa^ 
the Arab generallj says mectoub ; " it was written." The 
reader will judge if it was not my turn to use the Arab's 
proverb. 

Oil the evening of my arrival at the camp I went as 
usual to pa^ a last visit to my horse before going to bed. 
After wishmg him good-night, I walked about a few 
moments on the rampart, which was close to the stables, 
and commanded the plain. Musing on my., intended 
departure for Oran, I observed a group of native spahis 
squatted on the ridge of the walls, and as silent as the 
very stones they were seated on. 

At the moment I was passing by them, an officer, 
himself a native, left the group, came up to me, and, 
without a word, took my hand and made me sit down 
near him. The moon, whose silvery rays shone full on 
the spahis, enabled me to perceive the pensive and 
mournful air which pervaded all their countenances. As 
they had not visited their families for a considerable time 
on accoimt of the length of the expedition, I supposed 
they had heard of the death of some relation, and I put 
the question to the officer, who spoke our language 
fluently. 

'' Bend your ear in that direction,*' said he, '' towards 
the plain." 

I then heard a distant sound, sometimes hollow and 
rumbling, sometimes sharp and shrill, but which appeared 
very formidable, considering the immense distance from 
which it reached the ear. Satisfied that I hcd heard, 
the officer said, " Do you know what that is ? " 

" I do not," replied I. 

" Well then, it is the Lio^ " \e rejoined ; "the lion of 
theArchioua, who during the time of our absence in the 
campaign has swept away and torn to pieces tho best 
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part of our flocks and herds, and will yet deyour all that 
remains of them." 

"But now that jrou have returned," said I to the 
officer, " and are going back to-mon:ow to your respec- 
tive douars, you will kill the lion; and once dead, he 
will injure you no more." 

Never was the most egregious nonsense received ad 
were those few words, which I had uttered quite naturally. 
After saluting my simplicity with a regular shower of 
jokes, quibbles, and jests of aU sorts, the assembly became 
serious again, and explained to me how it was that the 
Arabs much preferred to let the lion devour their cattle 
than to venture to attack him; and, in short, it was 
proved to me as clear as two and two make four, that the 
king of beasts had a perfect right to laugh at mankind in 
the shape of Arabs. 

It was late, and we were about to retire ; I said to the 
officer and to the astounded spahis, " If it please G-od, 
I, who am not an Arab, will kill the lion, and he shall 
devour you no more." 

Leaving these feUows to comment in their own way 
upon this declaration eaf abrupto, which I had just made 
in perfect seriousness, I sat down again on the rampart 
and began to reflect upon what I had just proposed. 

I could not imagine how, passionately fond of the 
chase as I was, I never had thought of the lions since 
I had been in Africa; and I reflected that but for a 
fortuitous circumstance, I was about to leave a country 
where a new career was opening before me. I recalled 
to mind every word of the Arabs, and the title of " lord ** 
they respectfully gave the lion when relating his prowess. 
My heart bounded with joy at the thought that soon 
perhaps this all-powerful lord, the terror of the country, 
would bite the dust under the victorious ball of a " dog 
of a Christian." 

The lion at this moment, as if to give me a hint that I 
was making rather a cheap bargain of his life, roared 
appallingly ; and, I must say, his roars now appeared to 
me more formidable than before. I listened with atten- 
tion to that tremendous voice, which no other can equal, 
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xererberated by a thousand distant echoes ; and when it 
was hushed, I shuddered from head to foot. 
. I had never beheld a lion in the state of nature ; and 
this mighty organ told sufficiently that he who possessed 
it, and coidd with perfect eaae to himself emit auch stu- 
pendous sounds, must indeed be full of might, strong in 
courage, and look upon man as a Tery pitiful creature. 

Without having settled as yet in my mind the right 
way to go to work in attacking the lion, I clearly under- 
stood the task to be a very serious and difficult one ; and 
after hearing him roar again, I needed the recollection of 
my pledged word, and of the results which were to follow 
my success, in order not to prevent my resolution giving 
way. As long as I balanced in my mind the probable 
chances of the struggle, I judged the contest to be far 
above the powers of the most courageous man ; but on 
examining the motives of my determination, I felt a hope 
tiuit my design might be agreeable to Him who is all- 
powerful, and &om that moment I rose full of con- 
idence, and ready to attempt even the impossible. 

The next day, or rather a few hours later— for I had 
spent the whole night in the open air — ^I communicated 
my intentions to Bousselot. He heard my announce- 
ment with enthusiasm, not that he had any intention of 
joining me (he was more than ever resolved to leave the 
province), but because he thought my enterprise noble and 
hazardous, and hoped I might attain success. Ten vears 
have now elapsed since I parted with this friend. I know 
neither where he is, nor what he may be doing at this 
moment; but it would afford me pleasure if he should 
hereafter read these lines, and thus know that, in very 
critical circumstances, when I longed for the help of a 
sure and devoted arm^ I thought of him, and of him 
alone. 

"Without more delay I made the acquaintance of some 
spahis, whose douars^, situated on the Oued-Meza, at a 
league from Ghielma, were often visited by the lion. 
They scarcely looked upon my intention to rid them of 
this terrible guest as a serious one, and in their eyes 
* A collection of tents, fonninf an Aimb viUBge» 
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I was but a new Tictim to add to so many others ; yet 
they consented to accompany me in mj exploration. 

On the right bank of the stream were four or £ye 
douars which belonged to the spahis and their families. 
Here I was invited to rest .under a tent, which was 
instantly filled with yisitors. 

At first I looked i^>on this as an act of politeness ; 
but I very soon found out that these people were laugh- 
ing at me and at my pretensions. As I was now begin- 
ning to understand and speak the Arabian language, I 
could make out their conversation, and I heard the 
epithet medjenoun (fool) more than once repeated by 
some of the old men. Without taking the trouble to 
convince them that I was in the full enjoyment of my 
mental faculties, I simply asked for a guide who might 
show me the spots habitually haunted by the lion. 

Upon this a species oi- Hercules^ wno, since my en« 
trance into the tent, had lain stretched before me, with 
his head in both his hands, and his eyes fixed on mine, 
shot up like a spring, and raising one of the sides of the 
tent to show the interior precincts of the douar, " It is 
here he comes at night," said he to me, in a tone of rage ; 
** here, amidst the men you see, and who are talking to 
you. Is this a beard, tnink you P " he added, taking a 
large handful of his own ; '' and is this a man's arm P " 
he pursued, uncovering his right arm up to the shoulder ; 
^ and do you take us for a pack of women, — ^you, who 
presume to ask us to place you in presence of the lion, 
while he comes and devours our property daily before 
our eyes, and we suffer him to do so r Listen to me," 
be ended, in a paroxysm of fury, '* the day you kill the 
lion this beard shall fall, and I will become your hand"* 
maid." 

After this sally, which seemed to me as curious as it 
was ridiculous, the fellow, unable to master any longer 
his feelings, and fearful, no doubt, of breaking the laws 
of Arabian hospitality by committing some personal out* 
rage against me, stalked away majestically, draping him- 
self in his burnous. 

One of the spahis then proposed to place me that 
evening in the enclosure^ among the cattle. The whole 
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assembly at once eiclaimed that my balls might kill 
some one under the tents ; that some awful catastrophe 
would inevitably take place should the lion be only 
wounded; and that, since I was so very desirous of 
furnishing him with a supper, I had but to wait on his 
road, which they would show me presently. 

Some men having offered themselves as guides, we set 
off together ; and after ascending for some distiuice the 
course of the stream, we arrived at the skirts of a wood 
which covered both banks and seemed very thick : it was 
composed of hollyhocks and lentisc trees '• 

The Arabs pointed out to me a rock surrounded by a 
close thicket of a sombre colour, saying that the lion, 
when he left his domains of the archioua to come and 
visit them, made that his resting-place. I inquired if it 
was possible ever to come near the lord of this manor ; 
to which they replied, laughing, that none of them had. 
ever visited nim, but that they were about to show me 
the way. A quarter of an hour afterwards we were in a 
path, a yard in breadth, which led into the thicket. 

"This," said the Arab who took the lead, "is the 
road the Master follows in coming down to us. There 
is anothei* track over there on the other side of the 
water ; they both lead to his dwelling. Now," he added, 
" if you wish to see him, you have nothing to do but to 
prepare a watch-hole on either of these roads, and to 
come and wait for him at night with a good bait. When 
you have killed him, we shall come and kiss your feet 
and your hands, and tell you we are your humble ser- 
yants. Meanwhile permit us to return to our own affairs." 

And without more ado those amiable gentlemen walked 
coolly back to their douar< 

As if the Arab's words had been an injunction, I sat 
down upon a stone on the side of the road, and, had not 
a jackal screeched at a few paces from me, I should have 
remained until night buried in the world of reflections 
inspired by all I had seen and heard. As it was too late, 
and I was too badly armed, to think of undertaking any 
thing that evening, I repaired to the camp, reflecting on 
the bad reception I had met with from the Arabs. 
' A resinous tree very common in Algeria. 
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Coming among them with the desire of delirering 
tliem from an enemy so dangerous that they did not 
dare to attack. him themselves, and who levied such a 
fearful tribute upon them, I had reason to expect that 
they would have received me well, or at least have ex- 
pressed some gratitude for my good intentions. Instead 
of this, 1 had found them cold, indifferent, taunting, — ^I 
had almost said threatening ; for the Hercules-like fellow 
I have mentioned above had very distinctly shown me 
how delighted he would have been to prdVe the supe* 
riority of his own arm over mine. 

1 concluded from all this that my enterprise was still 
more serious and difficult than I had supposed; that I 
was looked upon as a fool or a boaster ; and that the less 
they believed in the possibility of my success, the more 
signal the effect of that success would be. Erom that 
day I had but one thought; — surely to accomplish my 
object. 

With the assistance of some workmen, under th^ 
direction of an Arab experienced in that kind of trade, 
I had a watch-hole made and covered over on the side of 
one of the paths frequented by the lion. This consisted 
of an excavation one yard broad and one yard deep, 
roofed over with trees loaded with large stones, and 
covered with moistened earth. Several loop-holes were 
left open on the side towards the path, and in the oppo- 
site direction an aperture was left to serve as a door, 
which was closed by a huge stone, brought on purpose 
&om a great distance. 

This watch-hole, thus constructed, was a real citadel, 
which I should have liked to demolish at once, had not 
the Arab who was its architect assured me that, strong as 
it was, he would not dare pass the night in it alone ; and 
that I might very probably be pulled out of my hole by 
the lion making his way without more ado through the 
roof. Finding me rather hard to convince, the Arab told 
me the following story : 

'* The Pacha of Algiers had selected among the Turks 
of his army some picked men to hunt the lion. One 
of them, called Chakar, had acquired a great celebrity 
in the country ; every time he returned loaded with new 
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ipoils, tbe Pacba made him sit bj his side, an honour 
he granted to no other person; and besides the gold 
be lavished upon him at every fresh victory, he pre- 
sented him with a splendid velvet cloak, embroidered 
with silk and gold, called cqfetan, which is only given 
to the greatest chiefs. Ghakar being at last loaded 
with riches, presents, and honours; his parents, his 
friends, and the Pacha himself kept saymg to him, 
* Enough, Ghakar, enough! let this one be the last; God 
is with you, it is true ; but do not wear out and abuse 
the goodness of QodP But Ghakar was never satis- 
fied. 

•* One day he arrived at Mahouna, his favourite field of 
battle, where the inhabitants received him as usual with 
joy and gratitude. A lion had invaded the country a 
month before, and vras busy devouring great and small, 
as if they had been created only for his private use. 

" The first day was devoted to rest. In the evening 
an ox was killed in consideration of the brave Turk, and 
eaten up in honour of the lion, whose approaching demise 
was celebrated by innumerable volleys of musketry, that 
he might be duly informed of the coming event. The next 
day the hunter visited the difierent watch-holes of this 
kind, which he had prepared on previous occasions, and 
he found the spoor* of the lion's heavy foot close to 
ODe of them. A little before nightfall he returned to 
this spot, followed by an Arab who carried the goat 
destined to serve as a bait. Ghakar entered first, the 
goat was pushed in behind him, and the door being 
secured, the Arab withdrew, saying, * Grod be with you.' 

*' Towards midnight a shot resounded in the mountain. 
The Arabs rushed out of their tents, and heard the lion 
roar so dreadfully, that the trees and rocks actually 
shook again. A second shot followed the first, after that 
a third, and then the lion was silent. 

" Next morning, at the earliest dawn of day, all the 
Arabs ran to the watch-hole, which they found utterly 
destroyed from top to bottom. Ghakar's gun and one of 
his pistols were found in the place, and so was the goat, 
quite dead and crushed under the ruins. Amidst the 
' The tmce left by the feet of sn animeL 
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trunks of trees and stones forming the roof, which in 
his fury the lion had dispersed, here and there were dis- 
tinguished traces of blood, the mairks of the animal*g 
claws, and those of a bodj which he had sometimes car- 
ried, and sometimes dragg^ idong. About twenty paces 
farther under wood they found the second pistol, and 
yeiy near it tbe man an^ the lion, entwined » it We 
in each other's folds, like two serpents. 

'' Chakar's head had disappeared entirely in the lion's 
mouth ; his left hand was concealed under the mane, and 
his right hand, covered with blood, still grasped a dagger, 
buried up to the hilt in the animal's flank. The three 
balls which the Turk put in his gun had penetrated 
behind the shoulder, the ball of the Urst pistol entered 
the breast, and the last one the ear. 

" You see," said the Arab, at the end of his recital, 
" there can be no shame in hiding in a watch-hole ; and I 
can promise you that when you find yourself quite alone 
in this one, you will think more than once on Chakar's 
tragical end, and maybe you will happen to look up to 
see if your roof is sufficiently strong." 

What I should have wished to do, would have been to 
meet the lion in the open b'ght of day, and thus to have 
an opportunity of fighting him loyally, face to face. I did 
not entrain the idea of acting in the same manner at 
night, on account of the darkness, which would render 
useless my means of attack, and throw me defenceless in 
the enemy's jaws. And yet this notion of waiting for 
him in a watch-hole sadly grated against my feelings. I 
felt, in fact, as if I was about to commit some wilful and 
clandestine murder ; and in spite of the preceding 
story, the veracity of which I subsequently ascertained, I 
much doubted whether a success of that description 
would not be regarded by others, as by mysell^ — that is, 
as too eaty^ 

Ignorant of the country and of the lion's ways and 
habits, as well as deprived of the information and advice 
of the Arabs, I found myself greatly at a loss. It was 
then as a last resource, and quite against my will, that I 
consented to make use of l^e watch-hole I had caused to 
be constructed, having first made arrangements with the 
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ffirrier, whose business it was to despatcli the sick horseSi 
to furnish me with a bait worthy of the lion, if not iu 
quality at least in quantity. 

My comrades undertook to explain my absence during 
the night, in case it was noticed; and one fine April night 
I left the camp, (wrapped up in a dark burnous to con- 
ceal my arms,; and joined the farrier, who awaited me on 
the bnnk of the wood, with a horse, the devoted victim. 
An Jiour afterwards the execution took place, a few yards 
from my extemporized block-house. 

I made the best use of the remaining daylight to load 
my regimental gun, and two horse pistols, which composed 
jny arsenal. 

The watch-hole was situated in the very centre of the 
mountain, and upon an eminence commanding the whole 
country. As long as it was light, and I could distinctly 
see the horsemen and the cattle in the plain, the rocks 
and the trees on the mountain, I remained outside. When 
the night came fairly on, screening by degrees in its 
sombre shades even the nearest objects around me, I 
entered, or rather crept into my fort. 

I was scarcely settled in it, after closing carefully the 
door, when I heard some steps on the path, and a few 
minutes afterwards I clearly detected the sound of 
famished jaws, tearing away greedily at the bait. I^ 
looked out of every crevice without seeing any thing, not 
even the horse, which, however, was distant only four or 
five paces ; — ^and still the beast devoured on. 

"Was it a lion ? was it a hyena, or a jackal ? TJni 
able to distinguish by sight what it might be, I strove 
to form an idea of the animal's strength by the sound it 
produced. At the end of half an hour's uncertainty and 
expectation, it was no longer the same noise, but a 
most infernal uproar ; not only near the horse, but all 
around me, and even over my head. There was growl- 
ing, tearing, and stamping, as if all the devils had de- 
serted the lower regions, to gather here at a junketing. 
At one moment I firmly believed the roof would be fairly 
knocked in over my head. 

I had just snatched up a pistol to receive the first who 
should entoFi when the stone which served as door fell 
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down, and a head with two large glaring red ejes ap« 
peared on the threshold. Without attempting to deter- 
mine what it might be, I fired, and in rolled a beast, 
twisting and kicking in the conyulsions of agony. 

Let the reader be comforted, as I was myself, when I 
discovered it to be but a simple jackal, who, whilst his 
friends were loudly celebrating my arrival among them, 
had paid with a ball in his brains the indiscretion of 
walking in without leave. The rest of the night passed 
away pretty quietly ; and day began to dawn without any 
lion having appeared. 

The following day, at the same hour, I was again at 
my post, where I found, instead of the horse, his skeleton, 
as clean as if it had come out of a cabinet of anatomy. 
One glance at the ground, stamped all over and strewed 
with feathers, showed me that the vultures had taken the 
charge of clearing away its smaUest remains. 

Until I could obtain another bait of the same kind, I 
procured — ^like Chakar— a goat. The unfortunate beast 
cried with all its might, as long as it saw the light, but 
from the moment night set in until dawn, it remained 
most obstinately dumb. So this time I had all my trou- 
ble, and this rather tiresome tete^tSte for nothing, ex« 
cept the distractions caused by the jackals. 

These gentlemen, it appears, did not require to hear 
the goat to guess that it was there, but kept constantly 
scratching at my door, in spite of the severe lesson one 
of them had received but the night before. Some of them 
were even indiscreet enough to poke their noses through 
mj windows, but, as I smoked a good deal to keep away 
sleep, they walked off, expressing in their own fashion 
their perfect disgust for the fumes of tobacco. 

On returning to Guelma I sought out the Arab ar- 
chitect mentioned above, and inquired of him how the 
Turk had managed to make his goat scream during the 
night. 

"Nothing is easier,'* he said; "just nm a small 
string through its ear ; when it is silent pull the string, 
and the pain will make it scream fast enough." 

Before taking up my pen to write this book, I deter- 
mined to initiate the reader in all the various emotions 
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and sensationB I bad experienced in mj hunting Ufe. I 
therefore begin bj the confession of a weakness, whichy 
however, I am reajAj to commit again and again. The 
thought, in truth, of torturing a poor, inoffensive animal 
revolted me ; and that very dajr the goat was restored to 
her flock. A short time afterwards I had the opportu- 
nity of procuring another sick horse, which I oraered to 
be felled at the same spot as before. 

The first night having passed without any result, in 
order to prevent a second dissection of my bait by the 
vultures, I took care to cover it over with branches 
loaded with stones, a precaution which fully answered its 
purpose. During the day I could see from the camp a 
flight of those birds hovering over the mountain; but 
when I returned at night the horse was happily un- 
touched. 

It would be somewhat tedious both to the reader and 
myself, were I to recount all the nights I spent in this 
manner, and all the horses or mules who became the prey 
of the same beasts, without the lion condescending to 
take his share of the banquet. I will only say, for the 
benefit of those who are content to kill any thing pro- 
vided they do kill something, that in my place they 
might have made in the course of a few nights a most 
beautiful collection of carnivorous animals ; minus, how- 
ever, the king of the* species. As for me, I was satisfied 
with a few hyenas and three vultures' talons, which some 
of my friends had asked for. From the very first night 
that I had taken possession of the watch-hole I had not 
heard the lion. 

Every now and then I interrogated the spahis, and 
they always assured me of his presence in the country, 
and toldmeof theloss^ they had sustained. I was get- 
ting tired, and beginning to despair of success, when one 
fine evening, as I was ascending the path I had so often 
explored already, I observed the prints of an enormous 
foot, such as I had never seen before. There could be 
no mistake about it; it was 4he lion : the lion had actually 
stood on the very spot I was now treading! 

'* But when," I musingly cogitated, " when can he have 
been here; since I did not remark his spoor this morn- 
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XDg P He must bare ascended the mountain verj shortlj 
after I came down from it, and by the same road ! And 
thus I have been as near as possible meeting him nose to 
nose, on this very path, which he has passed oyer per- 
haps an hour ago !" 

I remembered that on the preceding evening I had 
been told that I should have to be early on horseback to 
go to exercise; and in order to escape blame or punishment, 
I had left my post earlier than usual ; but yet the day 
was beginning to dawn, and if the foot-prints I now per« 
ceived had been there at that moment, they certamly 
would not have escaped my notice. By following my 
usual itinerary I arrived at my watch-hole, without once 
losing sight of the lion's spoor. Having been in a hurry 
in the morning, I had not covered over the horse as 
usual, but, nevertheless, the vultures had not ventured 
to touch it. It was, therefore, easy to see that the lion 
had not even condescended to go near the bait, which 
had only been placed there for him. 

Perhaps, thought I, he was already glutted; but he 
will not fail to come this evening, now that he has seen 
this prey on his road. 

My heart leapt with emotion and joy ; the mountains 
appeared to me more beautiful now that I was certain of 
the master's presence ; I smelt no more the unpleasant 
exhalations of that half-putrified horse, and my solitary 
watch-hole was henceforth transformed into a chamber of 
delight. I must confess, however, that remembering its 
construction, I was inquiring within my own mind whe- 
ther, in case of attack by storm, the trees which com- 
posed my roof, could possibly resist for any lengfcn of 
time those enormous paws, whose krge prints were visi- 
ble all around me. 

Just at the moment I was about to enter into my fort, 
I heard &r away in the mountain a sound like the sharp 
squeal of a pig when it is killed ; then, a moment after, 
a noise of the shaking of branches, and the rumbling of 
stones rolling down, as if a troop of horsemen were gal- 
loping under the trees towards me. Without being 
able to explain the cause of all this hubbub, I cocked my 
gun and pistols, and fiicing the ravine, the brushwood of 
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which was moving about and bending, I stood firm on 
the look-out. In less than one minute this species of 
avalanche had come to within twenly paces of me. 

I knew not which way to turn, for it came right and 
left, presenting a very wide front, with a noise which I 
could not understand, and therefore did not hear with 
much satisfaction. All of a sudden a huge wild boar 
burst out on the path, almost between my legs, panting 
and grunting at a rate which testified at the same time 
the terror that caused him to run, and the mistake I had 
made in taking any serious notice of all this uproar and 
disturbance. 

I allowed this first animal, and likewise the whole troop 
of his companions, to pass under the barrel of my gun 
without sending them a single ball. When silence was 
again established, I bethought myself of the screams 
of distress which I had first heard, and I concluded that 
the lion, tired with sheep and oxen, and profoundly 
despising my horse, had wisely resolved to change his 
diet, and treat himself to a slice of wild boar. Leaving 
the ascertaining of this fact for the dawn of day; as night 
was now closing in, I got into my watch-hole, more with 
the intention to rest myself than to be on the look- 
out. 

I had been there about an hour when the roar of the 
lion began ; first softly, as if he was talking to himself, 
then so tremendously that the walls and the roof of my 
hovel actually shook. I seemed to be choking in that vile 
hole; cooped up between four narrow walls, and unable 
to see any thing before or behind me. Feeling a strong 
desire to be free, and in the open air, I stepped out in 
order to listen more at ease. 

The lion's roars were not continuous, but at intervals of 
a quarter of an hour, more or less. They were generally 
announced by a sort of hollow, guttural, and prolonged 
sigh, or groan; to produce which, it was clear, he had not 
to make the slightest effort. This, after a silence of a 
few seconds, was succeeded by a rumbling noise coming 
from the chest, and appearing to issue from the mouth by 
a distension of the cheeks andacontraction of the lips. 
This fearful rumbling, at first very low, was gradually 
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raised to tlie highest and sharpest pitch, and at last sub« 
sided in the same manner as it had begun. 

After repeating five or six times this thimdering roar, 
the extreme power of which it is impossible to describe, 
the lion ended by the same number of low, hoarse screams 
and moans, — which much resembled repeated efforts to 
disgorge something from the throat, — the last being very 
much prolonged. It was clear that towards the end he 
must have opened his mouth to its fullest extent, as if he 
were trying to vomit. 

In vain I ransai^ked my memory to find a point 
of comparison between the deep-toned thunder of the 
lion^s roar and any thing I had ever heard before: I 
could find none. The bellowing of a mad bull alone 
seemed to present a kind of analogy ; with this differ- 
ence, however, that it appeared to be to the lion's roar 
what the report of a pistol might be to that of a cannon, 
or even less. After roaring for more than two hours 
without moving, the lion descended towai'ds the valley, 
no doubt in order to drink; for this time there was a 
much longer silence. 

Soon afterwards, I saw a number of fires kindled afar 
in the plain, and I heard the men and«the women of the 
douars screaming and screeching together, dogs and all| 
as if they were possessed. I fancied that, awakened by the 
lion's roars, they had jumped up, and fading his visit, 
were endeavouring to keep him off by their clunours and 
by their fires. 

As far as I could judge, the lion seemed to be following 
the path upon which the Arabs had left me the day of 
my first excursion, aiid in but a few moments afterwards 
his roar was heard in the midst of the douars. This 
brought the screaming, barking, and firing quite to a 
paroxysm; but the whole of this noise the lion in one 
instant overpowered with his thunder-like voice. Then it 
seemed as if he pursued quietly his walk, obliging all 
those he passed by to rise, to sound all their instruments^ 
and to light their fires, as men would do at the passing by 
of some puissant monarch. 

I only ceased to hear him with the dawn of day, and 
when he had reached his domain of the archioua, which 
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l¥ii8 tbree leagues distant from my post of observatioiu 
As soon as I had sufficient light to see the tra(^ of the 
wild boarSy I followed them backwards in hopes of finding 
the one I supposed to have been devoured by the 
lion. 

On reaching the skirt of a small glade, about a thou, 
sand yards distant from my watch-hole and in the depth 
of the forest, I descried something black, which formed a 
spot on the gram that had been burnt yellow by the 
scorching sun. It was the head of the wild boar, armed 
with beautifully white, sharp tusks. This, together with 
the tail, the feet, and the entrails, were all that remained 
of the banquet. One might have supposed that the 
ground would be beaten, and torn up by the struggle 
between the lion and the wild boar ; but I was surprised 
to find only the deep, well-marked prints of the lion's 
hind paws; which were longer than, but not so broad as 
the front ones, with which he had grappled and stopped 
the animal in its fiight. 

There was a large lentisc tree rather thick and branchy, 
and somewhat sequestered from the edge of the wood, 
under which I fancied the lion must have concealed him- 
self, and awaited the approach of the wild boars in the 
glade. Indeed, I could pretty well distinguish the spot 
where his lordship had lain down, right in the centre of the 
lentisc, and upon a bed of partridge feathers; those birds 
having probably been accustomed to seek shelter there 
against the burning rays of the sun. 

Measuring the distance from the lentisc to the boar's 
head, I counted twelve paces ; and having cleared this 
point to my satisfaction, and made, for my own private 
use, the foregoing observations, I followed the lion's 
track after his supper. I found that he had lain down 
in several places along the edge of the glade, and that he 
had afterwards gone through the wood to the brook 
which ran at the bottom of the valley. There he had 
stopped to drink, and several stones were still wet with 
the water he had dropped from his jaws. A hundred 
paces farther, he had left the wood to take the path 
which brought him in sight of the douars. 

As I passed by, several Arabs came up to me and 
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asked roe if I had heard the lion. I was too much dis* 
pleased, however, with the ungracious reception I had 
met with at the time of my first yisit, to condescend to 
enter into conversation with them. Upon this they told 
me, with abundance of gesticulations, that if ever I suc- 
ceeded in saving them from this dreadful scourge, no one 
would ever be deemed my equal in their eves, and that 
to requite such a service, thej would readily bestow on 
me the half of all thej possessed. Without attaching 
any serious importance to these words, wliich I cansidered 
as only extorted by fear, I pledged myself to make every 
possible endeavour to rid them of their enemy, and I 
added, that last night had been more propitious to me 
than to the lion : — 

I had, in truth, discovered many things, which I did 
not even so much as suspect before; for in a few 
minutes, and within the space of one or two thousand yards| 
I had had the rare chimce of seeing, judging, and com- 
paring every step and motion of tlie lion. I now knew 
that instead of running across wood, like most wild beasts, 
he much preferred to travel over frequented roads; I 
had ascertained, too, to my cost, that he preferred a< 
living prey; I had heard, observed, and appreciated to 
my heart's content the tremendous thunder of his roar; 
I had learnt that men, and every means they might 
employ or invent to scare him, could never make him 
alter nis course ; and, lastly, I knew that to get over a 
distance of several leagues without at all hurrying him- 
self, was to him but a constitutional walk. 

I could not repeat often enough to myself how many 
useful, indispensable things, one single night had taught 
me! 

And what a new prospect was now opening before me ! 
Henceforth, no more tiresome and cowardly watch-hole 
ambushes in the noxious vicinity of dead and tainted 
animals, which poisoned the air I breathed. No more 
posts fixed and marked out beforehand, and where the 
hunter must be placed at an appointed hour ; but instead 
of these, night-marches, and counter-marches, by a fair 
moonlight, over all the open roads which ran across the 
plain and the mountain ! And then, some fine evenings 
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the long wisbed-for tSie-a-tSte^—Yfithout sbelter, without 
obstacle, face to face, man to lion ! 

It was with this splendid baryest of obserrations, and 
with a heart full of joy and hope, that I returned to the 
camp much later that daj than usual. 

On the following day while sitting at the Moorish 
cafe, where I used to go through my course of Arabic, I 
saw three or four individuals walk in, bringing with them 
several skins still quite fresh and bloody, which seemed 
to me to belong to the black cattle species. Afber 
despatching one of their number to the camp, and recom- 
mending him to make haste, these fellows silently squatted 
down on a mat. 

As I frequented this cafe solely to learn Arabic, and 
make my observations, each new comer, especially when 
he belonged to the tribes, was of course the object of my 
particular attention. Nothing escaped me ; and if I could 
not always follow the conversation, the gestures and 
countenances, which among these people are extremely 
expressive, soon taught me what the subject was. 

In France, you no sooner enter a cafe, than the waiter^l 
'immediately dance about you, and shower upon you 
their offers and 'attentions ; in Africa, on the contrary, 
you may enter an establishment of that sort, sit down, — * 
lie down even, and sleep all day, and all night, if you 
choose, — ^without any one taking the slightest notice of 
you. These new comers had therefore settled themselves 
without any body remarking them ; and, indeed, I had 
almost forgotten them myself, when my attention was 
aroused by the return of their messenger, who entered 
holding by the hand a spahi, followed by several others^ 

I observed that they looked very much fluttered and 
aghast, and that they sat down in a circle without 
exchanging either salutations or complimentS| which is 
quite contrary to the habits of the Araos^ 

*' Well, then, what has happened again ?" said at ks^ 
one of the spahis, in a sharp, dry tone. 

"Look!" answered one of the strangers, throwing into the 
middle of the circle the hide he had rolled up before him. 

"Look!" said the second fellow, throwing another 
hide over the first one. 
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"Look again!" said a third man, concluding hia dis- 
course with a similar pleasant demonstration: — 

" What do you say to that ? Here are the bides of our 
very best ploughing bulls ; a fourth one has been carried 
ofi iind devoured in the mountain ; and what is most humi- 
liating, they have every one of them been taken and 
strangled, under the very yoke of our ploughs, before 
sunset, and within gunshot of our douars." 

The reader will forgive me, I hope, for having, for once 
in my life rejoiced at the sight of evil; but, indeed, I 
could not help doing so the moment I understood the 
lion to be in question, and that he had just made a 
regular hecatomb of oxen. I say, he had just made :— 
for it was on the previous evening the thing had taken 
place; being the very day I enjoyed the pleasure of 
making his lordship^s acquaintance. 

Possibly the reader may say, that the lion, if he had 
taken things like a reasonable gourmand, should have 
been contented with one ox for his supper ; and I cer- 
tainly could answer nothing to that objection ; unless I 
had some reasons for thinking that the blood of three 
oxen was to this iusatiable glutton, what a choice bottle 
of Meet wine, duly iced, at the close of a good dinner^ 
might be to some of my readers ! As I know some, who 
are sufficiently delicate connaissetirs to despise any other 
beverage, I do not see why the lion, who is so much 
richer, — since every one who possesses stock may be 
said to be his farmer, his shepherd, or his gamekeeper, — ^I 
cannot see, I say, why the lion, who is such a magnificent 
lord, should not, after a copious repast, permit himself 
the. indulgence of his fancy in some long and agreeable 
draughts of hot blood, instead of iced champagne. So, 
as I have said, I secretly rejoiced at this new misdeed of 
the lord and master. 

The spahis now began to accuse their relations of 
cowardice and poltroonery for having deserted the ploughs 
at the approach of the lion, and at last they came to high 
words on the subject. From these they soon proceeded 
to threats and challenges, and without the timely inter- 
ference of the lookers on, these affectionate relations 
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would have gone on to a regular battle, — a rather ec-* 
centric manner of taking revenge against their common 
enemy. 

When their tempers had become somewhat pacified, 
and they had all squatted down again, the master of the 
establishment, who was a Turk and an old soldier of the 
Eey of Constantine, began to relate the exploits against 
the lions performed by one of his compatriots, and he 
finished by a comparison not over flattering for the 
"Romans," — by which he meant the French. 

I may as well here inform the reader of the various 
expressions employed by the natives of Algeria to desig- 
nate a Frenchman. In the towns, the Arabs who begin 
to pretend to a certain approach to civilization, in order 
to be agreeable to us, call a Frenchman, Francis. In 
the tribes, they say JBoumi, &om Roman, Niasari, from 
Hazarene, and Kqfer, from pagan. The two first are the 
most employed; the last being an expression of the 
most profound contempt. 

You must not conclude, however, that the Bomans 
and the Nazarenes are welL thought of when they are thus 
styled. Indeed, it is^ quite enough to look at the Arab 
when he pronounces these words, to be convinced how 
little afiection he has for them. 

As I could not allow the Turk to treat us in this ofiT- 
hand manner, I joined the conversation for the purpose 
of telling him that I knew a little Romany capable of 
throwing completely into the shade all the hi^ Turks who 
had acquired a reputation in the country, and that by 
doing the work infinitely better than they had ever done. 
Pressed by all the Mussulmans present to name this 
wonderful personage, in whose existence they had no 
faith, I turned towards the spahis and their relations, 
and said to them, that if I could obtain leave from my 
commanding officer, I would start with them that very 
day, and seek out the comm(m enemy. 

Ever^ one looked at me firom bead to foot, as if 
measurmg my weight and size ; and a sorry jester who 
frequented the cafe, in which he had acquired a sort of 
reputation by the jokes and piuis which 1^ used to utter 
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at eyery bodj^s expense, unwilling to let so good a 
chance escape, said to the Arabs : — 

" You may take him with you without any fear for his 
safety ; for the lion, seeing him so lank and slender, will 
not dare to touch him, for fear lest if he tear him to 
pieces he will not be able to find the bits again !" 

This great genius treated me, as you see, quite like a 
puppet. He sat, squatted in the Arab fashion, below a 
window which opened on the market-place, and I might 
easily have thrashed him soundly, and then thrown him 
out of the window ; but these two modes of pimishment 
were equally repugnant to my feelings, and I would much 
rather have pretended not to understand his impudenoe, 
than to avail myself of such modes of correction. I went 
up to him slowly, without any apparent passion, and one 
second afterwards he was quite surprised to find himself 
outside the door, amidst a mass of articles more or less 
smashed and broken by his fall, and the price of which 
the merchants claimed from him. Every one was charmed 
and highly amused at the mishap of this fellow, for he 
happened to be disliked as a sort of bullying hector, who 
was always particularly insolent to those who chose to 
put up with his bad jokes. 

I retired, much pleased with the effect produced on the 
minds of the Arabs by this chastisement, however in- 
significant in itself. An hour afterwards, some thirty or 
forty of them came and called for me at my quarters, and 
I proceeded with them to the rooms of the commander of 
our troop, to ask leave of absence for some days. 

Captain Durand no sooner heard the motive which 
prompted me to request this favour, than he refused 
point blank to grant it, adding, that I must be mad to 
think of it. Next day my comrades, the spahis, made a 
second request,* but without more success. 

Some days after, I made another attempt myself. The 
captain then related to me, with all its particulars and 
details, a certain lion hunt of Greneral Yustif, at which he 
happened to be present himself, and in which about a 
dozen men and horses had been put hars de eombai. This 
story was not exactly calculated to elevate my spirits, 
nor to encourage me in my present design; bat my 

d2 
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resolution was so finnlj taken, that nothing, I believe, 
could now have shaken it. The captain understood this, 
and promised to obtain the consent of M. de Tourville, 
who at that time commanded the Cercle de Ouelma. 
Nothing then remained but to procure arms appropriate 
for my expedition. 

The single-barrelled gun might have done for a covered 
watch-hole ; but in the open country things would most 
likely take a very different turn, and a double-barrelled 
gun was quite indispensable. 

Knowing among the planters of Guelma one of my 
countrymen, named Olivari, who was a very good shot, 
and possessed an excellent double-barrelled gun of the 
calibre sixteen, I borrowed it from him ; and it was with 
this weapon I took the field in the beginning of June. 

I started in company of a spahi of our troop, named 
Bou-aziz, whose douar, situated near the Oued-zimba, 
at two leagues from Guelma, had been half destroyed by 
the lion. We reached the douar a little before nightfall, 
and I had thus an opportunity of seeing the country I 
had to explore. 

It was a broad and deep valley, the sides of which were 
densely covered with wood. The country was of the 
wildest possible aspect, and bespoke, in every way, the 
presence of the lion. The douar, in which we were to 
pass the night, was situated on a declivity perfectly bare 
of wood, but was surrounded by a strong hedge of olive- 
trees, which was no less than eight feet high and three 
feet thick. 

"We entered the douar through a small gap, and were 
immediately assailed by a multitude of dogs- who began 
biting our horses, and even made some bold attempts to 
have a taste of our legs. On this, two or three Arabs 
rushed out of their tents, and by dint of stones and sticks 
powerfully applied, succeeded at last in making way for 
me through this canine mob. We dismounted before 
Bou-aziz' 8 tent ; — and to do him justice, I must say he 
did the honours of it to the best of his abilities. 

Every man, woman, and child in the douar then came 
forth and kept staring right in my face, as if I was some 
particularly curious and interestmg biped^ and I could 
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Lear eacli yisitor make His reflections upon me, witli tbe 
same ease and freedom as if I had been a good hundred 
leagues off. Supper-time having arrived, the women and 
children disappeared, and the men belonging to the family, 
with those who had been invited to stay, squatted down 
in a circle, forming two different groups. 

A man then proceeded to deposit in the middle of the 
circle where I was, a sort of iron vase, into which every 
one began to dip his more or less dirty fingers, and which 
was afterwards passed to the second group, who did the 
same. 

Shortly after this a great noise was heard on the side 
of the tent reserved for the women, and another man made 
his appearance, preceded, surrounded, and followed by a 
troop of dogs, with short rough hair and savage looks, 
pusUng about, fighting, and even biting the guests who 
were striving to keep them off; — threatening in short to 
take the supper bearer by storm. 

In our country we are averse to punish a dog even 
with a whip ; but there I have seen men strike at them 
with the tent-posts, which are neither more nor less than 
stout pieces of coppice-wood cut dose to the root. Some- 
times the animal would run away bending its back under 
the blow, but sometimes it would turn upon the fellow 
who had half crushed it. No one can fancy what this 
sight is unless he has witnessed it : as for me, I confess 
that I was highly diverted, particularly when I was gravely 
presented with one of these bludgeons to defend myself 
against the attacks of those famished curs. 

Order being at last established, and the man permitted 
to reach us, he deposited in the middle of our group a 
wooden dish of a yard's breadth, filled up to the brim 
with couscoussou (a sort of semoulia), and crowned with, 
the half of a sheep. The dish was no sooner set down, 
than the guests bravely attacked the body of the sheep, 
always of course with father Adam's fork, and a voracity 
worthy of the quadrupeds, who, during that time, were 
kept in respect by three or four men armed with cud- 
gels. 

Mine host, perceiving that I was keeping dear of this 
devouring match, came and sat near me, and rescuing 
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come pieces from his neighbours placed them before me, 
with the delicate attention of dividing them in small bits 
with his own fingers. 

As I still abstained, he made a hole with his hand in 
the couscousBOUyinto which he poured a sort of white and 
red liquid, which seemed to be a mixture of milk and 
broth, and then he kneaded the whole as if to make 
mortar. Seeing that this did not yet tempt me, he called 
for a wooden spoon, with which I ventured at last to dive 
into the part of the dish which seemed to me leasif fre- 
quented. 

I did not in truth find this national dish any way dis- 
agreeable, and thought I could very soon have got used to 
it ; but not so to the preliminaries, or the manners of the 
guests amongst whom I had now the honour of being 
admitted. 

When these gentlemen were properly filled, and had 
confessed to the fact, the monster dish was taken away 
and carried to the second group, who were silently await- 
ing it. Then the water which had already been used was 
again presented; but this time it was accompanied with 
black soap. 

The things I saw sickened me to such a degree that 
I turned my back on the company, at the risk of passing 
for any thing you please. 

I was no sooner seated on the carpet which had been 
spread for me on my arrival, than I felt something pull- 
ing the skirts of my burnous. On turning round to find 
out who could be shaking me in this way, I saw — friend 
reader, guess what I saw in the shade and under the 
hangings whi^h parted me from the inner tent — I saw 
a huge mouth, with expanded jaws, armed with tre- 
mendous teeth, and belonging to the ugliest dog's head 
I had ever beheld. 

Such is the amiability of the Arabian dogs, that they bite 
right and left, even their own masters; and fight with 
each other the most bloody battles, in which frequently 
the vanquished are devoured by their victors. One may 
easily understand from this, how very disagreeable the 
vicinity of these dogs must be to a stranger visiting the 
Arabs ; but this is not all : — 
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As soon as Bleeping-time comes, these interesting 
animals, probably to watch, better, have the habit of 
climbing on the tents, in hopes, no doubt, to see further 
off. You bare thus over head a concert of ten or twelve 
discordant voices, keeping up a chorus with the various 
voices of the neighbouring tents and of the whole douar, 
which, taking it all together, makes a noise sufficient to 
raise the dead. If, perchance, there should be one mo- 
ment's silence, an Arab, stretched close by you, and who 
seems to be sound asleep, sets to howling with all his 
might to stir up the attention of the dogs. 

Quite contrary to the usage of civilized man, noise lulls 
the Arab to sleep, and silence wakes him up. This is 
easily understood and explained by the fact of habit, and 
the necessity of being constantly on the look-out. 

It vdll sometimes happen that a poor dog, feeling cold 
and tired, will seek refuge and a moment's sound repose 
under the tent: woe to him if discovered! Men and 
women jump up all at once, and let fall on thefyrretched 
brute a shower of blows, sadly grating to the ears of the 
European, thus suddenly and unpleasantly roused in the 
midst of his first sleep. Such, in short, are the charms 
of Arabian hospitality; not to speak of the insects with^ 
out name or number, which feast equally on the host 
and on the stranger. 

I found this first night insufferably long, and more than 
once regretted my watch-hole in the mountain, where I 
might at least have slumbered in peace. Patigue how- 
ever was getting the better of me ; and I was just going 
to sleep towards morning when the furious barking and 
trampling of dogs redoubled over my head, and an Arab 
who was on guard near the horses immediately entered 
the tent, passed without ceremony over my body, and 
began kicking all the slumberers. 

In one instant all the men who were snoring around 
me were on foot, howling and vociferating so that I could 
no longer hear the dogs of the douar. The women 
jumped up in their turn and began with the children a 
concert of another kind. 

On going out to seek the explanation of all this uproar, 
I saw fires lighting up before all the tents, and Bou-aziz 
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walking off with Arabs loaded with dry wood. "When 
thej reached the hedge which served as an enclosure, an 
armful of wood was lighted up and thrown outside over 
the hedge,with a plentiful accompaniment of screams and 
howls, and the epithets of Jew and pa^an. This 
manceuyre was very soon repeated bj all the inhabitants 
of the douar, so that I could suppose myself assisting at a 
spectacle of fireworks. 

At the moment when those fits^es, or rockets of a new 
kind, were blazing away in their fullest splendour, and 
when the diabolical concert of the men, women, children, 
and dogs of the douar was reaching its most furious 
pitch, every thing was stopped, and sUence reigned as if 
by enchantment. The pyrotechnists who had the charge 
of keeping up the fire topped their pieces, and men and 
dogs rushed pell-mell under the tent they had just lefb, 
carrying me along with them. 

The dogs, but a minute before so noisy and so ready to 
bite every body, seemed as if struck dumb at once and 
changed mto lambs. I had two of them close to me who 
were making the most persevering efforts to hide under 
my burnous, and were licking my hand. The others 
stuck near the Arabs, who gave no heed to them and 
seemed dumb likewise. 

All of a sudden, in the midst of this general silence, 
I heard in the very precincts of the douar a most tre- 
mendous noise, winch made me shudder in spite of my- 
self, and in an instant the tent was invaded and filled by 
a troop of animals, who rushed in one over the other 
without the least regard for the men, whom they trampled 
under their feet. This mixed multitude consisted of 
oxen, sheep, camels, donkeys, horses, and mules ; all of 
them bellowing, bleating, and neighing in one united 
chorus. You might have believed the end of the world 
was come. I never in my whole life saw such a disorder 
or heard such a fearful uproar. It was Koah's ark at 
the moxhent of the deluge. 

I know not how it happened, but I found myself car- 
ried into the midst of the women and children, who were 
busy joining their voices vsdth the animals who had in- 
vaded the secret apartments. I endeavoured to extricate 
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myself in the best way I could from this awful concision, 
and at last succeeded in getting outside in order to see 
what was going on. Here I found the Arabs armed with 
guns, exchanging occasional remarks ; and the park, but 
lately full of cattle, seemed to me perfectly empty. All 
this was a mystery, when an old woman, who belonged 
to the family of Bou-aziz, came to my relief. 

" It is the lion," she said, (tearing off from her head the 
few straggling hairs which time had forgotten,) "and you 
see how he uses us, — that Jew, that pagan, that cousin 
of the devil!" 

This was enough to account for every thing I had seen 
and heard; I could comprehend all, except the armed 
men running about hither and thither. The old woman 
then explained to me that part of the oxen had burst 
through the hedge in their flight from the lion, while 
the rest of the herd had taken refuge under the tents ; 
adding that the men were busy collecting the wandering 
animals in order to replace them in the enclosure. 
Eou-aziz in &ct returned immediately, driving some oxen 
before him, and by degrees the park was filled up as be- 
fore, — minus a fine bull, on which, no doi^bt, the Hon was 
at that moment making a hearty breakfiist ; I say break- 
fast, because order was scarcely restored when daylight 
began to dawn. 

Bou-aziz, when I reproached him for not giving me 
notice of the lion's invasion, gave me to understand that 
it would have been dangerous for the inhabitants of the 
douar to attack him within its precincts, and he there- 
upon told me the following anecdote, relating to an event 
which had taken place about a year before : 

" A lion, well known in the country by the name of HI 
Ahor (so called because he was blind of one eye), having 
settled himself on a douar, which he had almost entirely 
depopulated and ruined, an Arab, exasperated by the 
enormous losses he had personally sustained, resolved to 
close his account with mm once for all : it was, in the 
words of Bou-aziz, a foolish resolve, and therefore the 
imfortunate man took great care not to mention it to 
any one. 

*' As the lion seemed to laugh at all the precautions 
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theytook to guard ibemselves, — the fires they lighted up,— 
the talismans written bj the marabouts most in renown ; 
and as whenever they went to change their encampment 
he persisted in following them, the inhabitants had at 
last mournfully resigned themselves to their fate. 

^ One fine evening, however, this Arab seized his gun 
stealthily and sat himself down close to the hedge, which 
served as an enclosure, precisely at the spot where the 
^on was accustomed to leap over in the night. Towards 
midnight the dogs gave the alarm, on hearing the screech 
of the jackal, who generally follows the lion to eat the 
remnants of his meal, upon which the Arab cocked his 
gun and stood on the watch. In about a quarter of an 
hour after, the lion cleared the hedge and landed at three 
paces from him ; a shot was heard, and the lion, notwith- 
standing a broken shoulder, made one bound on the Arab 
and tore him to threads in a second ; then he rushed on 
the nearest tent and killed all those who were in it, with 
the exception of a woman, who, at the moment he was 
foing to seize her, managed to escape, carrying her child 
in her arms. 

'* Furious at seeing this last victim eluding his vengeanoei 
the lion sprang after her. The unfortunate creature per- 
ceiving that she was on the point of being seized, sought 
refuge on the top of the neighbouring tent, hoping that 
the enemy, already severely wounded, might prefer pene- 
trating into the interior, where the inmates were loudly * 
screaming with terror. The lion, however, determining 
not to be balked, caught her by the legs at the very mo- 
ment she was reaching the top, while, at the same instant, 
the weight of his body and the tremendous shaking 
brought the tent crushed and broken to the ground. 

" The lion hearing the screams of distress, and feeling 
the living creatures struggling under him, hastened to 
give up the woman and child already dead and mutilated, 
and going over every inch of the tent's covering, tore 
with his claws and teeth through the very canvass all 
those who |;ave any sign of life. To complete the mea- 
sure of misfortunes, the fire, which had not been properly 
put out, caught hold of the carpets and clothes, and the 
whole fiunily perished by fire or by the lion's jaws, without 
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a cbance of help or rescue, every other inliabitant of the 
douar having taken the opportunity of this incident to 
escape. 

" Next morning at dawn of day forty men well armed 
entered with every precaution the precincts of the douar. 
The lion had disappeared, satisfied with having proved to 
the sons of Adam that no strength could equal his 
strength, and that their property was his property." 

" -^d this lion," said I to Bou-aziz, " do you know 
what has become of him ? " 

"This lion," he replied, "has recovered from his 
wound, only he is lame. He has been seen many times, 
and is called Ul Saih, the cripple, and Bou-acherin-Itadjel^ 
the slayer of twenty men." 

I could easily understand after this recital why the 
lion was no longer disturbed in his nocturnal incursions, 
the whole population having been terror-struck and 
utterly disheartened ;. and I clearly perceived, too, the 
reason why mine host had not given me notice of his 
approach. 

Wishing particularly to know what had become of the 
missing bull, I set off to seek for it in company with 
Bou-aziz and several Arabs of the douar, among whom 
was the proprietor of the animal; nor were we long in 
finding him. He lay at a distance of a musket-shot ; the 
lion had devoured a whole leg and a shoulder, a weight 
of upwards of forty pounds. The master of the bull, 
after walking twice or thrice round his beast, all the 
while muttering to himself, came up to me and said : 

" It is the tenth he has taken from me since the spring ; 
I have still forty left ; I will give you the half of them with 
all my heart, if you can only rid us of this savage. I only 
ask one thing, and that is to be informed among the first, 
in order that I may have the satisfaction of tearing off his 
accursed beard!" 

The Arabs who were present, thinking that this bribe 
might encourage me, maae their offers likewise ; each iu 

Eroportion to the cattle he possessed, and the losses he 
ad sustained. One only remonstrated, saying he con- 
sidered my enterprise as sheer madness, nor could he 
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conceive how Bou-aziz, wbo was a man of sense, could 
encourage such an extravagance. 

Bou-aziz answered in a way which hardly pleased me ; 
for instead of taking the thing seriously as I expected, he 
only replied, smiling in a strange fashion, **Aehkoun 
yarf?^^ Who knows? There was in that smile aud in that 
" Who knows ?" something which clearly meant, " What 
blockheads you must be, since you do not perceive that I 
care still less than you do if this man should get him- 
self disposed of. If perchance he succeeds, we shall 
profit by it ; if he loses his skin in the attempt, it will 
only be, afber all, one Christian dog the less in tne world, 
and we will rejoice at it together.*' 

I returned to the douar, much chagrined at having 
made such a mistake about the good disposition of my 
host with respect to me. 

That day I received a visit from two or three hundred 
Arabs, and we held in broad sunshine a sort of court- 
martial, in which the lion's affairs were discussed and 
settled. The accused absent had neither Mend nor wit- 
ness present to exonerate or excuse him ; on the contrary, 
he was run down on all sides ; and it is but fair to sav that 
it would have been difficult indeed to have found m his 
favour the least extenuating circumstance, so dire and ex- 
tended was the awftd list of his misdeeds. In this way 
there were of course no speeches pro and eoUy and the 
debates between the members of the jury consisted only 
in deciding which should be the one who, having most 
suffered, should enjoy the privilege of tearing off the 
miscreant's beard. 

This discussion interested me highly, and gave me the 
idea of drawing up a statistical account of the losses 
which the lion inflicts on the Arabs. 

After studying the case with particular attention, I 
came to the conclusion, that in the districts frequented by 
the king of beasts, the extra tax he raises on the tribes is 
ten times heavier than the tribute they pay to govern- 
ment ; that he killa or consumes a value of five hundred 
francs (20Z.) per month in cattle of all sorts, of six 
thousand francs (240/.) in the course of the year, and of 
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more tlian two hundred thousand francs (80007.) .during 
the whole extent of his existence, his life having upon an 
average a length of from thirty to forty years. 

Each man having reckoned up his losses, several accounts 
were equally balanced, which rendered the solution rather 
difficult. At last, an old man all in rags came forward, 
and leaning his elbow on a long walking-stick which he 
carried with him^ exclaimed, " To me belongs the lion's 
beard ! to me, who have lost every thing ! to me, who 
have nothing lefb now but this tattered burnous, which a 
very beggar would refuse to wear!" And, so saying, he 
exposed to the eyes of the company the most wretched 
state of nakedness and misery I had ever seen. 

As the Arabs were turning into ridicule this unfortu- 
nate old man, because he had lost but a few heads of 
cattle, which however were all he possessed, I rose in my 
turn, and said to him, " To'yon shall belong the lion's 
beard; to you will I give it, if it please God that I 
should kill him." 

The old man came up to me as quick as his old legs 
would permit him ; and before I could prevent him, he 
began kissing my head, my cheeks, my shoulders, and my 
hands, saying, " Tou will kill him, my son, you will kill 
him!" Then leaning over me, he whispered in my ear, 
*^ You are a Eoumi, but I don't care ; if you can kill the 
lion, I will give you my daughter, and if you like, I will 
adopt you for my own son." 

I was at first surprised at this strange and offhand 
proposition, so contra^ to all the habits and principles of 
the Mussulmans ; and if later I have laughed at it, consi- 
dering the brilliant position the poor fellow thought he was 
offering to me, I nevertheless concluded that I had taken 
the right way, and that the hatred of the Arabs would 
fall, together with my first lion. 

This scene with the old man made me forget the " Who 
knows?" of Bou-aziz, and I resolved that ere long the 
latter should himself entertain quite different feelings 
towards me. 

Time, however, was getting on, and the sun was now 
sinking in the horizon : I was therefore eager to act with- 
out delay, having only obtained a three days' leave of 
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absence. I told Bou-aziz to prepare for starting, and 
with the exception of a few kind souls who endeavoured 
to persuade me -that I had much better return to Guelma, 
the rest of the Arabs seemed very glad to see us take our 
weapons, and march oft towards the forest. 

As the natives who possess a horse cannot understand 
how any one can go on foot when he can ride, my com- 

E anion asked me Sf I would have my horse. I refused, 
owever, convinced that he would only be in my way 
instead of being useful. 

After following for about an hour a path which ran 
through the wood, we came to a high ridge which com- 
manded a view of the whole country, and led to another 
Kth. Boti-aziz told me that this spot was frequented 
the lion, and that from the point on which we stood 
we might easily hear him roar. 

As he used the plural number we, I declared to him 
at once that in accepting him as a guide, I fully expected 
him to remain totally passive, as I desired no assistance 
whatever in my enterprise. Thereupon he assured me 
that such was his intention, and that when the moment 
came, he would allow me to do my work without trou- 
bling me in the least. 

These preliminaries once settled, I loaded my gun 
with cleliberation, and we sat down on a rock sufficiently 
high to enable us to see all the different places frequented 
by the lion, without getting away from the favoured 
spot. 

Night came on, and we had seen nothing but the wild 
boars rooting up the ground in the glades, the jackals 
going about seeking prey, and the hares nibbling off the 
sprigs and short grass at the foot of our rock. Bou-aziz 
had expected that at night we should return to the douar, 
and was at first much astonished when I expressed my 
intention of remaining there till the next day. He took 
the thing, however, pretty well, and after leaving me 
alone for two or three hours, he returned with two Arabs 
who brought us our supper. 

I felt that here was a difficulty which must be settled, 
and I told Bou-aziz, that once for all he was never to 
trouble himself about my food, but tlmt every day before 
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starting we should take in the hood of our bumonB a 
cake and a handful of dates, a provision which appeared 
to me quite sufficient. As for drink, we had the streams . 
and fountains in which the lion himself quenched his 
thirst. 

The men who had brought the couscoussoUy not daring 
to go back, as thej had come unarmed, we were obliged 
to keep them with us until morning, which arrived with- 
out our haying seen or heard any thing of the lion. 

The whole daj was given up to repose, and the evening 
found us at our post of the previous day, Bou-aziz and I ; 
Bou-aziz a degree more confident, I a degree more 
reserved. 

When night closed in, my companion told me that we 
should have more chance of meeting the lion by beating 
up the roads than by remaining at the same place, so we 
started, following a path which descended into the valleyi,, 
The sky was calm and pure, the moon beautiful and dear, 
the atmosphere sweet and mild, the weather delightful; 
altogether it was the very best moment one could choose 
for a walk. The path being too narrow to march two 
abreast, I followed my guide, step by step, admiring the 
beauty of the sW, and the effects of the moonlight on 
the trees and rocks. 

All of a sudden Bou-aziz turned round abruptly, and 
seizing me by the arm, without a word, pulled me along 
with him fifty paces under the brushwood. There he 
squatted down and obliged me to do the same by pulling 
with all his might the skirts of my burnous. 

Perceiving that I was about to ask an explanation: 
^^Hush!" he mysteriously whispered, with a rather 
alarmed air, ''not a word, not a movement, or we are 
lost." "What!" said I impatiently and in a loud voice, 
without caring for his gestures, " What's the matter ! 
We were walking on the lion's path in the hope of 
meeting him, and you drag me out of that path to hide 
me here! . . . what is the meaning of all this ? " 

*' It is a 9aga " (a fog), said he ; *' hold your tongue, or 
we are both dead." 

I was utterly bamboozled by this answer, which to me 
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was incampreliensible. My first impression was, that 
Bbu-aziz had caught sight of the lion, and was afraid 
that some cloud should cover the moon at the moment 
we should meet him, which of course would have proved 
dangerous. But the moon was there right over our 
heads, lighting tip the whole forest with her silvery rays, 
and as far as my eye could reach, I saw nothing but stars 
shining every where. 

" Here he comes," whispered my companion ; " he has 
heard us, and is looking for us." 

" Cock your gun without any noise," I replied, " and 
do not move untU he finds us out." 

I then distinctly perceived the sound of several voices 
muttering, and the noise of the burnous brushing past 
the bushes. 

" But these are men," said I to Bou-aziz, close to his 
ear. 

" Yes, it is a band of marauders." 

Judging by the noise they made they were at least 
a dozen. I had two shots to fire, Bou-aziz one only ; 
and in spite of my dagger and my sword, it seemed 
difficult to get safely out of this scrape without a bold 
stroke of some kind. 

I cocked both barrels of my gun, made sure of my 
other weapons coming easily out of the scabbard, then I- 
rose, saying to Bou-aziz, " Come, follow me, and let us 
fall upon these ruffians." 

He was up almost as soon as me, and, throwing the 
skirts of his burnous over his shoulder, he roared out: 
**Ah! sons of dogs, you don't know what men are? 
"Wait a little, and you shall have a lesson." 

These words were no sooner out of his mouth, than 
loud peals of laughter issued from every bush, and we 
heard Bou-aziz' s name and mine repeated on all sides. 

"They are my cousins," said he, laughing in his 
turn ; " they were, no doubt, taking a walk, and on seeing 
us wished to have a joke. Come, they may give us some 
news of the lion." 

Every moment seemed to create a new surprise, and 
the reader will confess, that this was certainly a very fit 
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matter for serious reflection. Were these fellows really 
taking only an ordinary walk, or were they not rather 
A band of regular assassins ? 

To complete my astonishment, when I found myself 
in the midst of these men who had just been hunting 
us like real game, I recognized, armed to the teeth, 
BeyeriA of the guests with whom I had made such a bad 
dinner on the day of my arriyal at Bou-aziz's^ and along 
with them his own brother. 

After a good deal of laughing on the mistake which 
had taken place, they told us that they had heard the 
douars situated on the Oued-bou-sousa make a great 
noise, and that the lion, no doubt, had passed his night 
with them. 

I asked Bou-aziz to take me thither ; but, either be- 
cause he did not like it, or because the distance was in 
truth too great, he declined, assuring me that we should 
arriye too late* I then proposed that we should wait for 
the lion as he returned ; to which he agreed. 

The fog, — which in Arabic is called saga^ and means 
sometimes our fog, an inoflensiye yapour, sometimes a 
troop of armed men ; — ^the fog, I say, did us the honour to 
accompany us to the skirts of the wood, and there lefb us 
to continue its nocturnal ramble* 

As we had nothing to do but to wait patiently imtil day- 
light, with our eyes attentiyely bent on the plain, I inter- 
rogated my companion on the adyenture we had just met 
with, and the following is what he told me, on condition, 
howeyer, I should only make use of it for my own protec- 
tion, and that otherwise I should keep it to myself 

As I haye, since that time, seen all those things oyer 
and oyer again with my own eyes, I do not think myself 
indiscreet in reyealing them here, and perhaps it may be 
useful to persons trayelling through or inhabiting the 
interior of French Africa. One thing is certain, that 
this information . may be of great use to the officers 
employed in Arabian aflairs, and to the representatiyea 
of the ciyil authority in Algeria. 

My companion's explanation was thus introduced : — 

"In your nation," said Bou-aziz, "you loye equally 
the new-bom infant, let him be male or female." 
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The reader will excuse me, but such were mj com- 
panion's expressions. 

" With the Arabs, there is more rejoicing for the birth 
of a colt than for that of a girl, whibt a male never comes 
into this world without powder being burnt in his honour. 
On him rest the hopes of the father, of the family, of the 
dou8y[, of the tribe ; he is expected to be braye and strong, 
and, if those qualities are not rerj soon revealed, he findb 
himself an object of contempt for all, even for his own 
father. 

^With jou, the women gaze more particularly on 
those who are pretty. Our women, on the contrary, com- 
pare the pretty man to a female, and the etrong man to 
the lion." 

I here observed to Bou-aziz that these two qualities 
might happen to be united in the sam.e individual, par-> 
ticularly among the Arabs, whosd race is generally hand- 
some ; and I asked him if an Arabian woman codd form 
an attachment for a man infirm, lame, deformed, or muti- 
lated, but at the same time extremely brave. 

His reply appeared to me to comprise a good deal of 
sound philosophy. 

^'Deformity," said he, '' cannot be a cause of repulsion 
for a woman, if it be the consequence of some encounter 
in which the man has proved what he is worth. If it be 
natural, she will look down upon him who is afflicted by 
it, because she well knows that 6rod when He created a 
deformed being, never meant to create a man." 

Thus, among the Arabs, the wretch who comes into 
this world crippled or deformed, does not strive to palli- 
ate the fiiults of nature by qualities which he is never 
supposed to be capable of possessing ; and he forms a sort 
of particular species, taking rank between man and beast. 
Fortunately, however, for that unhappy class of beings, 
it is far from being so numerous as at is with us. 

During twelve years' residence in A&ic% I have met 
with only one Arab hump-backed ; he was taken about 
from tribe to tribe, as some curious animal, to the immense 
delight of all the children, who showered upon him jokes 
and dates. 

^ You may conceive^*' continued Bou-aziz^ *' that our maid 
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chUdren, wlien thej become adults, make ereay endeavour 
to conquer the esteem of men ; and that of women, which ia 
still more difficult to obtain. Eor, let me tell you, among us 
women are never mistaken about a man's character ; and 
it is they who raise or crush him by their judgment and 
opinion. 

" Formerly, when the tribes fought between themselves^. 
or against you, it was easy enough for our young men to 
show their worth ; but since our guns have been consigned 
again to their cases, what are they to do P There are to 
be sure the family feuds, which at times procure some of 
them a chance of proving that they are men, by creeping 
through the dark night, in spite of all the dogs and eyea 
on the watch, under their enemy's tent, and putting a 
bullet through his brains; a sort of thing much more 
difficult to accomplish, and which requires much more 
courage than your duds in broad daylight. 

^' But every one has not the blood of a father, of a bro- 
ther, or some near relation, to revenge; and there is 
nothing left for a man to prove that he really deserves 
the name, but love adventures, or deeds of plunder. 

'* As the brave man may be ever sure of the wife who 
is proud of him ; so he who has done nothing to prove 
what he is worth, is reputed to be worth nothing at all ; 
and his wife will take a peculiar satisfaction in outwitting 
him. In acting thus, the wife does not think she does 
wrong, nor does public opinion accuse her. 

*^ After being married by her parents to a man whom 
flhe did not know, she has no sooner found out that 
he is a coward, than she thinks of getting rid of him. 

^ It sometunes happens that the wife herself will 
accept the charge of destroying her husband, and will 
knock him on the head during his sleep, or destroy him 
with poison." 

But here I must stop, for I already hear the reader 
exclaim, ''And the law, — what is the law about in a 
country where killing and poisoning are thus carried on 
daily?'* 

The law is this : When a man is murdered by- the 
dagger, by fire, or by poison, the accused is brought 

i2 
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before a court-martialy which condemns him to death or 
to hard labour. Or, he may be allowed to pay the price 
of blood, called dyah by the Arabs, and which is a thou- 
sand francs (402.) for a man, and five hundred francs for 
a woman, thus murdered. A fine representing one half 
' of the dyah is besides imposed upon him who is found 
. guilty* 

I The murderer is brought before the court-martial only 
i when the affair has been duly reported and investigated 
by the Arabian office, and when sufficient proofs have 
been found to ensure a condemnation. Should the proofs 
not be found clear enough, the parents of the dead man 
accept the price of blood, and thereby relinquish all 
intention of revenge. 

As it often happens, however, that a man is killed 
without its being possible to discover, or even to suspect 
his murderer, the whole tribe is then responsible for 
the crime, and pays the fine and the dyah. 

This measure, generally adopted throughout Algeria, 
has produced excellent results, especially for the security 
of travellers. It has, moreover, brought about the disco* 
very of many a murder, the authors of which would other- 
wise have remained unknown, and therefore unpunished. 

What I have just said about the law in force against 
assassination only concerns the tribes established on the 
territory subject to miHtary authority. Our civil tri- 
bunals apply the Erench laws to the natives placed 
under their jurisdiction, but their circle is so limited as 
yet, that I consider it useless to mention them except as 
a term of comparison. 

Here it may be asked, Is it preferable to keep up among 
the Arabs the application of the law which we found in 
vigour among them, or to introduce the law used in ouc 
own country P This is a serious and delicate question, 
the solution of which may be of a great weight in the 
moral conquest of Algeria. But there are so many 
things to say on this important subject, that I should be 
afraid to weary the reader's patience by insisting any 
longer upon it. I will, therefore, abandon this semi- 
political question to those whom it more particularly 
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Goncems, but not without saying a few words on another 
point winch appears to me of great importance. 

I refer to the difficulties which must necessarily attend 
in Algeria the repression of crimes, and offences against 
person and property. 

And, indeed, in the midst of a wandering population, 
who change their habitation as we change our coats, how 
is it possible to conduct successfully and rapidly a crim- 
inal cause, when the origin and conclusion of the affidr 
have taken place amongst people whose habits, customs, 
and language, are so very little known to us ? 

Government should strictly require from the public 
functionaries intrusted with important duties in Algeria, 
an exact knowledge of the language, and a serious study 
of the habits, customs, and manners of the Arab, at 
home, and under his tent ; and this measure ought to be 
extended particularly to the civil and military functionaries, 
who by their positions are chiefly called upon to serve as 
a medium between the superior authority and the sur- 
rounding populations. I ought to add, however, that in 
those two branches of administration, we possess men, 
who after a long residence in Africa, and deep study, 
have already acquired so much, that they have indeed 
very little left to learn. 

After this digression, I return to Bou-aziz and the 
foff, about which he had not yet given me the p^mised 
explanation. 

" When our young men," he continued, " have in view 
neither death nor marriage, they form a fog and march 
out seeking adventures." 

"But yet," I asked, "where after all do they go?— 
Where were your brother and his cousins going this 
evening, for instance P " 

" My brother and my cousins ? — Well, I cannot exactly 
tell where they were going, but the fact is they seldom 
come home empty-handed." 

After a good deal of shuffling and hesitation, I found 
out at last that the young men who thus marched out at 
night seeking adventures were simply robbers and assas- 
sins ; — robbers, because they carried off by stealth, and 
sometimes by force, the cattle of the douars which they 
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passed on their road ; and assassins, becanse tber killed 
not onlj those who defended their property, but also 
their own equals whenever they came across their path. 
In short, according to the account of Bou-aziz, an Arab 
who had not killed at least one man in his life, enjoyed 
no consideration whateyer. 

Once upon this ground, my companion felt quite at 
home, and at length confided to me a part of his own his* 
tory ; viz. that alter losing all his flocks in a razzia, he 
bad recruited his fortune by pillaging right and left, and 
sometimes by killing. 

In the meantime the day was beginning to dawn, and 
no lion appeared. 

Oh ! ye, my brother hunters, why were you not there 
with me, placed along the skirts of this forest, into which 
I could see animals and game of every description return- 
ing, after passing their night in the plain r From the 
dawn until the actual rising of the sun it was one con<* 
tinual and tranquil procession, as if man, that inveterate 
enemy of all animals, had never existed. 

Bou-aziz, accustomed to this sight, paid not the small- 
est attention to it; only on perceiving the wild boara 
enter the wood without fear, he foretold that the lion 
would not come. As soon as the sun showed his red 
disk in the horizon we rose to return to the douar. 

After I had taken a few hours' rest, I expressed a 
desire to visit the resprts of the lion, partly in hopes of 
meeting him, and partly in order to get thoroughly 
acquainted with the private habits of the monarch. Bou- 
aziz, after much trouble, consented to accompany me 
with a dozen of his men. 

To see these Arabs make their preparations one would 
have thought they were going out to battle, which made 
me suspect that the lion's abode, notwithstanding the 
absence of guards, is not one of those which are easily 
approached. 

It may be interesting to the reader to have a short 
description of what the natives call their fighting-gear. 

You know — or you know not — that the Arab's full 
dress is composed of a long shirt descending far below 
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tbe knee, without any collar, and with very broad sleeves. 
Over this a haik, made of wool or silk, envelops the 
waist, chest, and head, which it covers with its numerous 
folds, and upon which it is made fast by a camel' s-hair 
rope, white or brown, making from five to ten rounds. 
Above all this are placed two or three burnous, which 
complete the national dress. The shoes, which are by 
no means considered necessary, only cover the sole and 
sides of the foot of the pedestrian ; the horseman wears 
a sort of red maroquin boot, called themaques. 

When an Arab prepares for some excursion or adven- 
^re in which he may have to fight on foot, he forthwith 
pulls off his shoes, or boots if he has such; he then 
strips himself of the burnous, which might impede his 
movements; of his haik, which might be torn; and of 
the camel's rope, with which he might be strangled. All 
he retains is a red cap to protect his head, and his shirt, 
which he tucks up above the knee by means of a leather 
belt strapped round his waist ; — the shirt-sleeves, which 
might be troublesome on account of their great breadth, 
being gathered over the shoulders and tied behind the 
back. If you add to all this a cartridge-box suspended 
on one side, a yatagan on the other, one or two pistols 
slung behind the back, and a gun six feet long carried in 
the hand, you will have a tolerable idea of the fighting- 
gear in use among the native Algerians. 

There is, however, another kind of accoutrement ; — ^that 
of the professional robber, who pursues his calling either 
singly or with only one companion. These gentlemen, 
with a view to appear more inoffensive in case of surprise, 
leave their guns at home, and fix round their bodies, 
below their shirts, a complete little arsenal, not the less 
dangerous because it is invisible. 

It was then in the middle of a dozen of fellows thus 
equipped that I arrived near one of the lion's resorts. 
Here I expected to find rocks, dens, and caverns ; instead 
of which I saw nothing but trees all around. And yel^ 
on comparing this spot, generally called the lion's garden, 
with the other parts of the forest, I easily conceived why 
the lord and master of all around had selected it for hiB 
abode. 
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It was a magnificent cluster of wild olive-trees, planted 
80 yery close as to seem to spring from one and the same 
root, the foliage of which, with its dark tinge, contrasted 
well with the light green of the forest, and spread over 
the whole cluster of wood a certain sombre aspect which 
inspired feelings of awe. 

Up to this time my companions had kept close around 
me, but on reaching the slorts of the trees they held back. 
Three of them were altogether missing, and had preferred 
exposing themselves to the gibes of their companions, 
rather than run the chance of incurring the lion's dis- 
pleasure. 41 

The countenances of those who remained were consi- 
derably abashed, and their attitude more than doubtful ; 
but I cared little for this, having resolved, to say the 
truth, to depend solely upon mysetif. Nevertheless, as I 
advanced, not without difficulty, imder this obscure vault, 
the ground of which was covered with the lion's spoor, 
my heart began to beat louder and quicker. Every 
moment too I was stopped by some hand pulling me, 
now by an arm, now by a leg, while at the same time I 
was addressed by some quaking voice, saying, " Go slowly, 
take care of yourself ;" and whenever I happened to look 
round, I beheld a set of faces convulsed with terror, I 
confess that I wished my guides far enough off, and was 
delighted to find a small glade where I could command 
them to halt. 

The grass of the glade in which we now were was 
levelled and crushed in several places by ^he fresh spoor 
of the lion. It was there, in fact, that on leaving his 
private apartments he came to dress and clean himself, as 
the cats do, and await the evening twilight, before an- 
nouncing to the douars of the plain that he meant to 
descend and pay them a visit. 

I had much trouble in persuading the Arabs to remain 
in this place, and had it not been for shame, I am con- 
vinced they would have retraced their steps, and gone 
home immediately. Bou-aziz, however, particularly insisted 
upon remaining, and as he spoke in a way which con- 
vinced me that it was not a matter of mere words, I con- 
sented to proceed with him. 
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Not for from tlie glade, and still under tlie dark arch 
formed by the olive-trees, I found some dozen chambers, 
which the lion had arranged for himself, so as to occupy 
sometimes one, sometimes another, acco^ to his fan^. 
Every sort of herb, root, or leaves were carefully brushed 
away, and so was the smallest stone which might have 
prevented his lordship from slumbering at his ease. The 
space between these various chambers was covered with the 
bark of trees, which the lion had torn off as a pastime, or 
in order to sharpen his claws. 

While I was carefully examining every interior detail 
of the palace of this snaggy, monarch, my attention was 
attracted by a noise of crackling branches, and a sort of 
rumbling sound ; a pretty good intimation that the lion's 
roar was just about to begin. My companion had come 
close to me, asking me if I had heard any thing, and 
adding in a pitiful and ludicrous tone, " The master per- 
haps wiU not be much pleased to find us here in his own 
dwelling, like a set of thieves !" 

" No matter," said I ; " pleased or not, let him only 
make his appearance." 

" We shall soon see," he replied with a deep sigh, and 
creeping still closer to me. 

Meantime the branches kept on crackling, and the 
noise seemed gradually to approach us. All of a sudden 
I saw Bou-aziz lean one ear on the ground, as if to listen, 
and then jump up almost immediately, with satisfaction 
depicted on his countenance. 

"It is not the lion," he said, laughing, "but the fire 
our friends have lighted by way of precaution, in the 
neighbouring glade." 

Indeed the flames soon invaded the whole precincts, and 
in a little while we might have been roasted alive through 
the folly of those cowards, who had decamped without 
even warning us of what they had done. 

As it was too late to go and visit other resorts, we 
waited for nightfall near a fountain, where the lion was 
accustomed to drink. Einding that by midnight he had not 
yet appeared, we then repaired to the plain, where the 
Arabs and the dogs of the douars were assembled. 

The moment we reached the edge of the wood the 
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report of a gun was heard, and seyend balls whizzed past 
us. This we found proceeded from the tent of the guard 
of the pits for preserving grain, at the entrance of the 
wood, who had taken us for robbers ; and, as if this shot 
had been a signal, it was repeated by ereiy douar in the 
plain, no doubt to show that they were not asleep. 

This night passed like the preceding ones, with- 
out any other incident than the one I ha^e just men- 
tioned. 

Next morning I did not lie down as usual, but mounted 
my horse to return to the camp, where my very first care 
was to solicit fresh leave of absence, a little more protracted 
than the first. 

I had a good deal of difficulty in obtaining it, on 
account of my last excursion having produced no result 
that could fairly warrant a second absence. Eventually, 
however, I succeeded, and after two or three days* rest, 
I started again with Bou-aziz, who was now full of confi- 
dence, and repeated to all who cared to hear him, that the 
lion was decidedly afraid of me, since he did not venture 
to roar any more. 

When we passed along before the douars, groups of 
Arabs rushed out at full speed, entreating that I would 
tarry a moment to listen to the recital of the lion's 
misdeeds during the last few days. 

To hear those people talk, as well as those who re- 
ceived us in the evening, we had but to march out to 
find ourselves in the very presence of the enemy. The 
day before, we were told, he had roared before sunset, and 
had actually come to drhik at a fountain situated within 
gunshot of the douar, putting to flight the women who 
were employed in drawing water. 

At five o'clock we arrived near the spot where tqe 
lion had roared on the previous evening; but the sun 
went down, and night closed in without our having the 
good fortune to hear him. This made Bou-aziz repeat 
afresh, " that certainly God had gifted me with the power 
of intimidating the lion, and that I should assuredly kill 
him like a dog at the very first encounter!" 

The whole night was passed in marches and counter- 
marches which brought neither incident nor result, after 
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which we returned at dawn of day to the tent where we 
had left our horses. 

I now for the first time perceived some signs of respect 
towards me among the Arabs. Among other tokens the 
master of the tent seeing that T was disposed to rest, 
turned out all the other inmates, and took eyeiy precau- 
tion to prevent m j sleep being interrupted. 

I should certainly have wished these attentions to 
be the consequence of gratitude justified by deeds actually 
accomplished ; but since these people decidedly believed 
me to be gifted with a supernatural power, I concluded 
that after all, if the end warranted their belief, I could 
not take to myself all the honour of the success, but 
that I should be bound also to believe, not so much in 
my own power to intimidate the lion, as in a mysterious 
Protection, without which one is but halfway up to the 
mark in circumstances of real difficulty. 

On awaking I saw around me a crowd of Arabs, all 
squatted down and in perfect silence. They had in fact 
entered and seated themselves so quietly and with so 
many precautions for fear of awaking me, that I had 
not heard the slightest sound. The moment I sat 
upright one of them stepped forward with a most me- 
lancholy look, and began screaming at the top of his 
voice : 

'^ Chera Allah ! ckera Allah .'" justice of God ! justice of 
Gk>d! and thirty voices in the group repeated in the 
same note, " chera Allah ! chera AUah !** 

"Come, come, explain yourself!" cried I, annoyed by 
this unmusical concert, " and tell me at once what brings 
you here." 

They all stopped at one time ; and the fellow who had 
first advanced spoke as follows : 

" In the name of God listen to me ; — listen to the com- 
plaint I bring before you, and render me justice if you 
find that right is on my side. 

" I ha4 a mare for which I had been offered ten female 
camels ; I refused them, because I loved that mare like 
my own eyes. Yesterday I took her to the river in the 
afternoon to bathe her. Coming out of the water, I 
placed her in the shade on the skirts of the wood at fifty- 
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paces from the rivulet, to which I returned to perform 
mj ablutions and saj mj prayers. 

** I thought I heard mj mare rolling herself about, 
bat as it was her habit I paid no attention to it, thinking 
that I should only have the trouble to wash her over 
again. But just as I was preparing to climb the bank 
I heard a tnunpling over me, and as the steps were heavy, 
I supposed it must be my mare. 

** Itaising my head I saw — my blood freezes, and my 
heart trembles only to think of it — ^I saw the lion staring 
at me, laughing. 

'''My mare!' I screamed out to him, while at the 
fumie time I dashed water into his face, which seemed to 
amuse him. Perceiving then that he was actually mak- 
ing a fool of me, and forgetful of all personal fear, I began 
to pick up stones and throw them at him. Upon this 
he quietly lay down to show me how little he cared about 
my displeasure. 

" I tnen lost all command of myself, and hastening a 
little lower down the stream, I ran madly along the bank. 
My first look was for my poor mare : she was stretched 
lifeless imder a tree amidst a pool of blood, and when I 
attempted to go near her, the lion, who followed me with * 
his eyes, rose and sprang furiously towards me, roaring 
like thunder. 

" I was fortunately close to the rivulet ; and making 
one bound I dived into the very deepest part. On com^ 
ing to the surface of the water again I saw the lion 
stretched on the bank drinking away, but without losing 
flight of me for a moment. 

" ' May that water poison you, you pagan and son of a 
pagan,' said I to him, making for the other bank ; ' and 
may you burst before filling your greedy stomach with 
my precious property.' 

" The lion paid not the slightest attention to my words, 
nor did he condescend to move when I got out of the 
water ; and as long as I could see him while I was run- 
ning away at full speed, he was still quietly drinking on. 
The monster's stomach is truly a sea, a regular sea, 
capable of diying up our rivers, and of swallovnng down 
all the Mussulmans with their flocks and cattle. 
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" See, then,*' concluded tlie man, ''if my complaint is not 
well-founded, and if I have not a right to come and de^ 
mand justice." 

^^ Cher a Allah! chera Allah!** repeated his com-* 
panions; ''we have no longer rest, nor sleep, nor any 
more security. It will be enough for jou to come to us 
to make him disappear ; and what he used to devour we 
will give to 70U, so that peace may remain with us." 

" It was evident from this, that the notion of the in* 
timidation I was supposed to exercise over the lion, had 
begun to spread every where. I tried to make these good 
people understand that, if the lion hod not roared during 
the previous nights when I was pursuing him, it was a 
pure matter of caprice ; and that if he returned after my 
departure, it was only because he chose to do so. But 
what power can the most clear and palpable truth exert 
against superstition, among people so ignorant and so 
credulous as the Arabs P All my reasoning coidd not 
shake their conviction ; and at last a savant who happened 
to be present, and whom I recognized as such by his pure 
and correct diction, by the beads he was rolling through 
his clean white fingers, and by his important air, said 
to me: 

" A long time past, they spoke to us about a Eoman who 
professed to be able to kill the lion ; and they talked to us 
about his night-watches in the neighbourhood of Guelma* 
As long as he remained far from us, and acted like the 
Arabs, we laughed at him: — ^pardon us this momentary 
doubt. It was because we know both lion and man ; we 
know that the prophet said, ' Gtod has given to man the 
strength of a man, and to the lion the strength of forty 
men, that he may keep the latter in mind, lest they 
should happen* to forget it, that all comes from Ood and 
returns to Ood* Later, when we heard that this Bomaa 
was amongst us, seeking the lion without any watch-hole, 
without shelter, and eye against eye^ we considered him a 
dead man ; and we feared that his brethren should make 
us pay dear for the price of his blood. Then we went 
and consulted a marabout who knows all, and this mara- 
bout said to us, ' Ood is great, and can do all He pleases. 
This man you speak of is not a Boman, but a servant of 
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God ; and since he seeks the lion eve against eye^ it shows 
that his heart is of steel, and his glance of fire. God 
made him such to bend the heads of the proud men, who 
believe ihat their strength is in themselves, 

" * The lion will flee from the presence of this man, as 
jou flee from the presence of the lion ; but, let him do 
what he will, he will die hj his fortunate hand, and he 
will not he his only victim. Seek that man, he will bring 
JOU peace ; kiss his hand, it will protect you ; load him 
with presents, you will gain by it ; and thank God for 
sending you a deliverer, whom He has chosen &om the 
midst of the worlds. Amen.' 

"Thus spoke the marabout; and you have given a 
sanction to his words in putting to flight the lion by 
your very presence. 

'' But we are all the sons of Adam ; and it would not 
be just that one tribe alone should enjoy the blessings of 
peace, while the others are suffering and come to claim 
your assistance. Be pleased, therefore, to come with us 
to our douar, where every one, great and small, old and 
young, are awaiting you ; for they said to us as we were 
departing, ' Above all things return not without him.' " 

" I will accompany you," said I, rising ; " the only 
thing I ask of you is to let me see the lion before eight 
days, which is the term fixed for my return to the 
camp.'* 

They promised me wonders as the result of my expe- 
dition, and I set off once more with a heart full of hope 
and confidence. The country I was going to explore 
was that of El-archioua, situated between two rivers, the 
Oued-bou-sousa and the Oued-aliah, the general aspect 
of which was similar to that already described. 

On my arrival I was received with open arms, and the 
reins of my horse were literally torn from my hands by a 
noisy aiid eager multitude of people contending for the 
honour, or rather the advantage, of possessing me. I 
naturally gave the preference to the Arab whose mare 
the lion had devoured. 

But if these men were full of joy and enthusiasm, such 
such was not the case with my host's wives, nor with 
their neighbours, who, under a thousand pretences, came 
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to look at me tbrougli tlie tent. Indeed, more than once 
my attentive ear was most disagreeably annoyed by tho 
epithet of Soumiy which I hoped had been laid aside for > 
ever. 

If it happened that some of these ladies said compas- 
sionately among themselves, " Poor young man, they wiU 
h)ive him devoured!" others took no trouble to dis- 
guise their displeasure at the presence of a Nazarene 
among them. This obstinate aversion of the women 
ought to have been a matter of indifference to me, since 
I had in my favour the good opinion of the men ; but 
yet I would gladly have seen them less hostile to me, and 
less prejudiced against my nation and my religion. 

Convinced that, when through my means they should 
be able to ^ee and i<nioh with impunity the lion, — ^that 
enemy who was still more terrible to them than to the 
men, their feelings towards me would speedily alter, I 
resolved to hasten that moment as much as possible. 

I therefore declared to Bou-aziz that my intention was 
to start in an hour, and to spend in the forest the whole 
seven days which still remamed, unless some fortunate 
encounter should terminate the expedition sooner. As 
my companion was very anxious about the manner in 
which we should live in the forest, I observed to him that 
there was no lack of douars on its skirts ; and that if the 
cake seemed to him rather too dry, he should be quite at 
liberty to go and take his meals there every day. This 
observation seemed to give him much pleasure, and he 
prepared to follow me in company with my host. 

I here witnessed a somewhat curious domestic scene 
between the latter and the women, all of whom were 
stronglv opposed to his joining our party. 

At the moment when, seated before me, he was gravely 
drawing his gun out of its sheath, one of his wives 
sprang Kke a panther from the room reserved to the 
women, and before he could even suspect what had made 
her so far forget the most sacred customs of his country, 
she had disappeared again, canying off the gun which 
she had suddenly plucked out of his hands. 

The husband glanced at me to see what I thought of 
tills sally; but I pretended to have seen nothing and 
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went on with my preparations. He then got up, and 
raising the drapery which separated the two apartments, 
entered the women's room, where a sharp dialogue soon 
took place between them. 

The husband would have back his gun ; but the little 
woman was firm, and refused, sajing, " Are jou mad P 
If that doff of a Christian, who has neither wife, nor 
mother, nor family, chooses to get himself devoured, well 
and good ; but you — you shall not go.*' (I should add 
here, that the Arabs who do not frequent our towns^ 
generally believe that the French who come to their 
country are a set of wandering wretches without home or 
fiwnily.) 

^' But you know he is going to revenge me," said the 
husband, " by shooting the lion who destroyed my darling 
mare." 

*'Ah! his darling mare!" repeated several of the 
women ; ** his darling mare ! Very true ; he is right in 
wishing to avenge her ; since he loved her better than us, 
better than his children, and since he has lost every 
thing in losing her." 

" Will ye be silent, ye daughters of hounds ! " cried 
the man in a passion, '* and let me depart in peace ?" 

"Well! be off with you," cried all the women in 
a chorus, " and may the lion know you again !" 

Three or four heavy blows, — a correction more effica- 
cious than words, — were the husband's sole reply, and he 
reappeared in the room where I was waiting for him^ 
holding his gun in one hand, and ai^tout cudgel in the 
other. The measure certainly proved successful ; for, up 
to the moment when we len; the tent, I heard nothing 
in the side chamber but whisperings and smothered tears. 

In an hour we were in the open forest, waiting for 
the time when it might please the lion to appear. The 
night had closed in, and we were about to begin beating 
up the roads which skirted the wood, when we were sud- 
denly stopped by a distant roar. 

"It comes from Bou-sousa," said Bou-aziz, "in the 
very district where we watched for him yesterday." 

It was two hours' walk thither from the point at which 
we stood, and I immediately informed my companions 
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that it was mj intention to proceed thither, with them 
or. without them. They obsenred that we should have 
two rivers to cross on our way, but on my replying that 
there was no difficulty on that account, as they would 
have nothing to do but to lift up their shirts, they 
acquiesced, and we started off at once, at a round pacQ. 

On reaching the first ford, my guides offered their ser- 
vices to pull off my heavy boots and trousers. I thanked 
them for their attention, but showed them the way across 
by stepping before them into the water, which, at the 
deepest part, reached up to my armpits. 

"That devil of a man," said the proprietor of the mare, 
as he was getting out of the river at the opposite side, 
'Ms in a fair way to drown us to-night like dogs." 

" Your wives were right in wishing to keep you,'* said 
Bou-aziz laughing; "and you will find that afber this 
campaign of six or seven nights by starlight, you will 
weigh twenty good pounds less." 

" I care little about that," replied the other, ^^ provided 
I have the satisfaction of seeing the lion expire before 
me, and touching his dead carcass." 

This conversation in the water was interrupted by an 
incident singular enough to be related here. 

In coming out of the river, I had taken the lead of our 
little party, and was walking on straight before me, 
examining attentively evei^ object of a suspicious form, 
and listening at the same time to my people's conversa- 
tion. Por a moment, my eyes had been fixed on a thick 
tree planted on our path, when all of a sudden, it seemed 
to me that this tree was moving to the right. At first, 
I thought that it must be a mistake, and that it must be 
I who was leaning to the left ; but very soon all doubt 
became impossible — ^the tree had vanished. 

I stopped to inform Bou-aziz of what I had seen. 

"Again some night-rovers," said he; "let us rush on 
these dogs !" (It was thus he styled men fashioned after 
his own model.) 

In one minute we were on the spot where the tree had 
disappeared, and we found it stretched on the ground ; it 
was a fine lentisc, about three yards high, and adorned 
from top to bottom with thick branches. 
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Whilst I was marcliiiig round the tree, searching the 
plain on all sides to discover the being who made it walk 
but a minute ago, the tree rose up by itself and two men 
issued from its branches, saying placidly: 

" Brethren, salvation be with you !*' 

These fellows were stark naked, and unarmed. 

''^Do you know themP" said I to Bou-^udz, who was 
staring at them in the eyes. 

" No," said he; '^ and wo will either strangle or shoot 
them on the spot, as you prefer — say the word !" 

** Oh ! you would not wish our death," screamed out 
the unfortunate wretches, falling at my feet; "you will 
not order it ; for we surrendered the moment we saw by 
your dress that you were the JRoman who seeks the lion 
— you will never allow two defenceless men to be mur- 
dered." 

"And pray, what may this be?" said Bou-aziz coldly, 
producing at the same time a long pistol he had just 
found in the branches of the lentisc. 

" Oh ! it is not mine," said one of the marauders ; " I 
swear by the Soman's head, it is not mine." 

" Nor mine," said the other, casting a reproachful 
glance, accompanied with the muttered epithets of dog 
and traitor, at his comrade in misfortune. 

At the same moment, Bou-aziz produced a second 
pistol ; then two cartridge-boxes ; a bundle of &lse keys 
to open the shackles, wluch are attached to horses' legs ; 
and, lastly, two daggers. 

" And this, — and this, — and this ?" exclaimed Bou-aziz, 
at ever/ new discovery. 

"Not ours, not ours!" answered the robbers each 
time, swearing now by the head of the Soman, now by 
that of the Nazarene. 

" You are a brace of infamous liars, unworthy of the 
smallest compassion," said I, endeavouring to shake them 
off; " and you will follow me, that I may send you to- 
morrow to the camp at Gruelma." 

" We do not lie," they repeated, clinging to me ; " these 
weapons are not ours ; we have only borrowed them." 

This excuse appeared to me so comical, that I could 
not help laughing; and these gentlemen took advantage 
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of this apparant relaxation of Bererity to become more 
pressing in their attempts to regain their liberty. 

^ You are wrong/' said Sou-aziz ; ^^ these hyenas would 
bare bitten you, had they met you alone." 

" So you are not much acquainted with the * men of 
night' P and you dare not go out without the light of the 
Bun or the moon?" sud one of the marauders, planting 
himself boldly before Bou-aziz. 

"You were still sucking your mother's milk," answered 
be with contempt, "when I was leader of a fog;" and 
be added with importance, " I am the son of Ben-Eafah.'* 

" Oh ! pardon me," said the marauder humbly, " I had 
never seen you ; but I knew you by reputation, and I 
acknowledge you are far superior to us ; you are a man, 
and compared to you, we are but chil^n. However, 
you may well believe that although we are very young, 
we look upon the Boman as the ' master of nights.' 
Wherever we meet him, we shall bow to him with the 
respect he deserves, and make way for him. He may 
kill us all, one after the other ; not one of us will ever 
dare to touch a hair of his head." 

I gave back their weapons to these men, — to the great 
regret of Bou-aziz, who wished particularly to keep them, 
— but on condition that I should hear no bad report about 
them during my stay in the country, and that they would 
warn their assodates not to come in my way, under pen- 
ally of being shot without mercy. 

"Thaaks, master, thanks!" said they, as they went 
away ; " he who seeks the lion is equal to the lion, and 
we are only jackals." 

Ten minutes after, I could hear them still scrdaming 
out iQ the distance, bahnadieha (we are jackals). 

In the meantime the lion luuL ceased roaring : I re- 
marked to Bou-aziz how much annoyed I was at this 
silence. 

" At this moment," he said, ** the lion is preparing to 
attack the donar, where he means to take his supper; 
it is for that reason he is silent ; but fiiiling ihe lion's 
roars, we shall be guided by the noise of the dogs and the 
screams of the Arabs." 

We continued our road discoursing of our last adven* 

£2 
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ture ; and as I did not well comprehend of what use the 
tree could be to the marauders, Bou-aziz told me it was a 
trick they employed to approach the douars without being 
perceivedy or to escape the observation of other marau« 
ders, when the latter happened to be in superior num« 
bers. Hunters accustomed in Prance to make use of the 
artificial bush, or of the moving hut will perfectly under- 
stand the use of this stratagem, especially when employed 
at night. 

"But how does the lion,'* said I to Bou-aziz, ''allow 
these men to perambulate the country at the same time 
with himself?" 

" Does the master/* answered he, ^ ever injure his own 
aervants P" 

" The robbers then are the lion's servants ?" 

" When he meets them with their hands full, he takes 
from them the best they have got ; and when they have not 
yet picked up any booty he obliges them to work for him." 

'* But how does the lion recognize those robbers, hia 
servants?" 

" By their dress : those who have no shirt on, he knows 
a whole league off. Those who have got a shirt, he 
knows half a league off. As to those who are more 
dressed than that, he knows them not to be his servants, 
and he devours them or kills them with fright." 

So that (this opinion of Bou-aziz is for me a confirmed 
fret) the lion acts towards man quite in a difierent man* 
ner from that which he adopts with the beasts which he 
happens to kill for his daily food. ^ 

If he kills a man who has shot at him, he will not eat 
him. If he meets at night a man covered with one or 
several burnous, experience has taught him that he is 
not a robber, and he will devour him, or kill him by 
degrees with sheer terror, according to his caprice. 

In the first case, after leaving him time just to say his 
prayer, he springs at his head, which he crushes at a 
single bite, instead of tearing open his throat as he does 
with all other animals. In the second case, he will some- 
times bar the passage of the unfortunate man by stretch- 
ing himself before him; sometimes he willwidk by his 
side, showing him all his teeth. At another time he will, 
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perbaps, pretend to leave bim in peace ; then taking a 
long circuit he will go and wait for him as he passes by, 
and charge him with a fearful roar. Or again, he will 
crouch down flat on the ground like a cat, and bounding 
up at a couple of paces from the poor wretch, who of 
course thinks himself irretrievablj lo8t,he will push athim 
with his shoulder and throw him over as if he were a bit 
of straw, or hit him in the face with his formidable tail, 
and keep turning round him. 

It must be confessed that one might die under a less 
formidable trial ; and thati with the pleasant prospect of 
being devoured afterwards, it is much preferable to be 
killed at once. 

These manoeuvres of the lion,. which his victims of 
course never could report, have been related bj Arabs 
who, having fled for ssSetj to the tops of trees, had seen 
one of their companions, already too much appalled by 
fear to be able to imitate their example, dying with terror 
under their very eyes, without having it in their power 
to help him. 

These various modes of attack, followed by a death 
rendered more terrible by all that precedes it, have, no 
doubt, given rise to the belief, true or false, of the fasci- 
nation which the king of beasts is said to exercise over 
all those who do not belong to his species. 

An anecdote, of a rather dramatic nature, which I havo 
lately heard, wUl naturally find its place here. 

*^ About thirty years ago, a young man, named Seghir, 
belonging to the tribe of the Amamera, established in 
the Aures mountains, fell in love with a young girl who 
had been refused to him by the father on account of his 
poverty. The young people, however, were much attached 
to each other, and one woe evening the young girl ran 
away with her lover. 

''The distance being considerable between the two 
douars, and the road extremely perilous, Seghir had armed 
himself from head to foot. Already the most dangerous 
parts of the road had been passed, and thev were begin- 
ning to hear the dogs of the douar towards which they 
were rapidly advancing, when^ all at onoe^ a lioui who. 
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till that moment had hiin concealed behind the buahea, 
rose and walked straight towards them. 

^'The young girl shrieked so feaifullj that she waa 
heard hj the people in the tents, and sereral of the men 
immediately seized their arms and rushed out to the 
rescue. When they reached the spot to which they were 
directed by the screams of the young maiden, they saw 
the lion walking slowly a few paces in front of Seghir, 
with his eyes steadily fixed upon him, and leading him 
thus towards the forest. 

''The young girl did all she could to prevent her lorer 
following the lion, or to induce him to let go his hold of 
herself, but in vain : he kept dragging her on in spite of all 
her efforts, saying : 

" ' Come, my beloyed, come, our master will have it so, 
we must go I' 

** ' But your weapons,* she cried, ' what are they good 
for, if not to save me ?* 

" ' Weapons ! — ^I have none,' answered the fascinated 
wretch. ' Great lord, believe her not ; she lies ; I am 
perfectly unarmed, and will follow you wherever you 

will r ^ 

^ At this moment the Arabs, eight or ten in number, 
who had come to the rescue of the unfortunate couple^ 
perceiving that the lion would veiy soon draw them into the 
forest, fired every one of them upon him ; but on finding 
that he did not fall, thev took to their heels. The lion 
sprang upon Seghir, and with one bound crushed him to 
the earth, smashing his head at a bite ; affcer which he lay 
down by the side of the young girl, placing his huge 
paws upon her knees. 

" The Arabs now finding that the lion did not con- 
descend to pursue them, took courage and returned, and 
having reloaded their guns prepared again to fire ; but 
being afraid of killing the gurl, they told her to try and 
get a little away from the lion, which he attowed her to 
do, without however losing sight of h^. 

" The moment the guns of the Arabs were levelled at 
him, the lion sprang into the midst of them, seized one of 
them with his teeth and two others with his daws, drag- 
ging them &U8 together so as to make^ as it were, one 
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btmdle ; them placmg under him that mass of palpitating 
flesh, he instantly smashed the three heads, as he had 
done that of Seghir. Those who had escaped ran off to 
the donar, and related what th^ had witnessed, but no 
one was bold enough to return for another attack. The 
lion then seized the woman and carried her off into the 
forest. 

" Next daj they came to carry away the bodies of the 
four men ; as to the young girl notlung was found but 
her hair, her feet, and her dothes." 

Is it then really true that the lion has the power of 
fascinating the weak organization of certain men to the 
extent of obliging them to follow him ? AH I can say is, 
that every Arab I have interrogated on the subject has 
answered me in the affirmative, and quoted a number of 
examples in support of his assertion. 

As for myself I can only say that whenever I have had 
the honour to &id myself in the presence of this great 
monarch, I never felt the slightest inclination to follow 
his royal steps, though I can quite understand how his 
threatening aspect, his kingly majesty, and the piercing 
fixedness of his fiery look, should paralyze the heart and 
brain of those who meet him unexpectedly. 

It was about one o'clock in the morning when we 
reached the right bank of the Oued-bou-sousa, which we 
crossed in the same manner as the first torrent. We were 
now coming nearer to the douars, and as we were march- 
ing in the direction of a fire which was burning brightly 
not very far fiiom us, I de^atched Bou-aziz to gather 
information. 

" We have nothing left but to go to bed," said he, re- 
turning with several Arabs. *' This douar, which offers 
hospit^ty, has heeaa. visited by the lion ; and as he has 
not roared ever since, it is quite impossible for us to know 
which way he has gone." 

Being firmly resolved not to set my foot under a tent 
during the whole extent of this campaign, I only allowed 
my companions time to recruit themselves ; and at their 
xetum we went back to the forest to wait for daylight. 

This time we again beheld paasing before us animalfl of 
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all sorts, retiring at dawn to their respective dens, a sight 
always ^1 of interest to a hunter, and which naturally 
recalled to mj mind the beautiful trumpet song, for tho 
stag, composed bj my friend L6on Bertruid {Les 

*< L'anrore paraissait ^ peme, 
Qoand dans la brume, a I'hoiizon, 
Je I'ai vn rentrant de la plaine, 
Tout charg^ de aa yenaison. 
Rediessant aa large empaumure, 
11 s'est arrets par trois foia; 
Fnis il a long^ la bordore, 
£ootttB]it Teau tomber loai bob." 

But alas ! melancholy deception ! it was in vain that I 
counted, one after the other, all those various animals ; 
the king of the desert did not appear, and I had to return 
to Guelma at the expiration of my leave of absence. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



TSE LICK SILLED* 



The next and following days, messages were again 
brought to me from the ijrabs, more numerous and more 
pressing than ever, and after much importunitv, they 
obtained for me another five days' leave, which was 
positively to be the last. 

During the first days and the first nights, the lion j 
eeemed to have hid himself underground, and my strength 
and above all my hopes were almost at an end, when 
at last a shepherd came and told me that the oxen he 
was driving on the skirts of the wood had scented the 
lion, and had rushed towards the plain. It was about 
five o'clock in the evening when I received this happy 
news, and it required at least two hours to reach the 
spot mentioned. A neighbouring douar, however, sent 
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ns horses, witli men to bring them back, and bj sunset 
we dismounted on a sort of platform which commanded 
the lion's resort. 

I then dismissed the horses and the Arabs, keeping 
only near me Bou-aziz, a spahi^who was a native of that 
country, called Bou-oumbask| and a dog who had the 
glorious name of lAon. 

During this two hours' run across the plain, I had 
carried my gun in a sling, and when I proceeded to load 
it, I found to my great dismay that the left-side hammer 
was lost ; I had but one barrel left. This discovery was 
of course extremely annoying to me ; but it was my very 
last day's leave, and there was no help for it. 

Having loaded with a single bullet, and with the most 
particular care, the right barrel of my gun, I waited 

Eatiently for the lion's awaking. Dayught was already 
iding away, the forest was assuming its more sombre 
hues, and nothing except the absence of wild boars 
rooting up the ground in the glades betokened the pre- 
eence of him of whom I was in search. I knew we nad 
no moonlight to expect when the sun was .fairly gone^ 
and every minute was bringing the darkness of that night 
which was to be the last of mj leave. 

I cannot express the anxiety, vexation, and grief I 
experienced at seeing my precious time run out so 
rapidly. I counted and recounted the days and nights 
which had elapsed since my departure from camp, and 
ever reverted to the desperate conclusion, that I must 

Eositively return next morning, and this without any 
ope of being allowed to leave again. 

Bou-aziz at last pointed out to me the first stars be* 
ginning to shine forth in the sky, and said : 

''The lion must have quitted his 'repair' and left 
the forest on the plain side; we should wait in vaia 
here all night." 

And with this be proceeded to place his gun upon his 
shoulder, pressing me to return to the douar with him. 

I could not, however, persuade mvself to abandon 
my post as long as there remained the faintest ray of 
hope. 
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" Qo on," I Baid to my oompaiiiaiUy ^I will fellow 
you." 

They had scarcely gone ten pacefl, when a most for* 
midable Foar resonndkL in the ravine at our very feet. 
Thia roar filled my heart with so mndi joy, that forget- 
ting the unfortunate state of my gun, azid without caring 
whether I was followed or not, I dashed through the 
wood in search of the lion. 

When I ceased to hear him, I stopped to listen. Bou- 
aziz and Bou-ouqibask were upon my heels, pale as ghosts^ 
not daring to speak, but gesticulating at a great rate, to 
make me comprehend that I was samficing my life. A 
few minutes after the Hon roared again, at about a hun- 
dred paces from us ; and at the yery first growl I dashed 
ibrwurd, ruahing through the wood with the impetuosiiy 
of a wildanimaL 

When the lion ceased to roar, I halted again in a 
small glade, where my two companions joined me. My 
dog, who until then had kept behind me, without seem- 
ing to ccHnprehend, began to snuff the wind; then he 
entered the wood cautiously, with his hair bridling and 
his tail low: — a minute after he came galloping back 
much frightened, and crouched down between my legs. 

Soon after this I heard loud and heavy steps on the 
leayes whidi covered the ground, and the rustling of a 
huge body through the trees bordering the glade. It 
was the lion himself leaving his lair, and ascending 
towards us, without suroecting our presence. Bou-aziz 
and the spi^i were already shouldering their guns. 

I then pointed out to them with my foot a lentisc 
some paces behind me, telling them not to stir from that 
spot until the end of the drama, a command which they 
did not fail to obey. Indeed, I must give these worthy 
feUows much credit for persisting in staying by me, not- 
withstanding their extreme terror ; for, jud^e it as vou 
please, I, for my part, think it no mean courae;e, when 
you have your doubts about the success of an adventure, 
to aooept the passive part of spectator, and to remain 
unmoved on the scene of action. 

The Uon was still ascending ; I could now measure the 
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distance which separated me from him, and could distin- 
guish the regular, rumbling sound of his heayj breathing. 
I then advanced a few paces nearer to the edge of the 
glade where I expected him to appear, in order to have a 
chance of shooting him closer. I could already hear him 
-advancing at thirty paces, then at twenty, then at fifteen: 
still I felt no fear. All I thought was, suppose he were 
to turn back ! Suppose he does not come out into the 
glade ! And at each sound which showed him nearer to 
me, my heart beat louder, in a complete rapture of joy 
and hope. One anxious thought only crossed my mind. 
''What if my gun were to miss firer*' said I, glancing 
down upon it. But confidence agam prevailed, and my 
only anxiety was for the long-wished-for appearance ot 
my foe. 

The lion, after a short pause, which seemed to me an 
age, began to come forward again; and presently I could 
see before me, by the starlight, at but a few paces off, 
the top of a small tree, which I could almost touchy 
actually shaken by the contact of the lion. This was his 
last pause. There was now between us two but the 
thickness of that single tree, covered with branches from 
the foot upwards. 

I was standing with my face to the wood, and with my 
gun pointed, so as to be ready to fire the moment the ani- 
mal should enter the glade ; and having still an interval 
of about a second, I took advantage of it to make sure 
that I could regu\a,t& properly the aim of my barrel. 
Thanks to a glimmer of li^t which came from the west, 
to the clearness of the sky filled with shining stars, and 
to the whiteness of the glade, which was conspicuous 
against the dark green of the forest, I could just see the 
end of my barrels; that was all, but it sufficed for so close 
an aim. It is scarcely necessary to say that I did not 
waste much time in this investi^ition. 

I was beginning to find that the animal was rather 
slow in his motions, and to fear that, instead of advancing 
unsuspiciously, he had become aware of my presence and 
was about to spring over the lentisc which separated us. 
As if to justify this fear, the lion gave two or three deep 
growls, and then began to roar furiously. 
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Oh ! mj fellow-disciples of Saint Hubert ; 70a, who 
can feel and understand, fancy yourselves at night in the 
open forest, leaning against a small tree, out of which 
nses a volley of roars enough to drown the noise of 
thunder itself. Imagine yourselves with only one single 
shot to fire on this formidable animal, who only falls by 
the merest chance under a single ball* a^d who kills his 
opponent without mercy, if he is not killed himself. 

You can doubtless understand that, had I trusted to 
my strength alone, my heart would have failed me ; in 
spite of my efforts, my sight would have become dim, 
and my hand unsteady. Yes; I will confess frankly 
and without shame, that terrible roar made me feel that 
man was small indeed in presence of the lion ; and with- 
out a firm will and that absolute confidence which I 
derived from the inexhaustible Source of all power, I 
believe I should have failed in that awful moment. But 
this strength enabled me to listen to the tremendous 
voice of my enemy without trembling, or even emotion ; 
and to the end I retained a perfect mastery over the 
pulsations of my heart and a full control over my nerves. 

When I heard the lion make a last step, I moved a 
little aside; and no sooner did his enormous head rise 
out of the wood, at two or three yards* distance from me, 
and he stopped to stare at me with a look of wonder, 
than I aimed between the eye and ear, and slowly pressed 
the trigger. From the instant I touched this, until I 
heard the report of the gun, my heart ceased to beat. 

After the shot I coidd see nothing ; but through the 
smoke which enveloped the lion I heard the most tre- 
mendous, agonizing, and fearfully-protracted roar. My 
two men meantime had jumped up, but without making 
a step forward, and unable to see any thing, stood with 
their guns shouldered, ready to fire. For myself, I waited 
dagger in hand, and one knee on the grounH, until the 
smoke should disperse, and I could see how matters 
stood. As soon as all was clear I beheld, — first one paw, 
—and, heavens, what a paw! — ^then one leg, then a 
shoulder, then the head — and at last the whole body of 
my enemy. He lay on his side and gave not the smallest 
sign of life ! 
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**Take care I do not approach him yet," cried Bou- 
aziz, throwing a large stone, which bounded from the 
lion's corpse. 

He was dead! 

That daj was the eighth of Julj, one thousand eight 
hundred and fortjr-four. 

Without allowmg me time to approach my victim, to 
contemplate and to touch him, my companions sprang 
towards me like two madmen, and I had all the trouble 
in the world to save myself from being knocked down 
and smothered by their wild demonstrations of enthu- 
siasm, gratitude, and joy. 

After me it became the lion's turn, upon whose dead 
carcass they showered insults, epithets, and blows, firing 
at the same time shot after shot to announce the news to 
the neighbouring douars. 

After jumping, dancing, gambolling, and howling to 
their heart's content around the animid; after measuring 
his length, the breadth of his head and of his paws, the 
size of his teeth and claws, I was at last allowed to see 
and touch him in peace and at my leisure. I had no 
difficulty in ascertaining that he was indeed the ancient 
monarch of the forest. 

To give an idea of what this lion was, it will suffice to 
say, that with the stren^h of our six arms we were unable 
to turn him round; and that his head alone was so 
massive and heavy that I could scarcely raise it from the 
ground. 

A few distant reports had at first answered the shots 
of my companions, but at length it became a complete 
rattle of musketry ; and in less than an hour after, the 
forest was filled with men on horseback, carrying others 
behind them, and who were all anxious to see and touch 
the slain enemy. 

By the united effiDrts of the numerous troops now 
collected on the spot, we succeeded in placing tne lion 
on the back of two mules placed side by side, and in this 
manner marched along until we arrived at the neigh- 
bouring douar. 

In spite of the late hour (it was near midnight) 
every one was on foot. Large fires, illuminating the 
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whole oonntry round, were being kindled, in order that 
e^erj one m^ht enjoj the sight of the lion ; and whilat 
the men were thus employed, the women sang the war* 
song, beating an accompaniment with their hands. 

The Uon having been stretched npon a mat, each came 
in their turn to apostrophize and admire him, and it was 
with difficulty that the ladies refrained from tearing out 
the daws and mane of the animal, with which to make 
ornaments and amulets. The remainder of the night 
was given up to rejoicing, and at the dawn of day I 
started for Guelma, accompanied by a thousand heartfelt 
blessings on the purt of the inhabitants. The hatred of 
the women had vanished with the lion's life, and they 
now showed themselves the most grateful and enthu- 
fliastic of all. As for the men, they were resolved to 
make my fortune, and for this purpose they wished me, 
before returning to Guelma^ to call at all the donars which 
had been visited by the lion, and to receive one ox per tent^ 
by way of reward. The offer was made quite seriously ; 
for they proposed to begin with themselves, and to fur- 
nish me with horsemen to drive the cattle behind the 
lion ; so that by accepting this offer I might have made 
my appearance in camp, in the evening, at the head of a 
thousand oxen bellowing '^ Victory." 

I determined, however, to return with my lion alone. 

You must have been very rich then, — ^the reader will 
perhaps say, — ^to give up this voluntary tribute which 
would have brought you in upwards of 100,000 fi»ncs? 
Wot in the least, I was poor as Job ; but, in your eyes, 
as in mine, does not the payment of a benefit conferred 
destroy the whole zest of it ? Whether right or wrong, 
I have since more than twenty times orer refused a 
similar offer ^ 

In the meantime, we were proceeding towards Ghielma 
as speedily as the weight g£ the beast, the necessary 

1 The pnponl wbicb wm made to me on this oceasion by the Arabs, 
veminds me of a custom still existing in some of the departments in 
France. In certain country places, the man who has killed a wolf is 
authorized to carry him from village to village, and the ftrmers and 
peasants contribute together to pay a sort of tribute to the fortunate 
hunter. 
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xelaTfl, the Teristance of the mules who were to cany the 
lion, and the crowds of people gathering on the road to 
see us pass, would permit us to go. 

I was already ^thin sight of the walla of our camp, 
when a horseman — haying another man behind him, 
came up at a gallop, and placed himself across the road. 
The man who sat behind dropped to the ground, and I 
immediately recognized the old man to whom I had 
adjudged the Uon^s heard. The execution was therefore 
performed forthwith, and I can truly say that this good 
man was as happy in possessing the Imn's beard, as I 
was myself in having been able to keep my word. 

On arriying at Guelma, the lion was exhibited for the 
curiosity of the inhabitants,' then skinned, cut up, dis- 
tributed, and lastly eaten by our comrades. His size 
was unusually great, and my friend Y^e, an ofScer of 
the regiment, one of the spectators present at his arrival 
at Quelma, reminds me, at the moment I am writing 
these lines, of a fact which is not without significance. 
It was this : " All those who came to look at him in the 
place where he had been deposited, had scarcely gone 
out, when they returned again; and all declared that they 
foo^d him Wger, moieliagdficent, more tremendoi^ 
than the first time." 

There is another remarkable fact respecting this lion, 
which belonged to the yellow species, that may be worth 
relating. 

The barrack where the spahis lodged, in which he had 
been skinned and cut up, was situated in the road by 
which the troop-horses were led to the watering-pono. 
Although the animal's blood had been most carefully 
washed off, and the barrack door was kept carefully shut, 
for several days the horses and mules obstinately refused 
to pass before that door. Indeed, their terror was such, 
that not one man could induce his horse to go along 
this path, nor could even strange horses be prevailed 
upon to pass. 

A few days after this first victory I was called to 
Bone by General Bandon, who presented me, in the 
name of the Duke d' Aumale, with a gun of honour. My 
captain also, to whom the skin of this lion had been 
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pTomUed, whilst still alire, presented me with a double- 
barrelled gun to serve me in case of future need. 

At mj return to Guelma, I soon found myself an 
object of immense curiosity for the Arabs, who flocked 
firom their mountains on purpose to see me, and now 
instead of using my own name, they called me Btm-noud^ 
or KateUsioudf '* the master of lions," or '* the lion-killer.*' 

And yet, I had made but a first essay, and I was 
particularly anxious to deserve the double title thus 
conferred upon me. 

The opportunity soon presented itself. 



CHAPTEE V- 



AK EZCTmSIOK TS TKE MAHOUKA. — ^MT BEOOITD LION. 

Ok the 4th of August, 1844, I received a deputation 
firom the inhabitants of the Mahouna, the paradise of 
lions, and by sunset I had reached the douar from 
which I had been sent for. 

Having found there enormous fires, — ^regular pyres,— 
ready prepared all round the enclosure, I forbade them 
to be lighted, and forthwith looked out for the post I 
designed to occupy during the night. 

The douar was situated on a platform commanding a 
steep declivity, and surrounded by a hedge two yaras 
and a half high. As the lion was accustomed to dear 
this hedge, sometimes at one point, sometimes on another, 
and the circumference of the endosure was very exten- 
sive, it was rather hard to guess on which side he might 
make his entry that night. After some search, however, 
I found the road he more usually followed, and there I 
placed myself in the very path of the enemy, a hundred 
yards outside the douar, to the great astonishment of 
the Arabs, who kept repeating to me, '^ Stay not there, 
he will knock you over." 

Perceiving that I did not attend to their observationS| 
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ftnd that this post suited me, they hastened to bring me 
mats and cushions, and arranged for me hj starHght a 
pretty comfortable camp bed. After this came a copious 
supper, to which I did but little honour; and as the 
<* ogre" (or ^houl in Arabic) was only to come late in the 
night, these gentlemen condescended to spend part of 
the evening with me. A general conversation then took 
place, in which every one vied with his neighbour, in 
relating all sorts of adventures, more or less tragical^ 
about the lions. 

Whilst we are waiting until our lion thinks proper to 
make his appearance, I may as well tell you one of their 
stories which I happen to have remembered^ 

Among the Arabs, when a high-ient man marries, he 
invites a number of people, who go and fetch the bride 
at her parent's house to bring her to her new dwelling, 
a ceremony which is performed in a palanquin, numbeiv 
less shots being at the same time fired on the road. 
* Every marriage, however, is not alike* If some are 
accompanied by a numerous retinue, — if sometimes the 
happy couple number amongst their guests many a rich 
and nandsome horseman; at other times, as with us, 
more than one bridegroom has not even enough to pay 
the fiddlers who escort him. Such being the case with 
Small, who had paid down the day before his very last 
shilling for his bride's marriage portion, he assembled 
only his nearest relatives, and proceeded with them on 
foot to the abode of his future father-in-law. 

Having regaled themselves plentifully with mutton and 
couscoussou, and the marriage being concluded, they 
fired off a few cartridges by way of salute, taking care to 
keep a few for the journey back. There was no signing 
of the marriage-contract, for the very simple reason, that 
none of the assistants knew how to write ; and in the 
evening they all parted, wishing each other good fortune 
and happiness. 

The bridegroom's douar was but a league distant ; the 
moon shone beautifully bright ; the bride's escort num- 
bered nine guns ; what was to be feared on the way ? ^ 
But it is not unfrequently at the very moment one 
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expects him the least, that an intruder will preseai^ 
himself. 

Small was walking in front, beside his bride, to whom 
he was speaking, in a soft low voice, about the happiness 
which awaited them under his tent. The fri^ids of the 
husband were following discreetly some paces behind, 
firing at times a shot in the air ; and the young wife 
seemed quite gratified with this little offering of powder 
burnt in her honour. Every thing in short went on in 
the most satisfactory manner. 

But, alas ! all of a sudden, a certain jealous indiyidnal, 
who had not been invited, and who delights in mischief 
presents himself under the shape of an enormous lion, 
stretched across the very path these happy young folks 
were pursuing ! 

They were about halfway between the two douars, and 
it was fully as dangerous to go forward as to draw badk. 
What was to be done ? 

The opportunity presented to the bridegroom of win- 
ning for ever his w&e's affections by a noble act of de- 
votedness was too good to be lost. Balls were accordingly 
rammed down the barrel of every gun, the bride was 
placed in the centre of a sort of square formed by the 
assistuits, and the escort marched bravely forward, 
fheaded by Smail. Already they had advanced to within 
thirty yards from the lion, who never moved. 

Smaal now ordered his friends to stop, and saying to his 
young wife, " See now if you have married a man ;" he 
walked straight up to the lion, and commanded him to 
clear the way. 

At twenty paces, the lion, until then crouching and 
motionless, raised his monstrous head, and was evidently 
preparing for a spring. Smail, regardless of his wife's 
screams, and the entreaties of his relatives, who called to 
him to retreat, put one knee to the ground, leveUed the 
barrel of his gun towards the animal, took a steady aim, 
and fired. In an instant the wounded and furious animal 
bounded forward on the unfortunate SmiaH, knocked him 
to the ground, and tore him to shreds in the twinkling of 
an eye, then rushed madly towards the square, in the 
eentre of which stood the wretched bride. 
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''Let no one fire/' cried SmaH'a &tli6ry ''until he 
touches the harrels of our guns." 

But, added the narrator of this episode, where is the 
man sufficiently self-possessed to await without flinching 
that hurricane called a lion, as he rushes on towards his 
prey with immense bounds, with mane floating in the 
wind, expanded jaws, and eyes inflamed with fury ? 

The whole party now fired at once, without heeding in 
what direction their balls went, and the lion dashed on 
the square, which he quickly overthrew, smashing the 
bones and tearing the flesh of all whom he found before him. 
Some of the men had managed to escape, dragging after 
them with much difficulty the poor bride, almost <kad by 
this time with fright, but they were quickly followed by 
their insatiable enemy, and torn to pieces; one only, 
more fortunate than the rest, baring contrived to reach 
the foot of a steep rock, upon which, thanks to his efibrts, 
the woman also found a refuge. 

He had already climbed the rock some little way, when 
the lion again advanced, if possible still more furious, and 
at one spring, caught the right leg of the man, and 
dragged him down with him to the ground ; while the un* 
happy bride, crawling with hands and feet to the summit 
of the rock, was doomed to witness from her inaccessible 
retreat the woful and hideous spectacle of the death- 
agony of the last of her defenders. 

After two or three useless attempts, the lion, flnding 
he could not get at the woman, returned to the body of 
his last rictim, and began tearing it in bits, as if to re- 
venge himself for the loss of the last living prey which 
•was thus eluding his grasp. 

The remainder of the night passed away without any 
new incident. As soon as day began to dawn, the lion 
left the foot of the rock, and retircNi towards the moun- 
tains ; but he went off very slowly, and did not finally 
abandon his post without stopping more than once on his 
road, and throwing back a wistful glance on the prey he 
was leaving behind. ' 

A short time after the animal's departure, a troop of 
horsemen came across the plain, and on Smail's widow 
making signals of distress with her veil, for she was now 

g2 
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without strength or voice, thej galloped towards her, 
and took her back to her father. The poor thing ez« 
piled, however, on the following day. 

I will spare the reader all the exclamations, the bad 
names, andL the insults, which were showered on the 
devoted head of the lion at the dose of this storj, the 
recital of which lasted pretty far into the night. 

The Arabs now left me, expressing every good wish^ 
and praying that God might be with me, and I remained 
in company with a native corporal of spahis, whose 
brother was the cheik of that district. His only weapon 
was his regimental gun. I carried the double-barrelled gun 
presented to me by Captain Durand. 

The path upon which we were posted, ascended by a 
very steep declivity from a wooded ravine, in which the 
lion lay iJl day, up to the platform upon which the douar 
was situated. Supposing him to come as he had pre- 
viously done, direct from the bottom of the ravine, I 
should have had to shoot him, firing downwards ; whilst, 
on the contrary, if he went to the douar by another path, 
and returned this way, the chances were that I should be 
below him. In this uncertainty, I took up my position, 
so that my view should not be intercepted by the cork 
trees, which bordered the path above and below me, and so 
as to keep open on each side a space of some thirty to forty 
yards. In order, too, that I might be able to hear the 
smallest noise, and to perceive distinctly every thing that 
moved around me, I had ordered every dog to be care- 
fully secured under the tents of the douar. 

Towards one o'clock in the morning Saadi-bou-nar,* 
who was little accustomed to night watches of this dura- 
tion, expressed a desire to lie down behind me, to which 
I agreed ; and I must do him the justice to say that it 
was not long before he was sound asleep. I know a 
good msaij hravoSf who, in spite of their e;rand airs, would 
scarcely have done the same, at such an hour and in such 
a place. 

Up to this moment the sky had been bright and calm, 
with a clear and beautiful moon ; but gradually some clouds 
began to appear to the westward, and to pass over my head^ 
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impelled by a heavy sultry wind, which had now spmng 
up. The weather soon became overcast ; the moon was 
entirely obscured, and thunder began to rumble in the 
distance, while big drops wer^ already fSsdling, and seemed 
to foretel a heavy storm of rain. 

My companion, wakened by the noise of the thunder, and 
by the rain which had already begun to wet him through, as 
well as myself called out to me, and advised me to retire 
into the douar. But he had no sooner spoken, than the 
Arabs were heard screaming aloud : '' Take care of your- 
selves ; the lion is sure to come in the very thickest of 
the storm ! " I need not say that this announcement 
only made me more than ever resolved to remain at my 
post. I therefore covered over the locks of my gun with 
my burnous, whilst Saadi-bou-nar proceeded to fold him- 
self up in his own with heroic resignation. 

In the meantime the rain, — of short duration, like all 
storm-showers, — ^was abating by degrees: only a few 
fitful gleams of lightning continued to flash through the 
clouds in the horizon, and the rays of the moon, pure and 
bright, again began to appear at short intervals over our 
heads. 

I made the best use of these moments, which were 
only but too short, in order to survey attentively every 
object within view ; and, during one of these trsmsitory 
gleams of light, I thought all of a sudden that I beheld 
the lion. Yes ; it was indeed he ; — standing motionless 
at only a few paces irom the douar. 

Accustomed to find fires lighted up at his approach, to 
hear a multitude of anxious dogs howling with terror^ 
and to see all the strong men throwing flaming brands at 
his head, he, no doubt, found it difficult to account for 
the extraordinary silence which at this moment reigned 
throughout the douar. 

While I was cautiously turning myself, so as to aim at 
my ease without being perceived by the animal, a last cloud 
passed over the moon. I was seated with my left elbow 
resting on my knee, my gun at my shoulder, looking now 
at the lion, which I could only distinguish as a large con- 
fused mass, now at the cloud, of which I anxiously 
measured the length and probable duration* I had not 
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'waited long before a ray of Hght, — ^more beautiful a bun?* 
dred times in mj eyes than the most brilliant sunshine, — 
shot from the sky, revealing to me the lion still motion- 
less in the same place, and all the more visible from his 
standing in an elevated spot. 

It was a fine black-maned lion of the largest size, and 
truly magnificent he looked, with his majestic air, his 
head erect, and his superb mane floating in the wind and 
falling below his knees. 

He stood broadside towards me. I took aim behind the 
shoulder, and fired. 

Whilst the report was repeated by a hundred echoes, 
I heard a fearful roar of agony and rage, and at the 
same instant saw the lion bounding upon me through the 
smoke. Saadi-bou-nar, thus abruptly roused for the se« 
cond time, quickly seized his gun, and was about to fire 
over my shoulder. Turning aside the barrel, however, 
with a push of my elbow, just as the lion with a fearful 
roar had advanced to within three paces from me, I dis- 
charged my second ball full in his breast. 

Before I could catch up my companion's gun, the lion 
had rolled over, expiring at my very feet, which were 
actually covered with torrents of his blood. He had died 
so close to me, that I could readily touch him, without 
having to move an inch from my place. 

At first, I thought it must be a dream. Was it possible 
that the terrible animal I had seen but a minute before^ 
first proudly erect, then bounding furiously, and rending 
the air with his formidable roars, could be that monstrous 
body now stretched inert and motionless at my feet? 
The screams of Saadi-bou-nar, calling the Arabs of the 
douar to come near, soon convinced me that I was not 
deceived. 

I must confess, however, after having analyzed all my 
feelings, that I did not at first experience any thing like 
the joy I had felt at the death of my first lion : very far 
from it. Such was the fiEust^ and perhaps it could scarcely 
be otherwise. 

On searching for my balls, I found the first one, — that 
which had not proved effectual, — right behind the shoulder, 
exactly where I had intended it should penetrate ; while 
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the seeond, &ed tastily and almost at landom, had 
caused death. I now saw clearly that a oonect aim was 
not sufficient to kill the lion, and the question was 
a much more serious one than I had at first imagined. 
Fortunately, these difficulties which puzzled me for the 
present, vanished at a future period. 

As I stood looking at my noble victim, and listened to 
the reports of the guns carrying from douar to douar the 
news of my victory, I began to dismiss my anxiety, and 
to enjoy more fully the satisfaction of this new triumph. 
The Arabs, however, had not yet made their appearance^ 
and I was beginning to wonder at their apparent indiffer- 
ence, when Saadi-bou-nar explained it to me by saying 
that no doubt they were afraid to come too quickly, lest 
the lion should not be yet dead. More than half an 
hour, in fact, elapsed before they dared to leave their 
camp ; and when the three boldest among them ventured 
at last out of the enclosure to bring me a jug of water 
which I had asked for, this prudent triumvirate made 
their appearance in the following order. 

The first Arab proceeded stealthily, stopping eveiy 
minute to look right and left, with his gun shouldered^ 
ready to fire; the second, bearing the vessel of water 
came next, holding the foremost by the skirts of his 
burnous, stopping as he stopped, and advancing as he ad- 
vanced ; and last of all, by way of rear-guard, came the 
third, holding the burnous of the second with one hand, 
and brandishing an enormous yatagan with the other ; 
and even when they had come within view of the lion, 
Saadi-bou-nar was obliged to strike the dead body with 
his hand in order to convince them that they were safe 
in advancing. 

'^ The first step is the hardest to take," says the proverb, 
and so it proved here. Five minutes afterwards, the 
whole douar flocked together; and men, women, and 
children came up pell-mell, pushing each about and vying 
with each other in kissing the fortunate hand of the 
victor, and at the same time insulting him who but a few 
minutes before had made them all shudder with affiright. 

By dawn of day the Arabs were pouring in by hun- 
dreds from all sides, bringing their &miliea along with 
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them ; and daring these visitfl, which lasted for some 
hours, I employed myself in noting for my own informs* 
tion the speeches and acts of the yisitors. 

First of all the inhabitants of a whole donar came up 
hj the path facing the ravine ; of whom one man only, — 
the leaaer, — ^was mounted, the others walking alongside of 
the mules which carried the women and children. Among 
them I remarked an imfortunate beast, upon whose back 
no less than five persons were packed one behind the 
other. 

The horseman who led the van advanced boldly for 
a time, but no sooner had the horse arrived within thirty 
paces from the lion than he became frightened, and 
plunged so violently as almost to overturn the whole file. 
Upon this the rider dismounted, and each man stepped 
forward, still standing however at about ten paces from 
the lion. As for the women, they stayed behind, not 
being yet able to get rid of a certain impression of 
dread. 

It certainly was a spectacle as curious as it was in- 
structive, to behold these warlike men standing at a 
respectful distance before this animal, so recently their 
living scourge, and now an inanimate corpse. 

One by one they squatted in silence around their dead 
enemy, then beckoned to the women, who came forward 
and sat down timidly behind them, each family forming a 
group around its chief. For several minutes their looks 
alone spoke; their eyes moving from the lion to the 
man, and again from the man to the lion. Throughout 
those groups of spectators, of different ages and sexes, 
there was upon every countenance, more or less marked, 
such a mixture of astonishment and of fear, of admiration 
and of respect, that mv feelings were more excited by 
this circumstance than th^ had been at the enthusiastic 
and tumultuous ovation I had received from the inha- 
bitants of El-archioua. 

I had not yet moved from my night's post, and it was 
there that each family in their turn presented to me 
their thanks and their congratulations. The men kissed the 
skirts of my burnous, or the gun placed beside me, say- 
ing, ** May Grod ever protect your arm, and fill you with 
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all his blessings !" while tbe women kissed my hand, and 
said, " God bless your mother ! " or, " God grant fruit- 
fulness to your wife ! " At the same time making a hun« 
dred inquiries about mj mother, mj country, and mj 
family. 

More than fifty of these women, who a month before 
would have run away from me, as one would run from 
some unclean animal, the very sight of which inspired 
repulsion and disgust, were now clustered around me, 
and pressing upon me on all sides ; chattering away with 
a respectful familiarity, which they would not have shown 
to a man of their own country and religion. 

The mothers would make their children, who took me 
for an ogre, touch and kiss me, saying, " This one does 
not eat little children ; he only hurts lions, and he is our 
friend, our brother." The young girls, more reserved, 
whispered among themselves, while the grandmothers 
were never wearied of talking to me and interrogating 
me, principally about my mother. They knew not, poor 
women ! that of all these questions only one went to my 
heart and filled it with the sweetest emotions. And yet 
there was no lack here of very pretty faces, such in met 
as seldom showed themselves without veils, especially to 
my countrymen. 

There was, moreover, an immense crowd of men who 
had hastened to the spot to compliment me, one after 
the other; an unanimous and most flattering concert, 
enough to raise the vanity of many a one more modest 
than myself. 

Well ! above all this put together, I say it in all the 
sincerity of my heart, I much preferred the good olp 
women, who tmked to me about my mother ; asking me 
her name, her age, in what country I had left her, whe- 
ther I did not long to see her again, if I often heard 
from her, and, lastly, if ever there was a chance of her 
coming to this country; and who never ended their 
string of ouestions without calling down upon her every 
species of blessing. 

I felt highly pleased at having been so successful in this 
second enterprise, for the victory, it will be seen, procured 
zne many a sweet satis&ction. Indeed it would have 
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leen difficult to obtain a more complete and signal sno- 
cess in the midat of a hostile population. 

Unable to refuse any thing to the entreaties of these 
good vomen, I gave them a few locks of the lion's mane, 
and I even promised them to keep for them his heart, 
which they wished to divide among themselves and to 
give their male children to eat, with the idea of making 
them one day stroi\g and courageous men. 

At twelve o'clock, the lion was making his triumphant 
entry into the camp of Guelma, and on the evemng of 
the same day he was suffering the "les tdUonia;^* which 
means, that after devouring so many victims, he was, in 
his turn, roasted and served up in many a canteen, where 
officers and soldiers feasted on his flesh. 

From that day, whenever a lion made his appearance in 
a tribe, the Arabs sent off to fetch me, as if I had been 
the chief judge and executioner of the leonine race. My 
officers, on their part, had in consequence of my success 
become much more indulgent in granting me leave of 
absence, and, in fact, gave me every facility for answering 
these calls upon my aid* 



CHAPTEB YI. 

X OAKPAioir nr thi ciscle of boitx. 

The month of September, 1844, was entirely employed 
by me in the pursuit of a lion in the Mahouna ; but I 
unfortunately had not the good luck to meet with him. 
Soon afterwards, I was sent for by the Ouled-bou-aziz of 
the circle of Bone, whose douars are planted to the south 
of the lake Fedzara. 

The lion who frequented those lands, I was told, only 
attacked horses, mules and oxen ; and every evening was 
said to roam over an extent of twelve or fifteen leagues. 
From what I heard of some men who had seen hnn, I 
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judged him to be a sudey fiill grown, and of the blaek- 
maned species. 

I employed a vhole day in taking a careM surrey of 
the countiy, and of the paths and fords frequented by the 
animal, and the following day at sunset, I posted myself 
in an open spot where several roads met, and where I 
knew he was accustomed to pass. It was the first time 
I found myself absolutely alone, at night, awaiting a lion, 
and I must confess that, when he began to roar, I 
coveted the presence of Bou-aziz, or some other com^ 
panion, even if it had been only a dog. 

But this feeling was of short duration. Very soon I 
began even to exult in my loneliness, amidst this pro- 
found solitude, and I felt myself immeasurably increased 
in stature, when, single-handed, and through one of the 
darkest nights, I marched forth to meet the lion, with a 
firm heart and a steady hand. 

It was about eleven o'clock at night. The lion came 
down from the mountain, roaring with all the power of 
his lungs, and I proceeded to meet him, following the 
very same path he was treading himself. 

All at once he ceased to roar, after which I thought I 
heard cries of distress a short distance in front of me. 
Hastening forward, I found myself at the turn of a 
wooded pass, face to face with three marauders, mounted 
on beasts of burden which they had just stolen, and 
marching, owing to the narrowness of the path, in single 
file. The foremost having stopped on perceiving me, the 
two others of course did the same. Taking a steady aim 
at the leader, I cried out in a cool, commanding tone, 
" Dismount, rascal, or I fire ! " 

I had scarcely uttered this new quMnve when the 
coward disappeared under the belly of his beast ; and, on 
challenging the second, he made his exit in a similar man- 
ner ; the third, however, who seemed to be bolder than 
his two comrades, showed no inclination to move, and 
even whispered to them a sharp reproach for allowing 
themselves to be thus stopped by a single man, after 
facing the fury of the lion they had just encountered in 
the mountain. 

I instantly stepped up to this boaster, and seizing him 
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hj one foot, without any more ado, tossed him head fore* 
most on the ground. 

^'Let not one of you presume to defend himself or to 
fly,*' I cried to the marauders, as I jumped on a small 
hillock which commanded the path, " or I will blow out 
the brains of every one of you ; — sons of dogs that you 



^*Bj Allah! can it be %ef** said ayoice. ^To be sure 
it is," said another ; '' it can be no other." '' Let us try 
and get out of this scrape as well as we can,*' prudently 
added the third. And with this they advanced together 
to parley with me. 

''Not one step more, or I fire!^' said I to the firight- 
ened trio, showing them the end of my barrels ; " stand 
still, or rather sit down where you are ; and especially 
keep your hands quiet, if you do not wish my balls to 
make acquaintance with your ribs." 

As soon as they had seated themselves at a respectful 
distance, I said to them, " Let him speak who just now 
thought it so shameful for three men to be arrested by a 
single adversaiy." 

" God forbid, my lord," answered the fellow, " that I 
should have ever harboured the foolish thought of resist- 
ing you ; only I saw that you were mistaking us for rob- 
bers, whilst we are in realityhonest people, driving home 
the property we had lost, We have just given up to the 
lion a colt, two years old, which he desired to have, and 
we are ready, in hopes of remaining on good terms with 
you, to let you have one of these three beasts ; after 
which you will perhaps allow us to return in peace to 
our respective tents." 

'' Believe not for an instant," said I to the speaker, 
** that you can impose upon me by your fine Vords. 
The lion has taken from you what he pleased ; well, I 
shall do the same ; and, since he has taken a colt, I shall 
take you as a hostage, until I have made sure that your 
brethren have restored to the neighbouring douar those 
beasts, of which to a certainty you have robbed them. 
In the meantime, take me directly to the spot where the 
lion carried off your colt." 

The robbers remonstrated vehemently on the dangers 
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of tliis countermarch ; but at last they listened to reasoui 
and, as in order to make the required restitution it was 
necessary that they should retrace their steps, they con« 
sented to accompany me, and we proceeded together 
towards the mountain. To prevent, however, any attempt 
at escape, I mounted the mare whose colt had become the 
prey of the lion, and marched on in front, my three men 
driving the mules before them. * 

In this order we reached the place where the lion had 
strangled the colt, but to my great regret we found the 
spot empty and deserted. Thinking that, according to 
his habit, he might perhaps have carried the prey to some 
rivulet or fountain, I inquired of the marauders if there 
was any water in the neighbourhood, on which they 
directed me to a fountain situated in a ravine below the 
path. This pass, however, appeared to me rather too 
thickly wooded to venture into it with my prisoners, 
whom I looked upon with considerable suspicion, and I 
therefore resolved to make straight for the mountain ; my 
object being to ascertain in what douar the robbery had 
been committed, and there to await the lion on his 
return. 

On reaching the skirts of the forest, I perceived some 
fires, which the robbers confessed were those of the tents 
where they had committed the robbery. I here disf 
mounted, and dismissed two of the marauders, commanded 
them not to return until the mules and the mare should 
be restored to the park, which the latter was already 
saluting with her maternal neighs. The third marauder 
I kept with me as a hostage. 

At dawn of day the two companions returned, swearings 
to me that they had punctuaUy followed my orders, on 
which I permitted them to retire, but not without as* 
Buring them that in case I discovered any deceit on their 
part, they might make sure of my finding them out 
again. 

Shortly after the departure of the three men, I saw 
some horsemen, followed by dogs, on the side of the 
mountain, which they seemed to be searching with great 
care, and observing that they had dismounted, and ga« 
thered in a cluster, I advanced towards them, and found 
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iJiem beside the remaiiui of the poor oolt which had been 
deyonred three hours before bj the lion. 

I accepted the hospitalit j which (hey offered me, and 
on reaching their tents found that mj robbers, with the 
help of last night's lesson, had still some conscience left. 

I then sent for my horse, which I had left at some 
distance, in a douar of the plain, and spent the whole day 
under the tent of my new hosts. 

At night we heard the roar of the lion again in the 
mountain, and in about an hour afterwards he descended, 
eoming closer to the douar, and roaring at equal intervals 
of about a quarter of an hour each. Becommending my 
horse to the good offices of my hosts, and directing them 
to give him next day to the messenger I should send for 
him, I proceeded across the fields towards the path taken 
by the lion. 

By the time I reached the path he had got a good way 
ahead of me, following a wooded slope where I could not 
see him, and keeping always about fire hundred paces in 
advance. Notwithstanding my utmost efforts, I found it 
impossible to come up with lum ; and as I marched on, 
the roaring seemed to me to become more and more dis* 
tant. In this way I arrived at the banks of the Oued-el- 
ghont, which I crossed by a ford so deep, that the water 
leached above my waist. 

Towards two o'clock in the morning I found myself in 
sight of the lake Fedzara, the lion meantime roaring to 
tl^ westward, nearly three miles off. I had walked then 
foil six hours (having left the douar at ten o'clock), under 
a pelting rain, which, as it fell down steadily, threatened 
to last on tmtil davlight. My two burnous were wet 
tiirough ; and as I feared that my gun, getting wet also, 
might fail me in the moment of need, I sought shelter 
under a rocky bank which commanded the road. 
. There I lighted, not without considerable difficulty, a 
sort of bivouac-fire, and waited patiently for dawn, with- 
out losing one of the distant roars of the lion, who, how- 
ever, never returned. 

I will spare the reader a more lengthened despatch on 
the details of this hard campaign, which lasted no less 
tium forty consecutive nights, without rest or cessaticmi 
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whateTer might be the state of the weather. Suffice it 
to saj that, having started from the mountains near the 
camp of JSTech^Mna, in the north, this lion made me fol- 
low him to the environs of FJiilippeMle^ through the 
valley of Jemmapea, and across the OttedJeehir and the 
Sahqf, with mj gun and ammunition wrapped up in mj 
burnous and tied over my head ; that we returned toge- 
ther, one following the other, over the very same path ; 
and that it was only on the morning of «the forty-first day 
that I returned to Guelma, oppressed by a fever, against 
which I had been vainly struggling for more than a week. 

This is indeed, dear brethren in Saint Hubert, what 
may be called playing an innings without a score. 

I lefb my lion in the very same chain of mountains 
where I had heard him roar for the first time, and that, 
without having for one instant lost his spoor. 

I may add that during this long excursion, I had every 
reason to congratulate myself on the firm but humane 
conduct which I had adopted towards the nocturnal 
marauders; for I had several similar encounters after* 
wards in the open forest, and I am obliged, in truth, to 
declare that I never observed in them again any male- 
volent or hostile intention. 



CHAPTEE VIL 
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Ok my return to Ouelma, my first care was to get cured 
of the fever which had obliged me to give up my search 
after the Uon. But do what I would, I could not^get rid 
of it ; and, at last, it became so serious, that early in 
the year 1845, 1 determined to go to Bone for change 
of air. 

The first information I received on setting foot in that 
town, was that my lion had just made a hecatomb of 
horses and mules, in a farm situated in the midst of the 
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plain, near tbe mosque of Sidi-d^nd^n. Although still on 
the sick-list, I immediatelj sent to Guelma for my arms, 
and set out, armed with two guns, that which had been 
presented to me by the Duke d'Aumale, and that with 
which I had killed my second lion. 

I spent my first night in the farm ; and on the next, 
at sunset, I dismounted among the Ouled-bou-aziz, in 
sight of the mountain of Krou-n(§ga. 

The lion, after performing the long round already men* 
tioned, had returned to his usual abode ; and the Arabs 
having assured me that every evening their douars were 
attacked by him, I forthwith loaded my guns. The very 
moment I was fixing on the last cap, the lion set up his 
first roar. 

As it was my first visit to this part of the country, I 
inquired for a guide, who could show me the usual path 
of the animal; and my host, Ahmed-ben-ali, having 
ofiered himself, I took my departure with him. 

The night very soon became so intensely dark, that I 
could not even see my companion who was walking 
scarcely two paces in front of me. Having reached a rivu* 
let, the sides of which were covered and embanked, my 
guide said to me, ** This is the ford the lion is in the habit 
of crossing every night, and he will certainly be here be- 
fore another hour has elapsed; but if you agree with 
me, we will return to the douar until the moon rises, and 
wait for him as he returns ; or, otherwise, we can put off 
our search till to-morrow, when the sun will throw his 
welcome light upon our researches." 

I was too much annoyed at the remembrance of the 
forty nights' watch so recently passed, to allow this good 
opportunity for meeting the enemy to escape, and I de- 
clared to my host that I was determined to stay, leaving 
him quite at liberty to go back to his tent or to remain, 
as he pleased. Seeing, however, that he did not like to 
return alone, I pointed out to him a small but tolerably 
thick cluster of trees, into which he might go and hide 
himself in the best possible manner. Having recon- 
noitred my position, and ascertained — more however 
with my hands than with my eyes — the nature of the 
ground, I sat down upon a stone which commanded the 
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ford, the sloping sides of which were of somewhat steep 
ascent. 

At about nine o'clock the lion roared on the other 
side of the stream. This time the roar did not in the 
least resemble those which I had previously heard. It 
was a regular threat^ and one quite fitted to put the most 
resolute man out of countenance. I thought, in fact, that 
he had seen me and was going to pounce upon me. 

The spot on which I was placed, the formidable voice 
of the monster, the intense darkness which surrounded 
me, every thing in short, contributed to impress me with 
awe. I felt mj whole blood creeping back to m j heart. 
Sut this sensation vanished almost immediately; and 
when I perceived the lion with his eyes flowing like two 
red-hot coals, descending towards the rivulet, I became 
completely impassible, whatever might prove to be the 
issue of the contest. 

Some few minutes after, the lion entered the water, 
which I could hear plashing about under his heavy, re- 
gular steps ; but it was impossible to see him ; it was only 
when he arrived at about four or five paces from me that 
I saw his fieiy eyes glaring again as before. 

More than once I had shouldered my gun to try 
whether I cotdd take aim. I could not even see the 
barrel ! The lion's eyes, now at a standstill, were motion- 
less, and of an awful fixity. 

I endeavoured as well as I could to ascertain the 
direction of the bodv, and with head erect, and eyes wide 
open, I drew the tngger. The flash of the shot enabled 
me to see what I had to deal with, and at the same 
moment a tremendous roar, expressive of intense pain, 
announced to me that my ball had taken effect. I might 
have discharged my second barrel, but I preferred taking 
my chance of keeping it, in order not to be left entirely 
unarmed. 

Having quickly drawn back my feet, which rested on a 
root growing out of the steep bank of the stream, I kept 
on the defensive. The lion roared, struggled, and floun- 
dered below me for a few minutes; then all was still. 

A moment after, the Arab issued from his hiding-place, 

H 
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and said, that to judge from the kind of roar wliich bad 
followed 1117 shot, the lion must be dead, or at least hora 
de combat. But not choosing to venture imprudently in 
such profound darkness, we returned to the douar to 
wait for daylight, which it may well be supposed I found 
Yery slow in appearing. 

The first tlung I perceived, on returning the following 
morning to the side of the stream, was the root upon 
which my feet had rested, the extremity of which had 
been cut clean off by the lion's teeth, and the slope torn 
up by his claws. A little below, dose to the waterside, 
we found a pool of blood. As he had followed the course 
of the stream after being struck, no doubt to wash his 
wound, we did not succeed that day in discovering his 
track. 

The following day a number of Arabs joined me to 
resume the search. By twelve o'clock we had beat up 
every wood in the neighbourhood, and I was preparing to 
return to Bone, convinced that the lion was dead some* 
where, when I heard several shots fired, and loud shouts 
in the direction of the mountain. 

On arriving at the spot I saw sixty horsemen flying 
at a swinging pace before the lion, who was charging 
them furiously. I immediately dismounted, and in spite 
of the Arabs, who made every efibrt to prevent me, I 
walked straight up to him, followed by Ahmed-ben-ali, 
who alone revised to abandon me. 

!l&y the time I had crossed a ravine which separated 
me from the lion, he had again retired into the wood, 
and was no where to be found. My companion, however, 
who had seen him creep under an enormous lentisc, 
assured me that he must still be there ; and, in &ct, he 
no sooner threw a stone towards it, than the lion made his 
appearance, fierce and threatening, at a distance of about 
ten paces from me. With his three sound legs he made 
a spring of four or five yards, and before he could try a 
second one, I gave him a shot about an inch under the 
right eye, which turned him over on the spot. 

In an instant he rose again with the force and sudden- 
ness of a spring of steel; and as he reared up on his 
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hind legs, I sent him another bnlleii, which this time 
struck him full in the heart, and he fell at mj feet a 
heavy mass, motionless and dead. 

The first of m j balls, the one he had received the pre- 
vious night, had broken a shoulder ; the second ball had 
been flattened on the bone, — ^without piercing it; the 
third only had caused death. Each shot had been 
fired at about five paces' distance. I perceived by these 
results that my projectiles had not a sufficient amount of 
penetrative power, and from that day I substituted an 
iron injot for the ordinary ball. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

AKOTHEB CAMPAIOK IK THE liAMOTTSJL, — UY FOITBTH 

Ain> XIPXH LICKS. 

Is the beginning of June, the same year, I was sent for 
by the inhabitants of the Mahouna. 

On the 18th of that month, at twelve o'clock at 
night, in bright moonlight, I met a young lion two years 
old, who lay across the path as he saw me coming up to 
him. I advanced to within fifteen paces without his con- 
descending to take any notice of me ; — a knowing piece 
of tactics, which made me deem it prudent not to advance 
any further ; so putting one knee to the ground, I took a 
most careful aim behind the shoulder and fired. 

How it happened I cannot tell, but so it was, that 
before I could see any thing, I found mys^ tossed over, 
and my hand encountered one of the legs of the lion, 
who held me sprawling under him. Fortunately for me, 
mv head was covered with a turban composed of several 
folds of felt placed one above the other, by which means 
I remained unhurt. Quickly disengaging my endangered 
head from its envelope, which the lion was greedily lace- 
rating with his teeth, I slipped cleverly out of my bur- 
nous, which I also abandoned to his fiiry. Thus freed 

h2 
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£rom his nnpleasaiit grasp, I blew out the brains of this 
young madcap while he was still busy tearing away at 
my clothes ! 

The first ball had gone right through the lion from one 
side to the other, takmg him behind the shoulder ; the se- 
cond had entered by the left and gone out by the right ear. 

Not long after this I was again summoned by a 
cheik who inhabited the right bank of the Oued-cherf, 
by whom I was informed that a family of lions, occupying 
a spot situated near the river, were in the habit of attack- 
ing daily the herds of oxen which the Arabs brought 
there to drink. Having proceeded that same evening to 
a ford known under the name of Mejez-al-boulerbegh, I 
sat down near an oleander which commanded the ford, 
and waited the rising of the moon and the arrival of the 
lions. 

Towards eleven o'clock I heard some steps in the 
underwood, and soon perceived several luminous points 
of a reddish glare advancing towards me. It was three 
lions of equal size, and about three years old. The father 
and mother were not with them, which I must confess, 
without any false shame, pleased me not a little. 

The path which led to the ford was narrow, so that 
the three animals were marching in single file. The 
foremost on perceiving me stopped, as did his two com- 
panions, upon which I aimed at the first full in the 
shoulder and fired. 

A long roar answered my shot ; and when the smoke 
had blown away, I saw two of the lions making off slily 
into the wood, and the third, (who, after rollmg^ down 
into the river, was returning upon me,) dragging himself 
along the ground. 

Before I could load the barrel I had just discharged, 
the wounded lion was within three paces of me,'shpwing 
me all his teeth. In a moment I gave him a second ball, 
which sent him, as the first had done, rolling down into 
the bed of the river. 

Three times did he return, and it was only the third 
ball, which had entered quite dose to the eye, that 
settled him effectually. 
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As soon as tlie lion ceased to give any sign of life, I 
rose to light up a fire the Arabs had prepared, and which 
was intended as a signal that the lion had been killed. 

Immediately the distant report of a gun showed me 
that my signal had been understood ; and luitil daybreak 
every hill of the Mahouna resounded with shots fired in 
the neighbouring douars as a sign of rejoicing. By dawn 
of day the Arabs were arriving by hundreds, and when 
their curiosity, which seemed always to augment, was 
satisfied, I returned to Guelma with my lion. 

Two days after, I returned to the Mahouna, and spent 
several nights watching the fords and beating up the 
paths of the mountain, but all in vain ; — I neither saw 
nor could learn from others any thing about the two 
brothers of my fifth victim. 



CHAI*TEE IX. 
nrsTAircES sHOwnra the obeat tenacity oe liee is 

THE LION. 

Oir the 2nd of August, in the same year, I happened to 
be again in that country, and one day while I was dining 
with Cheik Ahmeh-ben-amar, of the Outed-amza, a lioness 
began to roar right below the douar, at about eight 
o'clock in the evening. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards she had fallen under 
my first shot, fired at twelve paces. I waited for a 
moment, and then threw a large stone upon her, to make 
sure that she was quite dead. As she still remained mo- 
tionless when the stone rebounded from her carcass, I 
approached boldly to look for my baU, which I found 
had entered the temple, but had not penetrated right 
through. 

Not seeing the Arabs approach, I proceeded towards a 
small hillock where I coma see the tents of the douar ; 
and at the same moment the cheik and his men made 
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their appeanmoe ; after directmg them to fetch a mule to 
carry away the carcass of the lioness, I turned back to 
the pkce where I had just left her. The Arabs, how- 
eyer, impatient to get a sight of her, had preceded me 
at full speed, and were crying, " Where is she ? where is 
she ? we don't see her!" 

^ There! there! before you, at your feet!*' I ex* 
claimed ; *' dose to where you are standing !" 

I cannot express the disappointment I felt on seeing 
the Arabs searching about in vain for the lioness, as well 
my own astonishment when I found myself treading on 
the very spot where she had fallen, where I had seen 
her dead, where I had actually touched her. She 
was gone ; and yet it was not a dream, — my hand was still 
red with her blood, and the ground was soaked with it ! 

I spent a great part of the night in searching all over 
the neighbourhood, but, meeting with no success, I 
trusted to daylight to follow the spoor of the animal. A 
little before dawn, however, the sky became cloudy, and 
a heavy, tempestuous shower washed away all traces of 
the previous night. Some days after, the lioness was 
found dead nearly three miles from the point where 
I had shot her ; a circumstance which, considering that 
she had gone over this long distance after a mortal 
wound, will give the reader some idea of the prodigious 
vitality of this animal. 

In September, 1845, the tribe of Meizia came to ask 
my assistance against a large black lion, who was despoil- 
ini them without mercy. ^ 

After watching for him in vain during three nights 
near the douar which he was known more particularly to 
frequent, I studied his movements, and found that on 
leaving his place of resort, or on his returning thither, 
he always foUowed a particular path. 

On the 19th, about nine at night, I descended into 
the ravine, called by the Arabs ''the lion's garden," 
and took up my position on the very path I have men- 
tioned, resting my gun upon a large stone by my side. 
Towards eleven o'clock I fancied I heard the enemy's 
steps ; I was not mistaken, it was he. 
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When the lion came to within fiftj yards of me, he 
stopped short, and began to roar. The conntrj being so 
densely wooded and so very uneven, it was impossible 
for me to see the animal ; but, by the peculiar nature of 
his roar, I perceived that he had become instinctively 
awariB of my presence. 

When I could fairly see him, there were only eight or 
ten yards between us ; he was standing still, like myself, 
growling awfully with suppressed rage, and looking upon 
me with a most wicked eye. 

The moon was &vourable, and I had ample time to 

Erepare for receiving him properly ; so that the animal 
ad scarcely caught sight of me when he received a baU 
in the forehead. With the very report of my gun, I felt 
a tremendous blow on the shoulder ; the lion had bounded 
upon me with a roar, and before I could even fire off my 
second barrel, his breast struck against the stone, which 
with the shock fell over and covered me ! 

I was stretched on my side, and caught under this huge 
stone as under a trap ; whilst the lion, stunned by the 
shot he had received, was there beside me ; but too close 
to allow me the use of my gun. Upon this, I instantly 
seized my dagger, which I had previously take|L out of the 
sheath, and gave the animal a tremendous stab right in the 
temple. In a moment he bolted up, and, as if he did not 
see me (which indeed I believe was the case), passed 
right over my body, stumbling about like a drunken 
man, and at last disappeared under the wood, carrying 
away with him two inches of my blade. 

I got clear of this encounter,— certainly one of those 
in wUch I incurred the greatest danger, with only a few 
contusions on the shoulders and legs, and a slight wound 
in the head; and this, it will be agreed, was what may be 
called coming off with tolerably good fortune. 

In fiict, if the lion had not been so completely stunned 
by the ball he received in the forehead ; if I had not been 
preserved from the first shock by the stone rolling over 
me ; and, lastly, if after the blow of my dagger, he had 
not lost all notion of the presence of a man, I should, 
without doubt, have been crunched to pieces. 

This lion was one of the handsomest I have ever seen. 
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His carcass did not remain in my hands, owing to the 
absence of my iron ingots, which I had forgotten on my 
waj; but I have not the least doubt he died from his 
wounds, and I have onlj to regret not having killed on. 
the spot an animal who had brought me and death so 
veiy near togepier. 

All the Europeans I have heard talk about the lion and 
the manner of killing him, invariablj seem to think that 
in an expedition of that sort it is sufficient to be coura- 
geous and calm, and that it is but a mere question of skill 
and habit. Indeed, to this daj, there is not one of the 
officers in our African armj who does not think so. 

" The great thing," say they, " is to be ifwre ofyowrself; 
that is the whole difficulty, and the whole secret of the 
business." 

To he pretty sure qfone^s self, is, if I am not mistaken, 
to be able to await the lion when you see or hear him 
coming ; to go and meet him shoula he not come ^uick 
enough ; to take a cool and steady aim, and to hit hun at 
the exact point you intended. 

But when you have done all this; — when you have, 
moreover, sufficient command over yourself to say, " I 
shall sit on this stone, or on this tuft of grass, and I shall 
kill or be killed, without moving one step backwards, 
without even rising when the lion charges me;" when 
you have done all tms, I say, — by which you have only suc- 
ceeded in killing, eight times out of ten, at the second or 
third ball, — then you cannot help coming to the convic- 
tion that dexterity, courage, and coolness are but acces- 
saries; and that, to come safely out of these but too 
unequal contests, you must also be aided by a higher 
power. I 

Indeed, every one can understand, without being a I 
hunter, how much easier it must be to place well the first ^ 
ball, when the animal is motionless, than the second one, 
whilst he is bounding ; and if this first shot does not kill, 
ft is certainly more than doubtful whether the second will 
be more eiOTectual. 

Already my experience had led me to trust in myself for 
two things only : first, to seek the lion, — then, to attack 
him boldly. 
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I entered on a campaign with douht and confidence; 
with doubt as to the result to be produced bj my shots ; 
with confidence in the divine protection granted to his 
creature bj the supreme Buler of all things. 

I have long sought for a comparison which might con- 
vey a proper idea of the encounter between a lion and a 
man ; a man, armed with the very best of rifles ; and a 
lion, armed with his teeth, his claws, and that prodi- 
gious vital power which makes him so formidable to all 
his opponents. 

The following is the best I can suggest: — 

Suppose a mortal duel, without witnesses, by night, in 
open forest, between two adversaries ; the one, dressed as 
you are- when you fight, which means, very Hghtly ; the 
other, covered over with mail-armour from he^ to foot, 
and yet, like his enemy, quite free in all his movements, 
in spite of his thick cuirass. Put a sword in the hands 
of each of these two champions, and then tell the former 
that he may, perhaps, not be killed, if he succeeds in 
hitting his adversary in two small vulnerable points, which 
are more or less perceptible at the joints of his armour ; 
suppose also a dexterity, a courage, and a coolness, equal 
in both these combatants ; should the man with the armour 
be killed, will you not confess with me that his rival has 
been fortunate ? 

Let the case be stated several times over, always with 
the same conditions of improbable success, and you will 
perhaps be convinced at last, that it is not the man who 
thus kills, but the invisible hand which protects and guides 
him. 

On reading these lines, some one may perhaps say, as I 
have many a time been told, '* But how do the Arabs do 
when they manage to kill lions ?" The answer is, '* The 
Arabs catch lions in pits;" and when it happens that they 
kill one fairly and openly, without perching upon trees, 
or seeking shelter in regular forts, it is quite an excep- 
tional circumstance; a contest in which many a life is 
lost, and often without their remaining masters of the 
field. 

Let those who wish to judge with their own eyes come 
here, with my writings in their hands, and they will find 
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some BetU-meloulf some Ouled^auiy or some Chegaima^ 
who will relate their adyentures, producing at the same 
time glorious scars, and who will even offer them a share 
in the sports, if thej feel any inclination for it. 

But let us return to our storj without farther digres- 
sion. 



CHAPTEEX 

A LIOITESS PUT TO DEATH XS HXB LAIS. 

Atteb the aboYe-mentioned encounter, I remained a few 
days longer in the Mahouna, waiting every morning 
under my tent for the reports of the Arabs who were out 
exploring the country. No lion, however, having ap- 
peared in these parts, I returned to Ouelma towards the 
end of September ; and it was not until after two months* 
rest that I received a fresh deputation from the moun- 
taineers. 

On reaching the high table-lands, I found snow on the 
ground to the depth of a foot; the thermometer had 
gone down much below zero, and the air was extremely 
keen. Kothwithstanding this uncomfortable carpet, how- 
ever, and this temperature so little congenial to those of 
her species (if we may believe our scientific naturalists), 
a lioness had settled in the countir, and the douar where 
I was received had been visited by her almost every 
night. 

Several paths led up to the tents, but she had adopted 
one of them in preference to all the others. It was on 
this one that I took up my position, at about a quarter 
of a league from the douar, having first agreed with the 
Arabs that, should the lioness threaten or attack the 
douar during my absence, a fire should be lighted to give 
me notice of the fact. 

Towards ten o'clock the dogs gave the alarm, and 
shortly after I saw the signal agreed upoUi when I im- 
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mediately set out, arriving just in time to hear the woful 
lamentations of a poor old woman, whom the lioness had 
bereaved of the oidj sheep she possessed. 

In spite of the tears and complaints of this poor crea- 
ture, and forgetting the cold which had almost benumbed 
me, I could not help laughing when, after calling a great 
booby, her own son, for^ years old, hdbe and coward, I 
heard her say : 

''Ah! ah! this is what I call a man and a half! Happy 
the woman who shall have him for a husband ; — she wiU 
have a protector indeed;" adding with great serious- 
ness, " Oh ! if I could but turn young again, would not 
I marry him, although he be a Christian!" 

" To-morrow," said I, to console the poor old creature, 
— '' to-morrow, if it please Gk)d, the lioness shall die, and 
you will have it in your power to make a meal of her 
flesh." 

" Oh ! and that I will," she exclaimed, joyfully, " and 
I shall find it sweet as honey, — that heartless brute, who 
has devoured my poor little sheep !"^ 

Upon this I left the ^eat hoohy struggling with his 
mamma, and hastened to warm my limbs, which were 
almost dead with cold. On the following morning, as I 
was about to leave the tent, the old lady, — mj conquest of 
the previous evening, — brought me cakes of her own mak- 
ing, with her best wishes for the happy success of the 
day. 

I started, accompanied by seyeral Arabs, and followed 
the spoor of the lioness, as she had left the douar. I 
perceived that she had taken a path parallel to that I had 
occupied, marching at a steady, regulated pace ; only she 
had stopped at times to shake off the snow, which, gather- 
ing around her paws, impeded her progress. It was only 
after we had proceeded nearly a couple of miles from our 
starting-point, that I found the spot on which she had 
made her dinner of the poor sheep, the only remains 
of which were its skin, most cleverly taken off and rolled 
up like a muff, and its trotters. 

The skirts of the wood being only at a pistolshot firom 
this spot, the Arabs deemed it more advisable to stop, 
and light a fire. Meantime I foUoTn ed the lioness under 
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the wood, quite alone, and anned witli a gon and my 
poniard, to which a fresh blade had been attached. 

As I proceeded through the wood my progress became 
every moment more difficult, and I was soon obliged to 
divest myself of my burnous, which was constantly 
catching in the branches. At about a quarter of a league 
from the edge of the wood, I found the entrance into 
the lair of the lioness. 

It consisted of a dense cluster of wild olive-trees, about 
a hundred yards in circumference, forming so thick a 
vault that the snow had not penetrated it. The steps of 
the lioness were distinctly traced on the ground. 

The branches, which shot from the foot of every tree, 
and mingled like creepers, prevented me from walking 
upright, so that I had to proceed almost bent in two ; it 
was all, moreover, that I could do to see further than the 
length of my gun. 

Knowing how heavy the slumbers of the lion are when 
he has just fed, I entertained hopes of finding my beast 
asleep, and of sending her to her ancestors before she 
could even open her eyes. With this view I proceeded 
step by step, very slowly, and with the least possible 
noise, leaning sometimes upon one hand, sometimes upon 
the other, sometimes also crawling on my knees, but 
always on the spoor of the lioness. 

I now halted before an olive-tree, thicker than all the 
others, and under which the lioness had slipped, no doubt 
crawling like myself. In vain I strained my eyes to see 
through those branches; they formed an impenetrable cur- 
tain, behind which I could not possibly cUscem a single 
object. 

And yet, iudgin^ from the small extent of the lair, the 
whole round of which I had performed before entering it, 
in order to make sure that the lioness had not gone through 
it, and considering the central point upon which I now stood, 
the animal could only be there under that thick cluster. 

This involuntary reflection, occasioned by the pause I 
had been obliged to make, caused my heart* to beat louder 
and quicker than was expedient at such a crisis, and in 
order to compose myself, I waited a few minutes without 
stirring. 
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When I Had become quite myself again, I carefully put 
aside the branches with the end of my barrels, and judge 
how well I had guessed ! I saw the lioness stretched on 
one side, at about five or six paces from me ; her head 
leaning on one of her paws, and sound asleep. 

I prepared to fire. 

But when I bad shouldered my gun, and was about to 
take my aim, I found myself in a terrible dilemma. The 
lioness was lying so as to present her whole body ; and 
forced as I was to fire kneeling, I feared that the hori- 
zontal position of the animal might spoil the effect of my 
ball, which would certainly go t]m)ugh, but might not kill 
on the spot. 

One may truly affirm that, in presence of an imminent 
danger, indecision and precipitation are equally danger- 
ous, and on this occasion again I was happily inspired ; 
rather than send a doubtful ball into the middle of the 
body, the iaws, or the very uncertain region of the heart, 
I resolved to wake up the lioness, so as to fire at the 
head the moment she rose ; and moreover, in order that 
her waking should be calm and natural, I acted with the 
greatest precaution. 

While my left hand held my gun ready shouldered, 
with my right I broke a small branch. 

The lioness did not move. 

I snapped a larger one. 

My hand had not recovered the stock of my gun, when 
the lioness was already on her belly, with eyes awfully 
distended, ears reclining backwards, lips curled up, and 
her penetrating glance peering into every comer of her 
chamber with a Ejdty and deliberation truly appalling. 

Before she could detect me, I aimed at her right eye, 
and pressed the trigger. 

The smoke at first preyented me firom seeing the effect 
of my shot, but I heard a short stifled roar, which seemed 
to me a good prognostic, and very soon I could see the 
lioness stretched out on the yery spot where I had 
shot her. 

Her flanks, however, were beating still, and the legs 
were agitated by abrupt convulsive movements^ which 
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showed me that she was as yet onljatuimed, and that she 
might be up in an instant. Wrapping np my left arm 
with my turban, which I rapidly unfolded, and holding 
my gun in my right, I entered into the chamber of the 
lioness; then, without one second's delay, placed the 
end of my barrel in her ear and fired. 

The " heartless " one had finished her career, and the 
old woman with the sheep was avenged. 

My first shot had entered the comer of the eye, and 
had come out at the top of the head, ploughing up the 
skull, but without actuaUy piercing through it. 

An hour after, that part of the forest, but so little 
before silent and respected, was resounding with confused 
clamour; and the lioness, carried on a litter of large 
branches, arrired at the douar, amidst an immense con- 
course of her foes. In the evening a black buU was killed, 
as a sign of rejoicing, on the tomb of Sidi-amar, a person- 
age much venerated in the country, and the whole night 
was given up to feasting and revelry. 

The glare of so many fires lighting up these groups, the 
trees, the snow, and the tombs, amidst which the women 
were preparing and distributing the flesh of the bull and 
of the honess ; all this was one of the most fantastic 
pictures one could conceive, and well worthy of an artist's 
pencil. 

Whilst we were sitting round an immense flaming fire, 
sufficient to roast an elephant, Abdallah, the singer, was 
composing some extempore verses on the event, and a 
little farther on a flute-player was showing ofif his talent. 
Here, the women were chattering, discussing between 
them their favourite theme; there, the men were con- 
versing, talking of course about powder, lions, and 
slaughter of some kind or other. Then, like phantoms, 
clothed in their white burnous, all might be seen starting 
up at one and the same time, looking almost like a 
resurrection of the dead. The women set up their shrill, 
piercing war-cries, to which the men answered by shots, 
repeated by every echo in the mountain. 

As for me, the night of the 5th of December, 1845, was, 
I confess, a night of truly pleasant remembrance. I shall 
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not Boon forget the memorable banquet offered to me 
hj those grateful mountaineers, on the snow and under 
the bright canopy of heaven. 

When the last stars had disappeared before the dawn, 
the women retired under their tents, and the men, 
gathered round the tomb of Sidi-amar, listened devoutly 
to a morning prayer recited aloud by a marabout. Every 
one then came to bid me adieu, and I moimted my horse 
to depart, with a heart happy and contented, not only 
with what I had done, but also with what I had seen. 

The physical powers of man, however^ have their 
limit, and cannot be overworked with impunity. Prom 
my first excursion up to the present period, I had spent 
upwards of a hundred and nfty nights in the open air, 
sometimes sitting at the comer of some glade, sometimes 
beating up the paths across the hills, always on foot, and 
crossing torrents, rivers, and streams of ail descriptions, 
exactly as if they were dry roads. On the other hand, I 
was rather indifferently fed; for although, in the sub- 
stantial line, the Arabs did offer me a most plentiful and 
fenerous hospitality, absorbed as I was by one fixed idea, 
seldom made use of these comforts, and the national 
cake almost always satisfied my hunger, as the fountain 
sufficed to quench my thirst. And, lastly, from the 
moment I entered upon a campaign until my return to 
camp, I was constantly, it must be granted, under the 
weight of rather violent and dramatic emotions. 

I am not aware if there exists any constitution stout 
enough or tough enough to bear up against such 
exertions, but for myself, I returned this time to Guelma 
seriously ill. 



CHAPTER XI. 



ABDALULH, THB SIKaSB. 



Is the meantime, and whilst I am trying to recruit 
somewhat my shattered health, before resuming my wild 
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career, allow me, dear reader, to mention to you two 
personages present at onr banquet of the Mahouna. 

The first is that same AbdaUah, the extempore singer, 
of whom I have already spoken. 

One day, or rather one evening, on returning firom 
a feast to which he had been invited, he saw a troop 
of wild boars busily engaged in rooting up his corn-field. 
To run to the douar, to djrop the flute, and to pick up the 
gun, was the work of less time than I have taken to 
mention it ; and as soon as five or six neighbours had 
joined him they all marched off together against the 
wild boars, who, once well filled, h^ walked off with- 
out waiting till they should be asked to pay the bill of 
fare. 

Instead of the wild boars, Abdallah, who was leading 
the column, saw a young lioness crouching down, and 
quietly eyeing him as he approached. He stopped to 
point her out to his companions, who said to him laugh- 
ing: 

'' Well, since she has done you the honour to come 
and rest in your field, be polite, and just sing her a 
tune." 

Abdallah was put on his mettle by this joke, and per- 
ceiving that he had to do with a beast not yet full grown, 
he stepped up to her, hoping, no doubt, she would not 
wait for him. 

When he had arrived at about fifty yards from her, 
he began singing some verses commencing with these 
words : 

^ Oh I thou, who art nothing without thy mate, 
Why is he not with thee ?'' 

but had scarcely finished, when the lioness rushed 
on him with head lowered and ears reclining backwards. 

Abdallah is neither cowardly nor unskilful. 

He put one knee to the ground, and when the lioness 
was aoout ten paces off, sent three balls into the 
middle of her breast. 

As ill luck would have it, however, this compliment 
did not prevent the animal from proceeding straight on^ 
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nor from hurling to the ground the unfortunate hunter 
and planting her terrible claws in his shoulders, whilst 
her four canine teeth were laying open the throat which 
had insulted her. Then, as the man gave no more sign 
of life, the lioness quietly retreated, stopping every now 
and then to lick the blood which streamed from her 
wounds. 

As soon as the enemy had disappeared, the Arabs, who 
had kept at a distance, came iip to Abdallah and carried 
him home, thinking they haa bfbught back a corpse. 
They were mistaken, however ; thanks to the care of a 
physician of the countiy, and still more to a robust con- 
stitution, the man recovered after a treatment of some 
years. 

When I knew him, his wounds were not vet quifce 
healed, though they did not prevent him from smging, if 
not agreeably, at least with a loud and strong voice. 
And, as with the Arabs, he who makes the most noise is 
reputed by far the most brilliant performer, the conse- 
quence is that Abdallah, to this very day, occupies a 
very distinguished rank amongst his rivals in the vocal 
art. 

As he entertains at the bottom of his heart a pretty 
considerable grudge against the whole family of lions, great 
or small, male or female, which may easily be conceived 
afler such an unpleasant encounter, Abdalli^ has taken 
a prodigious fancy to me, on account of the determined 
war I have declared against the species, and, at every 
fresh victim, he is always the first to rejoicOi and to 
extemporize for me fresh verses. 



CHAPTEE XIL 

ICY FBIEin) HOHAMMEn-BEK-OTTKBABE. 

The second personage I wish to introduce to my reader 
is Mohammed-ben-oumbark, who, like Abdallah, inhabits 
the southern declivity of the Mahouna. 

z 
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This man is neither more nor less than a professed 
robber retired from huainess ; but a robber eelebrated for 
hie craft and audacity. 

We became acquainted with each ol^er under the 
following circumstances : 

At the time of my second excursion in the Mahouna, I 
had during the day reconnoitred a ravine, at the bottom 
of which several paths united at the same ford, which 
ford seemed te me much frequented by the lion, whom I 
was then diligently seflrching for. 

In the evening a little before dark, I went and settled 
myself there quite comfortably. Towards eleven o'clock 
I heard a sound, at first rather vague, then more distinct, 
on one of the paths leading to my post. 

This spot is so veiy steep and densely wooded, that not 
a single ray of light could penetrate into it by day, far 
less by night ; so that to. come off with success in the 
present business, 1 had to trust exclusively to my ears. 

I was quietly seated, leaning against the trunk of a 
tree planted on the edge of the ravine, and so completely 
covered right and left by two bushes, that I could neither 
see nor be seen by any one until the individual should 
almost touch the end of my barrels. 

The sound approached by degrees ; but the steps 
seemed to me less heavy than those of a lion, in those 
rough, stony roads, where the least noise is heard so far 
off. At the very moment I was making that inward re- 
flection I heard a cough. 

The lion often sneezes, but I never heard him« cough ; 
at any rate, considering the noise he makes when he does 
sneeze, this sound was much too weak to come out of his 
throat, his chest, or his lungs. 

" It is not a lion," said I to myself, "it is a man ; but 
then, who is the fellow who, at such an hour, would dare 
to venture into such a place ? " 

I concluded that I was going to meet with a marauder of 
the most dangerous sort, and I must say, I was much 
annoyed at it. Being probably destined often to visit 
tho^e parts, I was most anxious, politically speaking, not 
to shed the blood of any native, and yet I was to a cer- 
tain degree forced to do so on this occasion. I resolved^ 
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iiowevep, before coming to this unpleasant extremity, to 
try the plan of surprise, which is the natural consequence 
of an unexpected attack. 

I placed beside me my gun with both barrels ready 
cocked, put my naked dagger in my belt, then slipped off 
my burnous, which I kept unfolded, awaiting the arrival 
of the marauder. The moment he came nose to nose with 
me, I threw my burnous over his head and seized ^irn 
round the body. 

The word traitor was the first he pronounced. But it 
•was not exactly the moment for playing about words, 
80 making use of my advantage, (I told you I was 
pretty well skilled in pugilistic exercises,) I tripped up his 
heels, and holding him tight as he lay, 1 said : 

" Fear nothing, I am Gerard : down with your wea- 
pons ! " 

That instant the fellow ceased to struggle. 

Eive minutes after, we were smoking, from the same 
pipe near a bright fire, by the light of which I was able 
to survey my new acquaintance. 

He was a man of the ordinary size, spare, muscular, 
and with an expressive, agreeable countenance. I was 
particularly struck with the expression of his blue eyes 
when he became animated in speaking ; in short, an hour 
after our meeting, which might have been rather a serious 
one for one of us, we were two regular chums, bating the 
superiority which, in my quality of a Frenchman hunting 
the lion, I could not decline, and which, at any rate, 
Mohammed, the marauder, most readily acknowledged at 
the very outset. 

We spent the whole night together, which I turned to 
good account, by making him relate to me some of his 
adventurous expeditions. 

Ever since the beginning of our acquaintance, Moham- 
med-ben-oumbark never fails to come and see me when 
he knows I am in the country, and it is almost always 
during the night, in the open forest, that he prefers 
paying me his respects ; in fact, he says to whoever will 
listen to him, that he is my most devoted, friend, that he 
\70uld kill like a dog any one bold enough to hurt ono 

I 2 
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hair of mj head ; and in short, his last word is, '^ That 
there are only two men on this earth : land he ! " 

Now that, under the improying influence of civilization, 
my friend has adopted a more ree^ular kind of life ; now 
that he has renounced for ever his former courses, and 
made his peace with the police, who had become justly 
alarmed at his wandering nabits ; now, in short, that the 
vagabond has completely reformed, I can, without indiEk- 
cretion, tell the reader a few of the stories he related to 
me, and which are all known by the inhabitants of the 
Mahouna, who had been accustomed to live in mortal 
dread of our hero for a period of full fifteen years. 

Mohammed-ben-oumbark belonged to a tolerably rich 
family, which had been stripped of all its property by the 
chief of that countiy, before the French occupation* 
After the death of his father, he found himself with no 
other fortune than a young and pretty wife, a tent in 
very bad condition, and a beautifully sharp yatagan. 

" With thisy^ said he, showing it to his better half, " I 
will procure for you a fine tent, numberless flocks, and 
make you as rich as those who have robbed us of our 
patrimony." And without delay he set to work. 

The French troops destined for the first expedition to 
Constantino, were at that time gathering at the camp of 
Mejez-amar ; and as all the surrounding tribes were as 
yet unsubdued, the officers were much at a loss to pro- 
cure horses and mules. Mohammed-ben-oumbark saw 
this, and determined to furnish them. 

With that boldness which never forsook him, he pre- 
sented himself at the outposts, was arrested, and brought 
before the commanding officer. There he at once declared 
that he belonged to an unsubdued tribe, but that he 
offered his services to the French, and engaged to furnish 
them with all they wanted in the way of saddle-horses, 
and beasts of burden. His apparent frankness pleased 
the officers ; his offers were accepted ; and the very next 
day he proved by the delivery oi a first supply what he 
was capable of doing. 

From that day he received regular orders, exactly as 
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if he had possessed krge stables of his own. They had 
but to name the age and colonr of the horse wanted, and 
the next daj he made his appearance with the animal. 

To answer all these demands, Mohammed used to {nrac- 
tise sometimes on the Arabs, sometimes on the Kabjles. 

The former tie their horses with a rope fixed to the 
ground by two pickets, inside or outside the tents, but 
oftener outside ; and the way to succeed in stealing a 
horse is to get at them unseen, and to retire in the same 
way. It may be conceived that this is not the easiest 
thing in the world, especiallj in a camp peopled bj a 
multitude of dogs, ever on the watch; but this was only 
child's play for our robber. 

The trick was still more difficult to perform with the 
Kabyles, who live in houses or yourhiSy closed with doors, 
and without windows. 

The way in which Mohammed proceeded with the 
latter was as follows : 

With the agility and cunning of a cat, he ascended to 
the roof of the house in which was the beast he wished 
to secure. After making a sufficiently large aperfcure, 
he let himself down into the only room, to the imminent 
hazard of dropping, like a bad dream, on the very stomach 
of the master of the house. Once introduced, he felt 
about for the fireplace, blew up some half-extinguished 
embers, so as to be able to direct his movements, opened 
the door, and marched oS with the animal of his 
choice. 

If one of the inhabitants seemed disposed to wake up, 
Mohammed quickly laid down close to him, snoring as if 
he had really been a member of the family. If the 
sleeper fairly opened his eyes, oh ! then, woe to him ! the 
yats^an played its part, and closed them for ever. 

One night, while he was busy blowing up a brand of 
haLf-bumt wood in the fireplace of one of his neighbours, 
who had the unpardonable impudence to possess a horse 
much too handsome for him, a sound of voices was heard 
outside, and some one knocked at the door. Instantly 
the three or four men who were in the room jumped up ; 
but whilst they were hesitating in the dark and counting 
themselves, Mohammed, changing his voice, said coolly : 
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"Don't disturb yourselves, I will go and see who 
comes there." 

At the same time he opened the door, and perceiving 
two horsemen who had already dismounted : 

<< Be welcome," said he to them ; '* pray walk in, and I 
will take charge of your beasts." 

The strangers accepted the invitation, and the robber, 
vaulting rapidly on one of the horses, and taking the 
other by the reins, called out to the proprietor of the 
house : 

" I say ! such a one ! take good care of your guests, my 
boy ; and pray tell them that Mohammed-ben-oumbark 
has taken charge of their horses." So saying, he put 
spurs to the horse, and vanished. 

Things, however, did not always go on so smoothly ; 
and during the course of his stormy career, my honour* 
able friend has suffered by fire or by steel more than 
enough to damage irretrievably the sfiin of any honest 
man. 

One day I asked him how the lions, which he must 
necessarily have met in the night more than once, had 
behaved to him : he replied with enthusiasm : 

" The lion is all ! man is nothing ! The lion is strong, 
the lion is courageous ; the lion alone knows how to kil!, 
and to inspire respect and fear ! . . . Men," he added, 
" should be governed by a lion." 

" Then you never had any occasion to complain of him ?" 

"Never!" said Mohammed ; " on the contrary, he haa 
very often assisted me in my nocturnal expeditions, by 
throwing terror and disorder among the inhabitants of 
the douar which I was about to plunder. Whilst ha 
was killing on one side, I was stealing on the other 1 

" It is very true that whenever I happened to meet 
him fasting, and he has invited me to divide with him, I 
never refused him. On one occasion only I found him 
somewhat unreasonable. It was on the eve of the El* 
dd-kebir. As every proper Mussulman is expected to 
kill a sheep on that day, I, who am not fond of seeing my 
flock diminish, had gone and borrowed one in a neigh-* 
bouring douar, and was returning home, with my booty 
across my shoulders, when I met a lion. 
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** * My lord,' I said to him, ' this time, I am exceed- 
ingly sorry for it, bat you cannot have my sheep ; I 
must keep it for to-morrow, — the great feast.' 

"The lion, pretending not to understand, was be- 
coming more and more pressing ; upon which 1 left the 
path to take refuge in a cavern which I knew of close at 
hand, intending to wait there until daybreak, and then 
to proceed on my way. 

" Before entering the grotto I looked behind me ; the 
lion had disappeared. But knowing my gentleman too 
well to believe that he could be far away, at the end of 
an hour I thought I had better take a peep at what was 
going on outside. 

" I had reached the entrance of the cavern with great 
precaution, holding on each side with both hands, and 
bending my head cautiously forward, when I felt my- 
self violently caught at by the hood of my burnous, 
and I had* just time enough to disengage my head, not 
to be lifted fairly up into the air. The Hon, in short, 
who had laid himself down on the top of the rock, had 
stretched out one of his huge paws like a cat, and seizing 
hold of my burnous, had begun to tear it with his teeth, 
giving every sign of anger. 

^^ £a 1 hurried again, and threw out the sheep he had 
set his mind upon, and on which he darted immediately, 
without the least scruple ; — more than this, he had the 
extreme indelicacy to devour it under my very eyes ; and 
when at last he thought proper to decamp, with his 
stomach full, and without ever condescending to turn 
round to say ' thank y<m^ leaving on one side the reeking 
remains of his supper, and on the other the bits of my 
tattered burnous, the day was just beginning to dawn. 

"He had not even left me time enough, the thief! to 
go back to my neighbour to take another sheep ; so that, 
on returning home, 1 had to pick out and kill one of my 
own flock, as every good Mussulman is bound to do on 
such a day. It was the first time, since 1 became a man, 
that I had been driven to such an extremity, and the 
lion alone could have forced me to do so." 
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Such 18 the second personage I meant to depict here, 
as a tolerably original sketch of Arabian customs ; and 
now, with your leave, kind reader, we will resume our 
ezcuzsions at the point where we broke off. 
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A Txw weeks* rest was sufficient to restore me to health, 
and enable me to take the field again. 

One day in Eebruary, 1846, M. de Tourvillp, comman- 
der-in-chief of the circle of Guelma, sent for me to say 
that the tribe of the Beni-foughal had asked my assistance 
to rid them of a lioness and her cubs, which had settled 
amongst them. 

An hour afterwards I was on horseback with the cheik 
of the tribe, and in the evening we arrived at his douar, 
situated at the foot of the Jebel-mezioiur. On the fol- 
lowing day, at the earliest dawn, in searching the bush in 
which the lioness had concealed her youne ones, I found 
under a thick cluster of heath, upon a bed of leaves care- 
fully arranged, a small lioness, one month old, the size of 
an Angora cat. 

After carrying this beast to a douar, established on the 
side of the hill, I went back to the heath, to await the 
return of the lioness. 

At the moment I entered the forest, the sun was 
setting in the horizon, and I hastened on to the heath I 
have already mentioned, where I sat down near a cork- 
tree which stood close by. Observing, however, that the 
thickness of the wood was such that I could not possibly 
take an aim either before or on either side of me, I pro- 
ceeded by means of a double-edged poniard to cut all the 
branches which were in my way, and soon found myself 
in the centre of a small opening, extending all around 
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as far as the length of mj gun barrels. This done^ I 
sat down near the tree to wait for the arriyal of the 

Mj plan of attack was simple enough. No sooner 
should the lioness show her head between the heath- 
bushes, than I proposed to blow her brains out with a 
close shot. 

The night being now come, I directed my whole at- 
tention to the various sounds which were heard among 
the wood. At one time, it was a rattoon leaving his lair, 
whose steps on the leaves made me fancy at fint it was 
my beast. At another, it was a jackal roving about me 
in search of the remains of the provisions brought by the 
lioness to her cubs ; but there was no danger of mistaking 
ithis animal for her I was in search of, as I distinctly 
' heard the jackal gnawing away at the bones which were 
scattered here and there around. 

During two long hours I had impatiently endured this 
suspense; at last I made up my mind to it, and my 
wearied arm being unable longer to keep my gun shoul- 
dered, I leant against the tree, resolved to wait until the 
eyes of the lioness should lend me their light and dispel 
this awful darkness. 

A short digression is indispensable here, to explain to 
the reader how it was that the tribe of the Beni-foughal 
had sought my assistance on this occasion. 

In March, 1840, a lioness had selected this same bush, 
where I now found myself at a period of six years after, 
to deposit her young ones ; and the same cheik who had 
called for me at Ghielma^ had gathered about sixty guns 
in order to search the wood. 

Two cubs were discovered, and the joyous band were 
retiring in merry triumph, when the lioness arrived, and 
bounding into the midst of the depredators, tore to pieces 
the bravest of them all ; and although she was at last 
mortally wounded, killed a second man, on whose body 
she expired in her turn. 

This anecdote had been related to me, on my arrival in 
the douar, at great length, and with its most minute 
details ; and I had listened to it with the more interest, as 
they who recounted it were the very actors in this terrible 
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dramay and as one of the Tictims who had snrvived the 
first attack was there, in a sadly mutUated state, showing 
to me, one by one, twenty wounds of the most terrible 
description. 

The remembrance of this unfortunate encounter, fresh 
in the minds of these men, had protected this lioness and 
her family against any similar attempt; but as their 
proximity had become sorely expensive to the tribe, they 
had thought proper to call me to their assistance. 

It might be eight o'clock in the evening when I heard 
in the distance some apparently heavy steps, accompanied 
by a great noise among the branches. As the sounds ap- 
proached, I judged that the steps must be those of an 
animal of large size, and I soon felt convinced it must be 
the lioness. 

At a distance of six paces the beast stopped short. 
[Fearing then lest she might have seen or scented me, 
and that she would clear at one bound the distance be- 
tween us, I rose quickly, hoping to see, at least, her eyes. 
I stood thus, leaning against the trunk of the tree, my 
gun ready shouldered, my finger on the trigger, and my 
eye fixed on a curtain of heath higher than myself and 
thick as a wall, but I saw nothing, heard nothing. — • 

My imagination, assisted by the remembrances of the 
past, dived irresistibly through the darkness and all the 
obstacles which hindered my sight, and showed me the 
lioness with her neck stretched out, her ears bent back- 
wards, her whole body convulsed with rage, ready to 
spring. Such illusions often haunt the hunter through 
the long wearisome hours of a night watch. 

My uncertainty seemed to me intolerably tedious. In 
spite of the bitter cold, I felt the perspiration gathering 
in large pearly drops on my forehead, and my nerves 
were begmning to give way, when a thought rapid as 
lightning shot across my mind, restoring calm to the 
body, and composure and confidence to the heart. 

"Why," thought I, "did I not ascend that tree, 
instead of remaining here on the ground ? And, even 
now, what prevents me springing up on the first branches 
and seating myself at ten yards from the ground ? Who 
will see me ? Who will ever know it ? Another in my 
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place, would he not do it at this moment, if he had not 
already done it ? " 

I feel truly happj in writing these lines now, after an 
interval of eight years, — marked by violent emotions and 
more than one drama appalling in its denottement, — I am 
happy, I say, to retrace my impressions in that solemn 
moment. The reason is, that then, more than before, I 
understood the difference between the man who exposes 
his life in broad daylight and before witnesses, and the 
man who is unseen by all but himself, and has only the 
stars of heaven to light him. 

The satisfaction of having never thought of the tree 
during the day, and of considering it an unworthy action 
to perch myself upon it, even at the most perilous mo- 
ment, infused into me a calm and assurance worthy to 
be tested by a still more serious trial. — 

Let the reader judge of my disappointment when, 
instead of the tremendous roar of a lioness charging me 
with all the fury of a mother defending her young ones, 
I heard only the plaintive, hungry cry of a cub looking 
out for its nurse. 

To this very day I cannot help laughing, as I did then, 
on thinking of the emotions with which this little rogue 
had made my heart beat. 

!For want of any thing better, I took hold of the cub, 
and after placing it in the skirts of my burnous, I sought 
the road m order to go and deposit him in the douar 
where his sister was already housed. 

After three or four hours' marching through woods and 
ravines, after many a halt occasioned by sounds which I 
could not at first well distinguish, and which seemed to 
me sometimes the distant roar, sometimes the furious 
gallop of the lioness in chase, I was at last guided by the 
barking of the dogs, and reached in safety the douar, 
where my first care was to examine my beast and to com- 
pare it with my previous capture. 

It was a male cub, one-third larger than the other, and 
much handsomer. I gave him the name of Hubert, out 
of reverence for the great patron of hunters. 

Whilst the young lioness hid herself carefully from 
eveiy glance, and received vnth her daws those who 
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toacbed her, Hubert would sit or lie down before the 
fire, looking rather astonished, but not in the least 
savage. The women could not sufficiently caress him, 
and, as a reward for his amiability, thej brought him, 
though after much resistance on her part, a fine goat 
full of milk. 

The poor beast being laid on her side, and kept down 
by two Arabs, who prevented her making anj movement, 
they presented one of her teats to Hubert, who at first 
did not appear to understand what he was to do. The 
first drops of milk, however, no sooner moistened his lips, 
than he stuck to his new nurse with amazing steadiness. 
As to the lioness, notwithstanding her brother's good 
example, she obstinately refused to do the same, and was 
only qiuet when she could hide herself and be left alone. 

Hubert spent the remainder of the night under my 
burnous, as peacefully as if he had been with his mother. 

The next morning, accompanied by all the men of the 
country, I searched carefully, but in vain, every port of 
the mountain; and in the evening, after sharing the 
dinner of a shepherd whom I met on my road, I returned 
to my post of the previous night. Here I waited without 
success until dawn ; no lioness appeared. 

I was afterwards informed that she had lefb the 
country immediately after the loss of the first cub, carry- 
ing a third one awav with her. 

The Beni-foughal being now completely reassured by 
the capture of the two cubs, and especially by their 
mother's departure, I left them, in order to return to 
Ouelma with my two adopted pets. 

The lioness died some time after my return, from the 
consequences of a too laborious dentition, which is a 
period extremely critical, and often fatal for these young 
female animals. 

As for Hubert, he grew and throve beautifully, and 
very soon the milk of several goats was found insufficient 
to satisfy his voracious appetite. 

I imagine that the various steps in the education of 
this young lion will not be without interest, and espe- 
cially to those who knew him. 

Ajitidpating, therefore, slightly both events and dates, 
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I will give a shorl; account of bis history, from the time 
of his installation at the camp of G-uelma until his death, 
which took place at the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris. 

Hubert's arriyal was quite a godsend for all mj com* 
rades. 

Among his friends (and he very soon numbered a good 
many) Hubert counted three intimate ones ; they were, 
Lehman, the trumpeter, Bibart, the farrier, and the Spahi 
Sostain, who, a year after, was mutilated before my eyes 
and in spite of my balls, by the lion of Mejez-amar. 

Hubert had a certificate book upon which he was at 
first inscribed as a second-class trooper, waiting for ad- 
vancement, and every remarkable achievement was faith- 
fully registered in the book, with his services and 
actions. 

The following are some of the honourable mentions 
inscribed upon Hubert's book : 

" 1st. On the 20th of April, 1846, (Hubert was only 
three months old,) the troop being mounted in the court 
of the barracks ready to proceed to the exercising ground, 
the trumpeters sound the general roll-call. 

"The trooper Hubert, finding himself locked up in 
his room, situated on the second-floor, jumps to the 
window, and cries out, ' Here !' 

" But he is not heard, and is put down as absent. 

''The captain commands, 'By four, march!' and the 
trumpets sound, ' Forward !' 

" U pon this, the trooper Hubert, without ever looking 
right or left, bolts out clean in the middle of the court, in 
presence of the whole troop. 

" Thanks to this manifest act of good wiU, Hubert ia 
not put down as absent to the call. 

« 2nd. On the 16th of May, 1846, Hubert, having 
strangled the goat, his nurse, is named first-class 
trooper. 

" On the 8th of September, in the same year, Hubert 
makes a sally on the market-place, attacks the Arabs, 
puts them to flight, kills several sheep and a donkey, 
knocks over the guard, and only surrenaers to his friends 
Lehman, Bibart, and Eostain, who had run out to bring 
him to his senses again." 
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In cousequence of this achievement, Hubert is forth- 
with named corporal, a chain of honour is pkced round 
his neck, and he is appointed permanently on guard at 
i^e entrance to the stable. 

*^ 3rd. On the 10th of January, 1847, a Bedouin haying 
crept in, to come and rove about among the troop-horses, 
Hubert, who smells the marauder, snaps his chain, hurls 
him to the ground, and carries him into his sentry-box, 
awaiting the arrival of the officer of the round to make 
Ids report, and to give up his prisoner, in extrefnely had 
condition" 

This deed advanced Hubert to the grade of sergeant, 
and procured him two chains of honour, instead of one. 

At last, in April, 1847, Hubert, afber strangling a 
horse, and tearing two soldiers to shreds, is named 
officer, and locked up in a cage. 

Poor Hubert ! and it was I, his best friend, who had 
the charge of this painful commission. 

The authorities, kind and indulgent for his first pecca- 
dilloes, had forgiven him many a misdeed by reason of his 
general amiability ; but in presence of such acts they 
could not shut their eyes, and he had therefore nothing 
to expect but death or perpetual confinement. 

My first thought was to set him free ; but I was afraid 
that, accustomed to the contact of men, he would return 
to the camp, or to the environs, and come to a bad 
end. 

At first, to soften his captivity, I used to come during 
the night near his cage, which I opened ; he would then 
bound out full of joy, and embrace me with every mark 
of afiection, and we would play for a while at hide-and- 
seek. 

One evening, in one of his gay fits, he Embraced me 
so tightly and so vigorously that he would have suffo- 
cated me to a dead certainty, but for the timely inter- 
ference of a powerful application of sword-scabbards, 
which had been hastily brought to my rescue. That 
was the last time we ever played at that game to* 
gether. 

And yet, I must do him the justice to say that he 
had no bad intentions, since in our gambols, he carefully 
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avoided making use of bis teeth and claws, either with 
me or with the persons whom he was in the habit of 
seeing, and towards whom be was always very mild and 
affectionate. 

Feeling dull and miserable at never being let out, but 
tied with an enormous chain fixed at the bottom of his 
cage, the poor animal became morose, and sometimes 
impatient and passionate. His temper was soured, and 
I thought that I had better part with him. 

An of&cer offered to buy him for 3000 francs, in the 
jlame of the King of Sardinia ; but I could not consent 
to sell Hubert, my nursling, any more than the spoils 
of the lions I had killed, so I declined the offer. 

The Duke d'Aumale, however, having honoured me by 
his kindness, I offered Hubert to his royal highness, 
begging the prince to permit that he should be placed in 
the experimental gardens at Algiers, and in such a way as 
to secure him a comfortable existence. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

MX STJnSLHTO LEA.YES GUELMA F0» PiiBIS. — OUB 
BEGOGNITION AT THE JABDHT DES PLAKTSS. 

Is* October, 1847, Hubert left G-uelma, to the immense 
regret of the ladies, towards whom he had ever proved 
particularly gallant, and of the military of every grade, 
who were almost as fond of him as I could be myself. 

Lehman and Bibart had both got thoroughly tipsy, the 
better to support the pangs of separation; but they 
proved notwithstanding to be so much affected, that they 
had to be put under lock and key, in order that Hubert 
might be allowed peacefully to take his departure. 

On arriving at Algiers, he was found too large and too 
handsome to remain at the experimental gardens, and I 
was asked to take charge of him to France. 
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Poor animal ! he was indeed too large, since a horse's 
collar was too small for his neck ; he was far too hand- 
some, moreover, for the wretched life to which he was 
henceforth condemned ! 

The commander of the ship in which Hubert was em- 
barked, allowed me to keep' nis cage open during a few 
hours, at the time he took his meals. Strong cables, 
placed at a cert^ distance from the cage, prevented the 
curious from exposing themselves too near. 

As soon as his door was opened, Hubert would come 
out, and after thanking me in his own waj, walk about 
the deck as far as the length of his chain permitted him. 
Then they brought him a slice of beef, about ten pounds 
in weight, which he disposed of very cleanly ; and after- 
wards laid himself down in the sun to digest at his ease. 

When the recreation time was passed, he returned to 
his cell rather unwillingly, after which he waited pretty 
patiently for the dinner hour. It was thus that hiis 
last happy days were spent. 

On reaching Toulon, we were obliged to part, as he 
was going to Marseilles, and I to Cuers to pay a visit to 
my family. 

Amidst the happiness I felt in seeing my relations 
again, I nevertheless found a sort of bhuik; there was 
something missing. I went to Marseilles also; only a 
very few weeks had elapsed since I had seen my nursling: 
alas ! he was no longer the same. 

After the first flash of joy which for one instant gleamed 
over his beautiful head, he seemed melancholy, suffering, 
and low-spirited. His look seemed to say, " Why did 
you leave me ? where am I P where are they taking me P 
Tou have returned now, but will you stay with me ?" 

I felt so much to see the poor animal thus miserable, 
that I had not the courage to prolong my visit, and I 
left him abruptly. 

As I was going away I heard him bound in his cage 
and roar with fury; presently I came back, and no 
sooner did he see me again than he became calm, and 
laid himself close to the bars, to enable me to caress him 
with my Band. 

A few minutes after he was asleep, and I retired on 
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tiptoe for fear of disturbing his repose. Sleep is often 
oblivion for animals as well as for men ! 

Three months after this last interview, I was in the 
capital. 

The very morning of my arrival in Paris, on the 31st 
of December, 1847, 1 called on M. L6on Bertrand, edi- 
tor of the " Journal des Chasseurs." 

To every lord let due honour be paid. 

It seemed to me that the cynegetic writer whose name 
is now celebrated among all those who carry a gun or a 
hanger; that the founder and successful editor of a 
special review, certainly unrivalled amidst those of a simi- 
lar kind which are published in Europe, and in which all 
the masters of the science, such as Elz^ Blaze, Deyeux, 
Toussenel, d'Houdetot, Lavall6e, de Eoudras, and many 
others, have felt it an honour to inscribe their names along 
with those of the first sportsmen of the day ; that the 
hunter, in short, whose relations extend from one hemi- 
sphere to the other (I have seen letters written from the 
most remote parts of Siberia, in which he is designated 
our living Samt Hubert) ; it seemed to me, I say, that 
this man, of all others, had the most incontestable right 
to my first visit. 

I had not as yet the advantage of knowing him per- 
sonally, although a correspondence, frequently repeated, 
and equally friendly on both sides, had already revealed 
to me the man, and attached me to him by one of those 
sympathetic friendships, which, once established, are 
seldom broken. We had scarcely conversed an hour, when 
we felt that we were two friends,— two brothers. Are 
there not some exceptional natures created to understand 
and love each other at first sight, — at the first hearty shake 
of the hands P 

The next day, the Ist of January, 1848, we proceeded 
together to the Jardin des Flantes, in company with 
a lady and her daughter, who were desirous to be present 
at my fu^t interview with Hubert. 

On entering the gallery called des lites feroces, I was 
surprised at the state of the cages in which the animals 
are condemned to live in fatal inactivity. I was pain- 
fully impressed especially by the pestilential odour they 
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exbale, causing a corrupt atmosphere which the hyenas,-— 
dirty and impure beasts if ever there were any, — may 

Serhaps endure, but which must necessarily destroy the 
ons and panthers, those splendid animals, with their neat^ 
well polished coats, who are cleanliness itself. 

Indeed, I never could understand how, in a zoological 
garden like ours, which ought to be the first establish- 
ment of the kind in the world, the bears are allowed to 
parade about in spacious, comfortable dens in the open 
air, while the lions are suffered to pine away in narrow 
cages, deprived of all those conditions of air and space, 
in the absence of which they can neither thrive, grow, nor 
strengthen. 

This, which strikes every visitor, eave me an opportu- 
nity of offering to M. Geoffrey Saint Hilaire a few 
practical observations, which he received with extreme 
condescension ; and I ought to add, that but for the events 
of 1848, Hubert and his companions would certainly have 
obtained what I solicited for them. 

While stiU under the painful influence which had op- 
pressed me at my entrance, I was slowly progressing 
towards my lion's cage. 

He was lying down, half asleep, staring vacantly on 
the persons who had preceded me. All of a sudden he 
raises his head; his eyes are dUated; a nervous move- 
ment contracts every muscle of his face ; the tip of his 
tail trembles ; he has seen the spahi uniform, but he has 
not yet recoimized his old master. In the meantime his 
anxius glan^was surveying me from head to foot, as if 
he was striving to recall some remembrance. I came dose 
to him, and, unable longer to contain my emotion, I 
stretched out my hand to him through the bars of his cage. 

This was indeed a truly touching moment for me and 
for all those present. Without ceasing to devour me 
with his eyes, Hubert applied his nose to my hand and 
began to mhale deeply, while at each inspiration his eye 
became more clear, more soft, more affectionate. Under 
the uniform, which he had at once recognized, he was now 
beginning to recognize the friend ; and I saw that one 
word would suflBce to dispel every remaining doubt. 
^ Hubert ! " I said, caressing hiniy '* my old Bddier I ** 
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It was Plough. With one furious bound he sprang 
against the iron bars of his prison, which groaned and 
shook again under this powerful shock. 

My friends, frightened at the moment, had drawn back 
hastily, entreating me to do the same. 

Noble animal ! who spreads terror and awe even in the 
rapturous bursts of his affection ! 

Hubert was standing up, clinging to the bars, endea- 
vouring to break the obstacle which separated us. In 
this position he looked truly magnificent, roaring with 
mingled joy and anger. His powerful tongue was lick- 
ing in blissful happiness the hand I had given up to him, 
whilst his enorm'ous paws were softly trying to draw me 
towards him. 

If any one else attempted to come near, Hubert broke 
out into a most appalHng fury; but as soon as they 
retired he became cxim and affectionate as before. 

I cannot express how painful our parting was on that 
day. Twenty times I returned to try and make him 
comprehend that he should see me again ; and every 
time I withdrew he shook the whole gallery with hia 
tremendous bounds and roars. 

Eor some time after I paid frequent visits to the pri* 
soner, and we often spent several hours alone together. 
But I soon observed that he was getting low, — in ikct^ 
pining away ; and on consulting the men who had charge 
of him, they seemed to attribute it to my presence, npoa 
which I thought it better to visit him less fireqnentiiy. 

One day in the month of May I came as unial. 

''Sir," said the keeper, bowing to me sorrowfiilly, 
''you need come no more, EJubert U dead ! " 

I hastened out of this garden, where I had experienced 
so many sweet emotions ; and to this day, alliiongh many 
years have since passed, I like to return there at times 
in memory of my poor friend. 

Such was the end of Hubert, whom I had carried away 
from his mother, from the pure mountain air, from 
liberty. Child of nature, he might still have been alive 
and healthy ; civilization had killed him. 

So, henceforth you may grow and multiply in peaoe, 
ye proud sultans of the mountains ; I will never more 

x2 
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cany off your children. Death for death ; the shot which 
strikes you like the lightning in open forest, under the 
starry canopy of heaven, is .better than a slow agony 
amidst the narrow space of a few yards ; and the iron 
ingot of the hunter is preferable a hundred times to the 
didl consumption of a prison. 
But I must now return to my history. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

HOW THE LIOH WOTTLD HAKE ▲ riBST-BATB COlOdS- 

6ABT OP PBOTISIOKS. 

Eablt in the spring of 1846 an expedition, in which my 
troop was included, was directed towards the frontier of 
Turns. On the morning of the 18th, about an hour after 
our leaving the bivouac on the right bank of the Oued- 
meleh, in the country of the Enbeils, while the troops were 
marclung in file in a narrow path, a lion crossed the path 
between the trumpeters and the head of the column, and 
seating himself on a small hillock within gunshot, seemed 
to be taking a leisurely survey of this goodly company 
defiling past him. 

Colonel de Tourville, who commanded us, had kept 
the cavalry in the rear, waiting until the infantry and 
the convoy had passed through the defile ; and it was not 
till after a considerable interval that a horseman came 
and informed me of the encoimter which the convoy had 
met with. I immediately took up the spoor of the ani- 
mal, accompanied by a spahi to hold my horse. 

Half an hour afterwards I saw the Hon preparing to 
leave the open country for the forest, driving an ox 
before him ; and I learned from the soldier who accom- 
panied me, that he was already following the animal 
before he crossed the ranks of our men. 

This &ct, insignificant as it may seem to many per- 
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sons, will not appear so to those wlio are accustomed to 
inteUigent observation. !For mj part, I derive from it 
two lessons : first, that the lion is an exemplary 
father of a family, since he goes so far to fetch live prey 
for them ; secondly, that he really has the power to mag- 
netize his victims even to the extent of driving them to 
the precise spot where he has decided to kill them. 

When I came lip with the Hon, he had just crossed a 
bare but very steep ravine, and had reached, after climb- 
ing up the opposite acclivity, the skirts of a very thick 
wood. On seeing us approach he stopped short, — ^the 
ox, who was about ten paces in advance, doing the same. 
I then galloped up to the edge of the ravine, which was 
about sixty yards from the lion, in a straight line. 

The position the animal occupied was greatly in his 
favour. Below him was a steep slope, difficult of access 
even on foot. To climb this slope so as to approach him 
within fifteen paces, — supposing he should be kind 
enough to wait for me so long, — ^would have been worse 
than madness ; for, a few remaining seconds of life, after 
my first shot, would have been quite sufficient for him to 
roll over me and to drag me along with him to the bot- 
tom of the precipice. At all events he was in too good a 
position to be likely to wait long ; and I felt convinced 
that on seeing me dismount and descend my side of the 
ravine, he would meet me halfway pn Ms own side, 
keeping, according to his usual habit, the highest ground. 

What I had foreseen actually took place. 

The moment I dismounted, the Hon, who had lain 
down, got up, and as soon as I had given my horse to 
my spahi to hold, and the latter began to move off out 
of the way, my opponent seeing me alone, on foot, and 
advancing down my side of the decHviiy, began to 
descend the other. 

I beg to ask those who believe in the generosity and 
benevolent disposition of the Hon, if it was hunger which 
thus impeUed towards me this unscrupulous robber, whose 
good pleasure a Hve ox had been awaiting for I know not 
how many hours ? 

My gun was ready cocked under my arm, and I con- 
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tinned to descend with the greatest precantiony the lion 
doing exactly the same, without appearing to take the 
least notice of me. In a few moments we had advanced 
to within twenty-five or thirty paces of each other. 

I stood stilL The lion kept moving sometimes to the 
right, sometimes to the lef^ but without coming any 
lower down. He seemed as if he were parading before 
me. 

Each time he came directly in front of me he glared 
with knitted brow, laying back his ears, and bringing 
his long floating mane right ovot his eyes. Then he 
would growl an angry menace, showing all his teeth; 
firam time to time he threw far behind him lumps of 
earth and heavy stones which he ploughed out of the 
ground with his front daws ; presently he resumed his 
march. 

As his anger increased every minute, and as my first 
shot, if it did not kill him, would certainly rouse nim to 
a complete fury, I prepared to fire without descending 
one step lower. After having found, not without great 
difficulty, a place where I could sit without running the 
risk of rolling to the bottom of the ravine, I waited until 
the lion's perambulations should bring him right opposite 
to me, and I immediately brought my rifle to my shoulder. 

At this movement he would fain have crouched still 
lower, but the declivity on which he stood not allowing 
this, he remained on his legs, but so that his belly actu- 
ally touched the ground. 

1 took my aim behind the shoulder, straight for the 
heart, and flred. The lion bit the dust, clutched a 
moment at the earth, roaring fiiriously; then, with one 
immense bound, fell headlong about ten paces below me. 

As he sank to the ground, and rolled downwards 
towards the bottom of the ravine, I could perceive the 
blood spouting out at both sides ; and just as he attempted 
.to take advantage of the root of a tree to stay himself in 
his fall, I fired my second shot right in his breast. His 
mighty daws then released their hold, and he rolled 
heavily to the bottom of the ravine. 

I was about to reload my gun, but found I had not my 
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cartridge-box. I remembered tbat on dismouoiing I bad 
left it banging at tbe pommel of my saddle. 

'^Misfortunes never come singly," says tbe proverb. 

I leave tbe reader to judge of my unspeakable vexation, 
wben on reacbing tbe spot wbere I bad left my spabi, I 
found neitber man nor borses. In vain I sbouted, in vain 
I searebed for a wbole bour; not a living soul could I 
discover. 

At last, baving ascended a small billodk, I descried an 
Arab, mounted on bis own borse, giving cbase to mine, 
wbo, bowever, did not seem particularly disposed to allow 
bimself to be caugbt. I bastened in tbeir direction, but 
it was not until sunset tbat I succeeded in regaining my 
property. 

Tbe important tbing for me was to have recovered my 
cartridge-box, wbicb I mucb feared was lost in tbe course 
of tbis wild race. 

Mounting my borse, I cleared at a round gallop tbe 
distance wbicb separated me from tbe ravine, and speedily 
arrived on tbe scene of action. Tbere I found plenty of 
blood, but no lion. As long as I could see tbe end of my 
barrels I stuck to tbe spoor of tbe animal, but wben 
nigbt bad fidrly dosed in, I made for a douar situated 
dose by. 

In tbe morning I took up the cbase again, and bad 
little difficulty in following tbe steps of the animal for 
some distance, on accoimt of the marks of blood. After 
tbis, however, I lost all clue to bis course. The lion bad 
met with a stream in his way in which he bad bathed, 
and beyond this not a trace was to be seen. 

The ground was dry and stony, and the country 
thickly wooded ; so I was obliged to abandon my search, 
and to join the marching column at Souh-ras. 

The Arabs, however, who came to the camp some days 
after, informed me that this lion bad been found dead, 
and partly devoured by the vultures. 

On the 1st of June, in the same year, we were en- 
camped under the walls of Tebessa. On the 2nd, a convoy 
of sick, which was proceeding to Quelma, was cut to pieces 
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by the Arabs, along with its escort. On the 8rd, our 
troops, under the orders of Greneral Bandon, who charged 
at the head of the cavaby, inflicted exemplary yengeance 
upon the perpetrators of this foul deed. On the 19th, at 
midday, whilst at bivouac on the lands of the Hanenchahy 
a certain ch^rif, at the head of a multitude of fimatics^ 
marched towards our camp ; his intention being nothing 
less than to surprise us asleep in the intense heat of the 
day, and to murder us like so many sheep. 

But before the Arabs had arrived within gunshot of 
our outposts the alarm was given, and a smart sally dis- 
persed all these people ; not, of course, without making 
them pay dearly for this piece of audacity. 

EuU of confidence in the words of the ch^rif, who had 
assured and promised them that our powder would turn 
into toateTf the Arabs waited for us within pistolshot, and 
just at the moment the general was giving the signal to 
charge, a large cluster was standing at about a hundred 
paces on our right, at the foot of a wooded slope. 

The troop to which I belonged was ordered against 
this group, who, after firing at us, disappeared under the 
wood. Our horsemen having then dismounted, we began 
pursuing the fugitives, and a most extraordinary battue 
very soon commenced. 

The chase, sometimes on foot, sometimes on horseback, 
lasted until night, and turned out to be so successful 
that the ch6rif had to abscond and leave the country, to 
escape being murdered by those whom he had persuaded 
to follow him. 

Eorty days after, the troops returned to their respective 
garrisons, and the 8rd Spahis to Quelma. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE MISrOBTXnnSS OF LAKDAB. — A. UOIT WHO DEYOrBS 
WITHOUT UTDIOESTIOn A WHOLE ACASEICT OE DOC- 
TOBS. — ^1£T TEITCH TICTIM. 

I HAD scarcely arrived at camp, when I received a fresh 
complaint^ occasioned hy the presence of a large vellow 
lion, who, since my departure, had billeted himself upon 
m J friends of the Mahouna. 

I had still some remains of fever, but I knew how 
salutary the air and the waters of those mountains were 
for my complaLut, and in the beginning of August I 
accordingly started. 

Of all the natives of that district, a man called Lakdar 
was by far the greatest sufferer ; having lost for his own 
share the enormous amount of twenty-nine oxen, forty- 
five sheep, and several mules. 

I must say, however, that this poor fellow had selected 
for his habitation the least habitable spot in the whole 
country, which seems indeed to have been created for 
the use of the lions much more than for man. 

Just fancY, on the declivity of a mountain densely 
covered witn wood and cut up in every direction by 
ravines, the very wildest spot in short that could be 
found, a hidden comer of ground where a ray of the sun 
never penetrates; and you will have some idea of the 
retreat in which Lakdar had sheltered his household 
gods. 

It is but fair to add, however, that he had in front of 
his tent a garden planted with fruit-trees, a field which he 
had ploughed himself, and a fountain of exquisite water ; 
natural and most precious resources, which all the gold 
in the world could not have procured him elsewhere, and 
which no doubt reconciled him to the severe losses in- 
flicted upon him by the lions. 

On my arrival I found my host's park surrounded 
with a hedge six feet high and three feet wide, which the 
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lion was in the habit of clearing eveiy night in order to 
come and take his supper. 

I spent several consecutive nights in the very centre 
of the park without getting sight of the hungry visitor, 
while by day I searched carefully all the neighbouring 
localities, with as little success. 

''You see," said Lakdar, "your presence was enough 
to make him disappear ; but the moment you are gone 
be will return, and then my last beasts, my child, my 
brother, my wife, and myself we shall all go down the 
aame road; that is certain!" 

^ You must marry among us, and leave us no more," 
said Lakdar's wife ; " we will show you the loveliest girls 
in the mountain for you to select &om; the tribe will 
give you a beautiful tent, a fine fio<^, and thus we shall 
enjoy peace and happiness." 

Such instances of the persevering attadiment of the 
lion to the same douar or the same tent tCre by no means 
rare. All the Arabs of Constantino remember a similar 
case, which twenty years before excited the whole coun- 
try, and indeed the whole province. 

On the old road from Constantino to Batna, halfway 
between the two points, there exists a mosque called 
Jema-el-bechira. The learned men who inhabited it, 
titty in number, had brought up a young lion that had 
been caught by the Arabs ; which however disappeared 
suddenly at the end of a year. Soon after, the douars 
established in the vicinity of the mosque were attacked 
by the same lion. 

One evening, the chief of the brotherhood of Jema-d- 
bechira was not to be found amongst the faithful at the 
hour of prayer. Next day, one of his companions disap- 
peared in his turn ; and so during forty consecutive days, 
the number of members bdonging to this learned assem- 
bly was regularly diminished by one ! The lion had, in 
fact, chosen his ambuscade near the fountain of the 
mosque, and had seized them one by one every evening 
at the moment when they went to perform their ablu- 
tions. 

It was only after the fortieth had been devoured, (a 
whole academy devoured by one lion!) that the ten 
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BUTviyors emigrated, and the mosque remained de- 
serted. 

Our gourmand, allured and excited by all this human 
flesh diet, took next to highway robbery, and began to 
attack travellers on foot or on horseback with so much 
spirit, that for seyeral years no Arab of that district 
dared to travel that way even by day ; at last he dis- 
appeared, finding, no doiu)t, the solitude he had created 
rotind him rather wearisome ; and since that time, the 
M-bechira road had been frequented by all in perfect 
security. 

During the time I had spent since my arrival in the 
Mahouna, I could see every day troops of wild boars 
rooting up the glades, which was a sure sign of the lion^s 
absence. Far, however, from attributing this to the 
cause to which Lakdar and his wife assigned it, I looked 
upon it as a mere caprice on his part, and I therefore 
wfdted patiently, in the full expectation that I should see 
him return. 

On the evening of the 26th of August, while I was 
seated in the garden, observing an old wild boar wallow- 
ing in the mire, not far off, Lakdar came and informed me 
that.his black bull had not come home with the herd, and 
that he must have become the lion's prey ; he resolved, in 
consequence, to go as soon as the day began to dawn and 
look for his remains. 

The next morning, when I awoke, I found my host 
squatted near me ; his face radiant with joy. 

'* Come along," said he, '' I have found him ! " 

A quarter of an hour after, I arrived, through all but 
impassable wood, in presence of the bull's remains : the 
breast and hind quarters were devoured, all the rest was 
untouched. 

As soon as Lakdar had brought me a cake and a jug of 
water, I dismissed him ; and then set myself down at the 
foot of an olive-tree, at three paces from the bull's car- 
cass. 

The wood, in the middle of which I then was, was so 
dense, that I could not possibly see mere than five or six 
yards round me. 

I took good care to ascertain^ by the ipoor, the direp- 
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tion the lion had taken on retiring, so as to turn my face 
that waj. I next took off mj turban, the better to per- 
ceive the slightest sound. 

At sunset, every living creature in my vicinity was on 
foot, and I was constantlv on the alert, sometimes for a 
lynx, sometimes for a jackal, and sometimes for less still. 
Each sound created a fresh emotion ; and I can affirm 
that during more than half an hour I experienced sensa- 
tions enough to satisfy the most greedy lover of adven- 
tures. 

Towards eight o'clock, just at the moment when the 
new moon was beginning to light dimly the spot on which 
I stood, I heard a branch crack in the distance. This 
time there could be no mistake — the lion's weight could 
alone produce that noise. 

Shortly afterwards, a sort of muffled, suppressed roar 
resounded through the wood ; and at last I could clearly 
distinguish his step — slow and heavy, as usual, when he 
has just left his lair. I waited, with my gun shouldered, 
mj elbow on my knee, and my finger on the trigger, fo^ 
the moment when his head should appear. 

I did not see him till he came close up to the bull, 
which he began to lick with his huge tongue, without re- 
moving his eyes from me one instant. 

Aiming as well as I could at the forehead, I fired. 

The lion fell roaring, and rising almost instantaneously 
reared up on his hind legs like a horse plunging. I 
jumped up also, and making a step forward, so as to come 
close to him, I fired my second shot, which he no sooner 
received, than he rolled right over, as if struck by* a 
thunderbolt. 

I drew back a few paces to reload my gun, when, 
observing that the animal still moved, I advanced 
cautiously with my popiard in my hand ; and after look- 
ing carefully for the heart, I raised my hand, and levelled 
my blow. 

At the same moment the lion's fore-arm moved back- 
wards, and the blade of my dagger snapped against a rib ; 
as he slowly raised his enormous head, I stepped two 
paces backwards and shot him dead. My first ball, 
which had entered one inch below the left eye and gone 
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out behind the head, had not been sufficient to kill 
him. 

While I was examining mj shots, making new reflec- 
tions on the extreme difficulty of killing a lion dead on 
the spotf I heard a great noise behind me. It was Lakdar, 
rushing along like a wild boar irom its den. 

" It is I ! it is I ! " he shouted, panting and out of 
breath, striving to force his way through the thicket. " I 
was there, close by, I heard all. So, he is dead, the 
infidel ! he is dead, the ogre ! he is dead, the scoui*ge, the 
devil incarnate ! " 

Then he stopped to chuckle and exclaim, " This is a 
happy day indeed ! " 

The next moment he was calling upon his brother, his 
son, his wife, as if they could have heard him, screaming 
at the top of his voice, " Come to me ! come to me ! 
Bring the dogs ! he is dead ! he is dead ! '* 

At last, he arrived at the side of the victim, exclaiming, 
^' Thanks, brother ! thanks ! for what you have done thiis 
day. Henceforth, I belong to you, body and soul ; take 
all you please ; every thing here belongs to you." 

" Look well," said I, " and see if it be really your 
friend." 

He squatted silently close to the Uon, and examined him 
attentively ; then, as he endeavoured in vain to raise his 
monstrous head, he said to him : 

" All you have taken from me, all the evil you have 
done me is nothing, since you have found your master ; 
since you are dead, you vilkin, thief, assassin ! and I can 
strike you with my fist." 

And this he certainly did to his heart's content. 

Soon after, Lakdar's brother and his son came and 
joined us, atteu^ted by his repeated shots, and it was not 
without some difficulty that I persuaded them to return 
with me to the tent to wait for daylight. The next 
morning every man, woman, child, and dog in the moun- 
tain were on their way to Lakdar's habitation. 

In spite of this accession of force, the thickness of the 
wood and the weight of the lion were such that we found 
it impossible to drag him from the place in which he bad 
fallen, and we were forced to skin him on the spot. 
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Lakdar requested as a particular favour tbat he should 
be allowed to accompany me to 6uelma, that he might 
make his entry with me, carrying himself these trophies 
of yictory. To this I readily assented : and, the better 
to enjoy the full satisfaction of triumph, ho spread the 
skin of the animal over the back of the mule on which he 
rode, taking good care, moreover, that the head should 
be in front and under his veiy eyes. 

To give an idea of the immense size of this lion, I may 
cite the following fact : General Bedeau, who was pass- 
ing through Guelma, having expressed a desire to see his 
slun, I hastened to pick out among the Erench one of the 
most powerful men in the troop, to carry the skin of the 
animal with its head, which I never allowed to be separated 
from it. The skin was scarcely placed on the shoulder 
of the spahi when he bent under the weight, and it be- 
came necessary to have it transported in a stable barrow, 
which, however, was scarcely sufficient to contain it. 

Lakdar returned in the evening to take another look 
at it, and he was again present in the morning when it 
was taken to the dresser of skins. 

This lion, compared to the finest of those which are 
exhibited in our menageries^ or at the Jardin des 
Flantes, was what a horse is to a donkey. 



CHAPTEE XVn. 



THB LIOKESS OF THE BATISfE Or EL-ABCHIOTTA. 

.SnTCE the death of the lion of the El«archioua (in July, 
1844), his widow, having emigrated to the environs of 
Guelma, had enjoyed peace. 

Towards the end of the present year, however, this 
lioness returned, followed by a new husband and two cubs. 

Every day witnessed a fresh hecatomb of oxen or 
horses for the alimentation of the big parents, and the 
instruction of their little children. 
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After repeated complaints brought to me by the inha- 
bitants of the district, I started for El-archioua. The 
lioness and her suite had, however, disappeared the pre- 
vious day. 

For several days I beat about the whole neighbour- 
hood without finding the slightest trace, and at last 
I returned to ch^ Seliman-ben-said, whose douar 
was situated in the centre of that district. Here I 
heard, on arriving, that a horseman of the Ouled-neil 
had been sent to inform me that the lioness had just 
hilled a horse in that vicinity; upon which I imme- 
diately set off to join this messenger, who pointed out to 
me, at a respectful distance, the spot where the deed had 
been committed. 

I found there a large pool of blood, and the marks of 
the horse, which the lioness had dragged through the 
underwood, after having felled him. Here I dismounted, 
and leaving my beast with the Arab, with orders to take 
it back, I followed the track to the bottom of the ravine, 
where I found the victim still untouched. I placed my- 
self at about four or five paces from the carcass, and 
waited. 

The two following nights were without any re- 
sult ; but the following day, towards six o'clock in the 
evening, the approach of the lioness was announced to 
me by the general and precipitous flight of all the smaller 
animals, who had been till then roaming about me. 

The ravine being deeply embanked and covered with 
bushes, I could not get sight of the lioness until she had 
come close up to her prey. The cubs followed her a few 
paces behind ; and one of them having ventured to pass 
before his mother to get to the horse, she sprang upon 
him, threw him down with one blow of her paw, and 
obliged him to disappear in the brushwood. 

The lioness had now perceived me. Betreating with 
her cubs, she began turmng round the lentisc-tree, near 
which I sat, showing her head at times behind a bush, in 
order to tiy and see me, but withdrawing the instant I 
made a movement to take aim. The nert moment she 
disappeared. 

Hearing not the slightest sound, I was beginning to 
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believe she had fairlj gone off, when, glancing to my left, 
I saw her at a few paces from me, stretched out like a 
snake, her head resting on her two paws, and her eyes 
fixed on mine. 

!N'ot a moment was now to be lost. I took aim full in 
the forehead, and pressed the trigger. She made a bound 
four or five feet high, and fell dead over the horse. 

I waited until four o'clock in the morning, but the 
cubs did not reappear. Next day when I returned, accom- 
panied by a crowd of Arabs, we found it impossible to 
loosen the teeth and claws of the lioness from the body 
of the horse. We were obliged, therefore, to cut the 
carcass of the latter, and to carry away the lioness to- 
gether with the piece of flesh on which her death-grasp 
had fastened. 

I confess that this fact, added to many others already 
mentioned, furnished me with much matter for reflec- 
tion. 

After accompanying the lioness to Guelma, I returned 
to the mountain in search of her young ones. The lion, 
however, had no doubt decamped with his family ; for I 
was obliged to return at the end of a few days, without 
seeing any thing of them. 



CHAPTEBXVni. 



Ji BECEITE A HTnTTING-KBTPB AOT) A DEDICATIOir. — THE 
XlOir 07 2CSJEZ-AMAB AXD KT COMEADE BOSTAHT. 

Oir my return to the camp, I was summoned by General 
Bedeau, who did me the honour to present me with a 
splendid hunting-knife, which had been sent to me by 
M. L^n Bertrand, and by Devisme, the gunmaker. 
This weapon, fashioned with the most exquisite taste, and 
manufactured in the celebrated establishment of the latter, 
was accompanied by the following most courteous letter : 
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<< Paris, 15th December, 1846. 

" My deab Gebabd, 

'' You will baye been informed by the last number 
of the ' Journal des Chasseurs/ of the present which 
Devisme and I proposed to make to you; and subse- 
quently the daily press, whose observation nothing 
escapes, has given you fresh notice of our design, even 
before the gift itself was on its way. 

''Fortunately, this time, the question is not about 
' oflScial recompense* (I had not then received the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour, which was conferred upon me 
eight months later), but a simple remembrance, which 
we are both delighted to offer you. Our hunting-knife, 
which will very soon be yours, will only be despatched 
this day, the 15th of December. 

'' It will be despatched to you to the care of Lieutenant- 
General Bedeau, my relation, to whom I address it, in 
order that it may be transmitted to you safely. As the 
communications between Constantino and Bone are not 
always easy, the next number of our journal will give you 
an exact representation of the weapon, in case the latter 
should not have reached you before. 

" I have no doubt, my dear Gerard, that you will, when 
occasion offers, make good use of this weapon. It is as 
stoutly-tempered as you are, which is as much as to say, 
that, in case of need, you may depend upon it. 

" Continue to promote in your own way, which by no 
means is a bad one, the progress of civilization in Algeria. 
Bear always worthily the name of * Lion-killer,* by which 
the * Journal des Chasseurs,' your sponsor, was the first 
to name you in France. 

" But at the same time, forget not that prudence must 
ever be the companion of true courage ; especially in pre- 
sence of adversaries such as those with wnich it is your 
mission to fight. 

" With these few words, I cordially shake your hand; 
and may Saint Hubert, our common patron, preserve you 
in his good keeping ! 

''L^OKBEBTBAiND, 

Director of the ' Journal des Chasseurs.' " 
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I received this flattermg testimonial with no less gra- 
titude than the kind and benevolent reception of my 
generaL 

It seemed, indeed, that every kind of good fortune was 
awaiting me at the same time ; and that my reputation as 
« Lion-killer" was beginning to win me sympathy in 
more than one quarter ; for it was about the same period 
that M. Adolphe d'Houdetot, brother of the generd, and 
a well known huntsman, as well as a distinguished writer, 
was pleased to dedicate to me his *' Chasseur Mustiquey 

All this was a great deal too much honour for a humble 
sergeant ; and I only wish I could have worked miracles 
to make myself less unworthy of it. Unable, however, 
to accomplish such prodigies, I resumed my operations 
against the bearded monarch of the Atlas. 

Towards the end of December, 1846, a company of the 
foreign legion was sent to the camp of Mejez-amar, three 
leagues distant from Guelma ; and a few days after, I was 
informed that a lion was in the habit of coming almost 
€very night, roaming about the walls of the enclosure, and 
maMng known his presence by loud roars. 

I set off immediately, taking along with me a ^French 
spahi, called Bostain, who had long wished to accompany 
me to see a lion ; and, as he said, to pull Mm hy the heard, 

For several days the lion was neither seen nor heard ; 
but on the 2nd of January, 1847, towards ten o'clock in 
the evening, whilst Captain de la Bedoyere, the cheik 
Mustapha, and 1, were quietly conversing round the fire, 
the walls of the place were actually shaken by the roars 
of the dread monarch. Supposing him to be at our door, 
I seized my gun and went out instantly, recommending 
the captain to prevent Bostain from following me. 1 was 
scarcely out, when 1 heard the lion roar again ; but on 
the other side of the river, which runs at the foot of the 
camp. 

As I was coming out of the water, which I had just 
crossed, I was joined by Bostain ; and though I generally 
have not the greatest confidence in those men who seem 
to think every thing easy, and who always pretend to be 
able to do better than their neighbours; and thus had not 
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paid any sarious attention toBostain's words, yet,! oonfese^ 
that seeing him now boldly cross on foot this river, strong 
'enoogli to carrj away a horseman, I began to conoeiye a 
better opinion of him. 

When he had come up to me, I gave him the assurance 
that very soon we should be in the lion's presence, and 
that he would have a fair chance of approaching him n&tr 
enough to take a pull at his heard. In fact, afber a quar^ 
ter of an hour's walk on the road to Gonstantine, I per- 
ceived the lion standing at a hundred yards from us in 
the middle of our path. 

The moon was beautifully dear ; and I stopped to point 
out the animal to Bostain. 

'* 2^at a lion ?" said he ; ^' impossible ! why it is but a 
stray bulL" 

The lion happening, however, to roar at this moment, I 
had little difficulty in undeceiving my companion, who 
forthwith renounced his previous destgnsy and entreated 
me to leave the lion alone, since he was kind enough not 
to come to us. 

I am acquainted with many fellows, less brave than 
this spahi (well known in the regiment as a good soldier), 
who, m his place, would have pretended not to be firight- 
ened ; and, trusting to my assistance, would have attempted 
to deceive me, out of vanity and regard for the opinion oi 
others, — ^the master-motive with men of weak mmds. If 
I had had to do with one of these braggadocios, I would 
have contented myself with saying to him : 
' ''Well! go on! The lion will wait for you; I will 
look on, not to rob you of the merit of your victory." 

But my companion was a brave fellow, who had com- 
mitted the mistake of judging lions in their wild state 
of nature by the tame ones he had probably seen ; and 
being pleased with his frankness, I resolved to preserve 
him fiom all accident even at the hazard of my own 
life. 

'' Come with me^'* said I, ''and you shall behold him 



nearer.'* 



On seeing us approach, the lion stretched himself 
across ths load. Jjeaving Bostain at about thirty or 

L 2 
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forty paces from the anima!, I continaed adyancing to* 
wards him. 

I will ask those who pretend that the lion flies before 
the presence of man, or neyer hurts him when he meets 
him, what must have been the intentions of this one, who, 
on seeing two men coming towards him with their rifles 
gleaming in the bright moon, lay down on their path, 
and remained without movement, as if determined to bar. 
their passage. 

When I had come within twenty paces I stooped to 
aim at his flank ; but the moment I laid my gun to my 
shoulder, the lion wheeled about, crouching flat down to 
the ground like a cat, and presenting to me only the top 
of his forehead. 

The attitude of my adyersary leaving me no doubt of 
his intentions, I deemed it prudent not to risk my first 
shot, which could only graze the skull without penetrat- 
ing it. I attempted, therefore to get on his flank, pre- 
serving always the same distance, and when I stood op- 
posite his shoulder, I took aim again; but he wheeled 
about as before, considering, as it seemed to me, whether 
he should spring or not. 

Comprehending perfectly the danger of this manceu- 
vring, if it only lasted a few seconds more, I made one or 
two rapid striaes sideways, with my gun ready shouldered, 
and before he could turn I fired at his side. The lion 
sprang in the air, and fell heavily on his flank with con- 
vulsive movements. 

My second shot rapidly followed the first, and pene- 
trated the animal a little behind the shoulder. 

B/Ostain, seeing the animal fall, came running on ; but 
at the moment when, in spite of my warnings, he was 
approaching close to him, the lion suddenly bounded up 
again with a roar which made me shudder. 

My own barrels were empty; I therefore seized 
!EU)stain's rifle, and advancing a few steps closer, I gave 
him a third bulleib, still behind the shoulder, hoping to 
reach the heart this time. The lion dropped at the shot, 
but rose again almost immediately. 

I had only my dagger left, — a feeble resource against 
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an adversaiy whom three balls carefully aimed had not 
succeeded in despatching. 

I have seen death often enough and near enough not 
to fear making this confession ; and I must say at this 
moment I had the firm conviction that all was over both 
with Bostain and myself. In truth, during the many 
nights which I have spent in watching, I never once felt 
the emotion which I experienced that night. 

Generally the more imminent the danger became^ and 
the more death seemed to me inevitable, the stronger I 
found myself, the more master of my thoughts and 
actions, and, in short, ready to die without a complaint. 
It was because alone I had only to fear for myself, and 
to think of myself; whilst here, with a companion by my 
side, I was embarrassed, and my attention distracted by 
the presence of another. 

Having observed an enormous jujube-tree a few paces 
behind us, I pulled my companion in that direction. 

Most fortunately for us the lion, impeded by three 
severe wounds, coidd neither spring nor run ; all ne could 
do was to drag himself painfully forward. 

The jujube-tree, in question, had a circumference of 
about ten yards, and its branches, bristling with thorns, 
were thick enough to prevent the lion in his present 
enfeebled state from attempting to break through. It 
was, therefore, sufficient to keep moving round this 
obstacle, without allowing ourselves to be caught, and to 
reload as we moved. 

The lion, after following round upon our heels once, 
stumbling like a drunken man, laid himself down, ex- 
pressing in a decidedly unpleasant manner his private 
dispositions towards us. As soon as he had done this, 
we took advantage of the opportunity to get out of his 
sight, and while Bostain was standing sentry near me, 
I proceeded to reload my gun with the least possible 
noise. 

As I intended afterwards to march dose up to the 
animal and shoot him in the head, I loaded with particu- 
lar care to prevent the chance of a miss. 

After fixing the last cap, not without experiencing a 
certain interior satisfaction, I rose, and proceeding a 
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few steps from the jujube-tree, approached the spot where 
the lion had lain down. The place was empty, and 
nothing was to be seen in its immediate neighbourhood. 

Was the animal, no longer seeing or hearing us, 
looking for us elsewhere P . • . « I took no steps to 
ascertain this fiust, for fear of a surprise. 

Since he had found strength enough, in spite of his 
wounds, to rise and proceed so &r that we cofdd no 
longer see him, it was clear that he had it stiU in his 
power to make us pay dear enough if we should encounter 
him unexpectedly. I therefore resolved to wait for day- 
light befpre attempting to pursue him. 

After a short rest, and sifter ascertaining that the lion 
had left a good deal of blood on the spot where he had 
lain down, we returned to the camp, taung care to keep 
clear of every thing like wood or thicket. 

The next day at dawn I was on the lion's trace, fol- 
lowed by Bostain, the cheik Mustapha, and a few Arabs. 
' The quantity of blood the lion had lost in his retreat 
would have been truly incredible, had it been any other 
animal than a lion. During more than half an hour I 
was able to follow the red marks, without losing sight of 
them for an instant. At every spot at all wooded, the 
animal had dyed with blood the branches on both sides ; 
a sure sign that the balls had gone completely through 
his body. It was even easy for me to ascertain, by the 
lev^l at which these bloody marks were found, that he 
had been wounded, as I had supposed, behind the 
shoulder. 

On reaching the skirts of a very dense thicket of olive« 
trees which the fugitive had entered, I thought that he 
must be there, dead or alive, and I gave my instructions 
accordingly. Eostain and the Arabs were to stand out- 
side the wood to the eastward, and wait until I was 
positively certain of the lion's presence therein ; then, 
upon a given signal, — ^always keeping clear of the wood, — 
they were to t&ow large stones into all the bushes. 

If the lion was neither seen nor heard, he was very 
likely dead ; and, in that case, resuming his spoor at the 
spot where he had entered, we should arrive in safety 
near his carcass. On the contrary, should he be stiU 
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alive, the proluibilities were that he would sooner come 
down to meet a single man, than march up towards a 
group. 

When I had conyinced myself that the lion still re- 
mained in this thicket, I made the signal to Bostain with 
the skirfc of my burnous, and he began immediately, 
assisted by the Arabs, to throw large stones into the 
bushes. Not, however, seeing or hearing any thing, I 
made a sign to my men to stop and keep quiet. 

After a moment's silence I saw the lion come out 
slowly upon a small glade, and look about him in all 
directions. 

At the moment when I was informing Bostain of this 
fact, Mustapha's dogs having met the lion nose to nose, 
he charged them. 

The dogs took refuge near the Arabs, who, seeing 
them rush out of the wood with bristling hair and tails 
between their legs, decamped along with them ; and then, 
the lion issued out at ten paces from Bostain, who, losing 
also his presence of mind, followed the example of the 
Arabs ; only instead of running upwards like the latter, 
the fatal inspiration seized him of descending the declivity 
of the mountain through the wood. 

The lion, as soon as he perceived the spahi, followed 
him, and charged him furiously, roaring with the whole 
force of his lungs, with his mane bristling high, and his 
tail erect in the wind. 

At every bound the lion stumbled ; but he rose up 
immediately, and resumed his career with renewed fury. 
At the first glance I saw that the case of the unfortunate 
Bostain was critical; and I strained every nerve to 
afford him timely aid. 

Seizing the moment when the man and the lion were 
crossing an open glade at forty paces from me, I sent a 
fourth bullet into the animal's side, which made him 
stagger once more. If Bostain had taken advantage of 
this short reprieve to continue his flight, he might have 
got clear ; — but unfortunately he turned round to ascer- 
tain the effect of my shot, and so lost time. On seeing 
the lion rise again, and charge him afresh, he endeavoured 
to fly; but at the same instant he made a false step, then 
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fell ; and as he was rismg; the lion seized him with 
his jaws, and rolling oyer with him, disappeared in the 
thicket. 

Notwithstanding the thickness of the wood, I was 
heside Bostain in less than a minute. I found him 
lying in a pool of blood ; the lion's blood and his own 
mingled together. Supposing that he had killed him, 
the Hon had disappeared. 

The poor fellow was not dead ; and on examining the 
tipper part of the body, I found it iminjured. The four 
incisiye teeth, howeyer, had pierced through his thigh 
like so many musketshots, and sixteen claw wounds, 
some of them terribly deep, had literally ploughed up the 
flesh of the unfortunate man. 

It was in vain I called the Arabs to assist me in 
pulling him out of the wood ; not one of them ventured 
to come near me. I therefore took him on my shoulders, 
and managed to carry him myself to the edge of the 
plain. 

The remainder of that day was occupied by me in 
taking care of the invalid, until the arrival of Doctor 
Greslo^, who came from Guelma, whither I had sent for 
him, with all possible speed. 

The next morning I returned to the wood, with a 
great number of Arabs, who agreed to search it with me. 
I did not suppose that the lion could be still alive, but 
if dead, it was necessary to have a great many searchers 
in order to And him. 

After taking up his spoor at the spot where he had 
reached the spahi on the previous day, we tracked him, 
always by the blood, about three hundred yards. There 
he had entered a large bush, forming a sort of peninsula, 
and separated by the river Bou-hemdem from the great 
thicket called by the Arabs El-bhar. 

When I had ascertained that the lion had not come 
out of the first bush, I left the greater part of the Arabs 
at this point, instructing them, as on the previous day, 
to make as much noise as possible, so as to oblige him, 
if still alive, to make himself seen or heard. 

Convinced that, if he was not dead, he would make for 
the thicket of El-bhar, which he habitually frequented 
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and where he might do us much mischief, I posted on one 
of the passages which led to it five Arabs well armed, 
and I myself guarded the other, — the one by which I 
deemed his egress most probable. 

Very soon there arose from our men an uproar capable 
of raismg the very dead. The lion stirred not. 

The Arabs now began to yell out in chorus, " He is 
dead, the villain ! he is dead, the Jew I he is dead, the 
pagan!" 

All of a sudden, one of these bawlers caught sight of 
the lion, lying down under a lentisc-tree. He had the 
courage to fire upon him. Immediately the Uon sprang 
on the man, but his bound lacked power, and the Arab 
got off with a few scratches of no great importance. 
A moment after, another fellow, who had no idea that the 
lion was so near him, met him nose to nose. At first he 
did not lose his presence of mind, and took a steady aim, 
while the lion on his side crouched flat down, and waited. 

So far the game was pretty well played ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the man hesitated, became fnghtened, and, at the 
moment when he turned his head to see if there was any 
one behind him to support him, the lion, less undecided, 
darted upon him like hghtning. With one blow of his 
claw he split open his cheek &om top to bottom, smashed 
to pieces the stock of his gun, and cleft in two the hand 
which held it. The man was hurled to the ground by the 
mere shock ; the lion then picked him up by the loins, 
shook him twice or thrice in his mouth, and sent him 
spinning head foremost into a bush about ten paces off. 

Another Arab, who carried a gun with a fixed bayonet, 
found himself on his road as he was marching upon us, 
and also saluted him with a shot. The lion, without 
pulling up this time, twisted the bayonet into a hook, and 
flung the Arab out of his road, just as a man might hurl 
a small stone which he found in his path; and then, 
having cleared all these obstacles, he reached at last the 
bank of the stream, opposite to the ford where my five 
men were on guard. 

As long as the lion stood motionless on the bank, the 
Arabs remamed steady at their post^ elbow to elbow. 
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guiiB shoulderedy and apparently resolye^ to conqaer or 
die ; bat as soon as the lion, dasliing thr<9iigh tbe water 
with his bristling mane and thundering voice, marched 
straight up to them, they took to their hedb with admi- 
rable unanimity. 

The lion seeing this, crossed quietly, landing at the^ 
very spot which they had been charged to defend, and 
disappeared among the wood. The ford which I was 
guarding alone was about three hundred yards higher up, 
and thus I had not been able to fire, or to reach the spot 
in time to do so. 

When I arrired, running at full speed, the lion was 
already entering the thicket ; he was covered with blood, 
and walked on three legs, with an unsteady, tottering gait. 

I was about to dismiss all the Arabs, and follow the 
fagitire, when they came and informed me that the litter 
destined to carry Bostain to Guelma had come, and that, 
being in great suffering, he wished me to accompany him 
thither. With this request I hastened to comply, and 
escorted him up to the camp, as also the two Arabs I 
have already mentioned, and who were more or less 
injured by the animaL 

Next morning I returned to Mejez-amar, and during 
ten consecutive days I searched the wood of El-bhar, to 
make sure that the lion had not left it ; but all my trou- 
ble was in vain. At last the vultures began to hover 
above the thicket, then to lower by degrees their flight 
into narrower circles ; a sufficiently plain indication to 
me of the point I wished to ascertam. 

I knew the lion was d^ad, an4 my object was accom- 
plished; so I left the Arabs to discover the remains of 
the animal, and I had the satisfaction a few days after to 
see them bring to me the head, which, although much dis- 
figured, was preserved by Doctor Gresloy. 

The two natives who had been wounded by the lion 
recovered very soon, their wounds not being very serious, 
owing to the weak state of the animal at the time he 
attacked them, and to the thickness of their burnous. 

Not so with poor Bostain, who had to remain eight 
months in hospital, and to pass a season at the waters of 
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Aman-Bcontin, and who idtimatelj recorered with the 
loss of one of faia legs. 



CHAPTEEXIX 
irr BOJOxTBir nr pabis, nr 1848. — fsojeot ov a bchemb 

FOB AK OBGAinZBD STBTEIC OF LIOK-HUKTIlirG. 

My health, already much shaken hj the innumerable 
fatigues of this life of emotion and excitement, was tried 
still more severelj by the unfortunate consequences of 
this last chase. 

In the course of the winter of 1847, 1 received leave 
of absence for France, where I safely arrived ; and after 
staying one month with my family, I arrived in Paris 
towards the end of December. I have already said, in 
relating Hubert's story, to whom I paid my first visit. 

I was highly gratified by the distinguished and flatter- 
ing reception which I met with on all hands ; and I was 
especially happy to find friends more devoted than the 
factitious life of the capital, as I judged it, gave me any 
reason to expect. . 

Deeply impressed as I had daily been in the course of 
my hunter's life, with the enormous losses which the 
lions inflict upon the tribes, and by the truly sincere gra- 
titude which repaid each new success, I had long pon- 
dered in my mind some means of protection more effica- 
cious than my own individual arm ; and which might be 
profitable at the same time both to Algeria and France. 

It seemed to me that something analogous to the ser- 
vice organized in our departments for the destruction of 
wolves, might be applicable in Africa ; and it was upon 
this useful institution of the wolf-hunt, that I prepared 
in my turn a project of organization suitable to toe chase 
of the lion. 

My idea was simple and of very easy execution. 
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To enlbt volunteero, selected from our infantiy regi- 
ments in Africa, to attach to them some natives also picked 
out of our ranks, to place these corps offree-hunters at the 
disposal of the commandants of provinces, subdivisions, 
and circles, in order to seek out and kill the lion ; — such, 
in few words, was to be the basis of mj project, 
and such the instruments that were to cany it into 
effect. 

I had calculated that this organization would cost 
yearly twenty thousand francs (800Z.) to the province 
of Constantine, which loses nearly two hundred thousand 
(8000Z.) by the ravages of the Hons alone. The tribes, 
amongst which these animals particularly levy their 
ruinous tribute, would have borne joyfully not only the 
expenses of the first establishment, but aU those neces- 
sitated by the keeping up of the lion-hunt ; and I hesi- 
tate not to say that no institution would ever have been 
accepted with so much gratitude and favour, both by the 
colonists and the native populations. Of course I ex- 
pected the honour of commanding all these brave fellows, 
and of leading their first steps in a career so new to 
them. 

After being received by the king, the Duchess of Or- 
igins, and the princes, with a distinction to which the 
obscurity of my condition and the inferiority of my grade 
gave me certainly no title, I had a good opportunity of 
intrusting to proper hands the work which I had pro- 
jected. 

It was understood, approved, and was about to be put 
in execution, when the events of February took place, in 
consequence of which I was once more plunged into my 
original obscurity. I had, however, the remembrance of 
all the kind co-operation that had been offered to me, and 
at the same time a better chance of serving my country ; 
I had also a set of weapons which I had the honour 
to receive a few days previously from the hands of the 
young Comte de Paris, to be employed in carrying out 
the mission which I had traced out for myself. Some 
presents derive a double value from the manner in which 
th^ are offered. 

I should be ungrateful indeed, — ^a character which. 
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thanks be to God, does not belong to me, — ^if I did not 
relate here with what apropos and touching grace these 
weapons, consisting of a case of superb putols, were 
offered to me by the young prince. The day of my pre- 
sentation at the Tuileries, the Duchess of Orl&ms, his 
august mother, whom I desired to salute respectfully in 
her triple character as a woman, as a princess, and as a 
widow, was pleased to receive me in her private apartments. 
Her reception, full of benevolent kindness, and of which 
I preserve a most grateful remembrance, touched and 
moved me even to tears. 

After saying a few words on Algeria, and on the 
perilous vocation which prompted me to seek those 
terrible combats, at the recital of which, as she graciously 
added, she had more than once trembled for the con« 
queror, the duchess conducted me to the two young 
princes her sons, the Gomte de Paris and the Duke de 
Chartres, and begged me to relate minutely before them, 
without omitting the slightest detail, the various inci- 
dents of the death of a lion, the noble skin of which I 
had had the honour to present to her, and which I then 
recognized at once as my huge yellow-maned lion of the 
Mahouna. 

I obeyed the princess's desire. 

When I had finished my recital, which of course I am 
not going to begin over again, for very good reasons, and 
which, I am glad to say, seemed to make a lively impres- 
sion on my young audience, — to judge by the various 
emotions depicted on their juvenile countenances, prin* 
dpaUy at that critical moment when the lion, ab^ady 
strucK with two balls fired close to him, finished by 
breaking my dagger in the final struggle, — ^the Gomte 
de Paris went out for an instant without saying a word* 
In less than five minutes he returned, holding a case in 
his hand, and coming up to me, said, ''You often run 
very great dangers, Monsieur Gerard, and these terrible 
beasts (pushing with his foot the Hon's skin) will play 
you a wicked trick some day. A bold hunter like you 
must be a bold soldier ; you must preserve yourself for 
the army. 

^ You have a gun, you have a dagger; but you want 
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•omething more, — a good pair of pistols ; praj accept these 
which I now offer to you, and make good iise of them as 
opportimitj oceura." 

1 fcffgot the child, and pressed with heartfelt emotioii 
the hand of the prince held out to me. 

Silent and attentiye during all this scene, the Duchess 
of Orl&ms took her son, anc^ drawing him quickly upon 
her knees^ covered him with kisses and with tears. 



CHAPTBBXX. 

I BETITBir TO ATBICA, THE BBABEB OF A OOHFLBTX 

ABSElTAIi. 

Betobs leaving the capital, M. Adolphe d'Houdetot, not 
content with dedicating to me one of his most charming 
books, presented me with a superb carabine ordered by 
him of Devisme, and manufactured with the greatest 
possible care purposely for lion-hunting. 

This remarkable weapon, with two parallel barrels, of 
the calibre of seventeen millimetres in diameter, and sixty- 
five centimetres long, is, at the same time, ^ ti^e and a 
4ikambre ^ The rifling of the barrels is progressive, ac- 
cording to the principles adopted for the carabine of the 
^ Chasseurs de Yincennes ;" and the mode of forcing in thd 
ball is the same. 

The ball, weighing fifty-five grammes, is conical and 
armed with a steel point, forming all the upper half of 
the cone. This point gives a force of penetration much 
superior to that of the ordinary balls, and pierces the 
hardest bodies. The whole weight of the carabine is three 
kilogrammes and a half. 

This splendid piece of fire-arms was accompanied by a 

1 The transistor has thought it better to leave the tecfamad words 
smployed io the onuinaU 
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very handsome dagger, also manufactured by Devisme, 
and presented by Imnself, of which the blade is of solid 
steel, one foot long, as broad as the hand, beautifully 
grooved, and with a double edge. 

Moutier Lepage, ex-armourer to the princes, wished 
in his turn that some weapon from his manufactoiy 
should have the honour of contributing to the death of a 
lion ; and he presented me with a carabine no less care- 
fully executed than the first, and made on purpose forme. 
The paiaUel barrels of this weapon are fifty-five centi- 
metres long, upon a calibre of eleven millimetres, such 
as has been since adopted for the '' Cent Gardes " of H. M. 
the Emperor N'apoleon. The nine rifling grooves ai^ cut 
in a spural manner, and go once round in a distance of 
seven^ centimetres. The ball, which is (^lindro-conical, 
weighs fifteen grammes. Thae total weight of the weapon 
is three kilogrammes. 

My arsenal was improving, as may be seen, and as my 
£edr dreams of a lion-hunting company had vanished, I 
had at least, as an individuju, the means of equipping 
myself in magnificent style before entering on a iresh 
campaign. 

When I tried my new weapons for the first time with 
MM. Devisme and Lepage, in their shooting galleries, 
and at Yincennes, I was astounded at their power of 
penetration. 

The ball armed with the steel point pierced through 
and through a cast-iron plate one centimetre thick ; the 
leaden ball went through a madrier, or thick oak plank, 
twenty -five centimetres in depth. 

It was with these two carabines, the best that can 
possibly be made for hunting the 'lion, that I returned 
to AfncA in the course of the summer of 1848. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

AK EXOFBSIOir AT THB ZMOULS, THE OULXD-SASSI, Aim 
THE OVLEB-AOHOUB. — THE LIOKS OP THE Z^BAZEB. 

TowABDS the end of January, 1848, haYing received a 
mission in the southern part of the circle of Constantine, 
I had an opportunity of hearing every evening, under the 
tent, the recital of my own hunting exploits. The 
rumour of my achievements in the circles of Guelma and 
Bone had reached this country, and the more frank and 
candid' among those men, openly confessed that they gave 
no credit to them. 

" How can it be possible," said they, " that you, quite 
alone, in the darkness of night, can have succeeded in 
killing so many lions, and be still alive, when we have 
such trouble to finish one of them, after putting twenty- 
five balls into him, in the broad sunlight, and on horse- 
back, and never without losing a fair contingent of men 
and horses ? " 

It was in vain I told them that it was all simple 
enough ; that, when the lioD marched up to mej I waited 
for him ; and that, when he did not, I marched up to him; 
they merely answered : " Then the lions of Guelma must 
be good feUows indeed ; that's all." 

They wanted a proof, and I, on m^ part, longed for the 
opportunity of giving them one, which should be defini- 
tive and conclusive. 

As soon as my weapons, which I had left at Guelma, 
had arrived, I left Constantine for the Zmouls, on the 
29th of January, 1849, having heard that there were 
lions in the mountain called the Zerazer. 

As the weather continued very unfavourable until 
the Ist of Pebruary, I contented myself with sending 
the Arabs about ^to gather news in the surrounding 
douars, and waited for the return of clear weather, occu- 
pying m;^self meanwhile with my official duties in con* 
nezion with the Arabs. 
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On the 1st of February a detachment of the tribe of 
the Seguia came and placed themselves at mj disposal; 
and as the ground was covered with a few inches of snow 
I ordered them to go and search the wood earljr next 
morning, and to light a fire whenever they found th& 
spoor of the lion, on his return towards the mountain. 
The fire was to be the rallving-point for us all. 

The remainder of the day I employed in taking a sur- 
vey from the most lofty points of the Z^razer, in order to 
make myself properly acquainted with the country. This 
mountain, about nine miles in length, bends away per- 
pendicularly to the eastward, but contains some wooded 
valleys to the west. 

I judged that the lion must be in that quarter, and 
that should he not take the offensive at once, he would 
most probably follow the high ridges to gain the repairs 
of the Bou-azif. 

On the 3rd, at eight o'clock in the morning, I mounted 
my horse, accompanied by Amar-ben-taieb, cheik of the 
Ouled-sassi, and by Mohammed-ben-ghenem, cheik of the 
Ouled-achour, who were to take the command each of 
their own division. 



CHAPTEE XXIL 

A DOUBLE SHOT, SUCH AS I WISH MY BXADEBS 3IAT 
SKJOT.— THE ziUAZER OKCS MOBE. 

Aeteb marching for an hour at the foot of the mountain, 
proceeding tow^s the south, we perceived a column of 
smoke on the top of a rock, which seemed planted there 
like a sentinel. As soon as we came in sight the burnous 
were waved in the air ; it was the Arabs, who had just 
settled themselves down after having finished their search. 
On approaching the rendezvous, I saw an Arab stand- 
ing alone, apart irom his companionsy at the foot of a 

u 
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ridge leading to the summit. He pointed with his army 
and on following with my eye the airection of his hand, I 
saw the lions* traces fresh and abundant. 

Sin confessed is said to be half forgiyen. So much 
the better for me ; for at that moment I fear I committed 
an enormous sin of pride when I beheld on one side the 
traces of three lions, and on the other forty Arabs, 
armed to the teeth. To say the truth, then, I felt proud, 
on Tiewing myself from head to foot, to find that there 
was nothing in my hunting oostume which gave me any 
resemblance to these people. The uniform of a spahi, 
such as the French alone wear it ; the ordinary edban^, to 
blunt in some degree the effect of the claws of the lion, 
in case of a close encounter ; and the Derisme dagger over 
all ; — such was my fighting gear. 

The solitary Arab who had first discovered the spoor 
had followed me in silence, when, after dismounting, I 
had begun to pursue the traces of the lions, in order to 
study them care^ly. On turning round I saw on his 
countenance a sort of bantering expression, which seemed 
to imply, *' There are three of them, master." 

" They are young," said I ; " they are not above three 
years old ; I snould have much preferred a fine old fuU- 
maned lion/' 

He made a grimace, and went off to report this to the 
assembly, which I reached almost as soon as himself. 

'^ I^et two men lead our horses," said I to the cheiks, 
" and go and wait for ns at the foot of the mountain ; let 
two others keep close to me with my weapons, and let all 
follow me in silence." 

Once arrived on the table-land which commanded the 
rendezvous, I found a lair quite fresh, on leaving which 
the lions had taken their course towards a valley which 
seemed to me to furnish them with a very convenient 
cover. 

I then ordered, the two divisions to follow without 
noise the ridge of the rocks, which formed a ledge extend- 
ing over the whole length of the Z^razer, and thus to 
proceed up to the highest peak which commands the 

* A doak with a hood. 
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plain. HaTing reached the northern extremity, they 
were each to occupy the foUowing positions : 

The division of the Ouled-sassi (the most warlike of 
the two) was to enclose and cover the western declivity, 
the supposed resort of the lions ; the Ooled-achour had 
charge of the other slope. Each division was to furnish 
two men to follow the ridges, and to regulate the march 
of all the rest, besides one or two sentinels to Communicate 
with me ; all to march towards the south, making as great 
a noise as possible, but without firing a shot, and in case 
of the lions assuming the offensive, the shouts were to 
cease, and the sentinels to wave their burnous by way of 
warning. 

The platform on which the lions had rested seeming 
to me, from numerous traces covered with snow, to be 
their habitual path, I took my carabines 6:0m my two 
men, and afber placing them myself in an angle of the 
rock, where they could see every thing without incurring 
any danger, I sat down upon a stone in the centre of the 
platform. I had not been there long, before the vrind, 
which blew from the north, brought to my ears a long 
hurrah, upon which I immediately directed my whole 
attention towards the sentinels scattered at various 
points along the ridges which lay before me. 

Nearly an hour had elapsed since I had heard the 
signal, when a gazelle appeared coming along the ridge 
which overlooked the north side. After stopping for 
an instant, she cast a frightened glance behind her, 
and then bounded down towards me at full speed, pass- 
ing at a distahce of some fifteen paces on my left. At 
the same moment I heard some large stones rolling 
down the opposite declivity, and immediately perceived 
a lion, separated from his companions, advancing straight 
upon me. 

The path followed by the animal led close up to the 
bush near which I was seated, so I took care not to stir, 
in hopes of thus shooting him between the eyes at ten 
paces off. Presently he disappeared for a moment amidst 
the turnings and windings of the path, which at that part 
was rather thickly wooded. 

With my carabine ready shouldered, and my finger on 

h2 
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tbe trigger, I awaited with impatience his reappearance, 
when a shout from the Arabs concealed behind me, gave 
me to understand that the lion had taken to the left. 
On rising, I saw him standing proud and erect on the 
very rock which sheltered mj two men. 

A ball planted behind the shoulder rolled him over on 
the spot ; and, as he rose again, a second ball followed 
the first. At the second shot, he roared loud enough to 
annihilate the two Arabs with terror, and then sprang 
from the top of the rock towards a precipice full fifty feet 
deep. 

In o doubt he kindljr intended to fall upon the Arabs, 
instead of which he fell headlong into a thicket filled 
with sharp thorns and stones, which received his last 
convulsions. 

Scarcely had I reloaded my carabine, when the sen- 
tinels shouted out at the top of their voices : " Two lions 
are standing at bay before the Ouled-achour!*' 

There was no time to hesitate. I followed the Ouled* 
sassi, who had run on before me, and were leaping from 
rock to rock like chamois. The lions, however, appeared 
no more that day. 

Next day, the 3rd, the weather did not allow of our 
returning to the mountain. On the 4th, at twelve 
o'clock, I was at my first day's post of observation, and 
towards three o'clock, a lioness came towards me by the 
same path the lion had followed on the previous occasion. 

I was placed on the top of the rock, and as I remained 
seated until she came within shooting distance, she ad- 
vanced without perceiving me. The moment I rose, she 
stopped short at a distance of some thirty paces, and after 
looking anxiously behind her, blowing all the while like 
a cat, she showed me her teeth, — a very fine set, upon 
my word ! I took aim at the shoulder and fired. On 
receiving the shot, she doubled herself up in two like a 
serpent, turning her head towards the side which had 
been struck ; then, gathering all her remaining strength, 
she made a bound of scarcely ten paces, and fell on the 
spot, after having received a mortal wound in the back of 
the neck by my second ball. 

The Arabs, who had run up at this double shot, came 
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one by one to beg mj pardon and kiss the hand which 
had thus given them, and that twice over, a lesson which, 
probably, they will never forget. The skin of the animal 
I sent to Constantino. 

"We only found on the following day the lion I had 
first shot ; it turned out that while we were searching for 
him at a great distance, he had expired at the very foot 
of the rock, where he was shot, amongst the bushes. 

It was necessary, however, to ascertain what had 
become of the third animal. As to the Arabs, they were 
now ready to march with me as long as there was a Hon 
left in the whole country. 

By following the same tactics over again, we f9und a 
lioness of the same age as the one killed on the previous 
day, and in the same valley. 

Some Arabs, employed in cutting wood near the plat- 
form which I occupied, having shouted out on perceiving 
her, she charged them so savagely, that, if it had not 
been for the thickness of the wood in that place, one of 
them would certainly have been a dead man. After 
losing sight of the fugitives, she penetrated to the lowest 
part of a valley, so densely wooded, that it was impossi- 
ble to get sight of her again. 

The inhabitants of the Bou-azif assured us they had 
seen her on the evening of the same day, marching 
towards that mountain; and concluding that after so 
decided a move she would not for a while reappear in the 
Zerazer, I returned to Constantino. 

Early in the foUowiug year, I was summoned to the 
same country and by the same people, who were tor- 
mented by the presence of two lions who had come over 
from the Aures. 

Early on the next morning, I ascended one of the high 
platforms of the Zerazer. Ten Arabs were searching the 
wood from north to south, and ten others in the opposite 
direction, and the appointed rendezvous was on the top 
of a ridge which commanded the whole country. 

The rangers to the north had only seen old spoor 
covered over with snow ; those of the south, more fortu- 
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nate, came right upon the lair, the inhabitants of which 
were somewhat astonished to be knocked up so very earljr. 
Thej skulked awaj, showing their displeasure in their 
own fashion, and got into one of their other dwellings not 
ftroff. 

The cheik of the Seguia, who brought the report, told 
me that one of the lions seemed to protect the other, 
and that in all probability he would not refuse battle. 1 
therefore proceeded to the new repair at about two 
o'clock in the afbemoon, and found the lions had not 
left it. 

Some Arabs who had remained on the lookout told me 
that one of the two had been seen marching several times 
out of the thicket, and showing considerable signs of irri- 
tation. 

After placing in a position of safely an officer who 
accompanied me, I ordered all the natives to withdraw, 
keeping only beside me the bearer of mj weapons. 

This plan succeeded admirably. The Arabs were 
scarcely out of sight when the lion walked out of the 
thicket, looked about on all sides, and seeing only me and 
another man, marched straight upon us, his "companion 
following him at some little distance behind. 

I was seated upon an elevated ground commanding 
ihe position, the Arab who carried my weapons being 
beside me. 

I now took my carabine and cocked it, placing the 
other as a reserve in the hands of the Arab. 

The first lion, after partly ascending the declivity, 
stood still, staring me in the face. I was just about 
to press the trigger, when he turned round to look 
behind, a movement which presented the shoulder ^o 
beautifully, that I hesitated not one instant in firing. 

On receiving this shot the lion fell, and after making 
an ineffectual effort to rise, lay stiff and motionless. 

The younger lion had by this time got to the foot of 
the declivity, uttering a loud roar, and with a most 
threatening aspect. I immediately gave him a ball a 
little behind the shoulder. The lion fell under the shot, 
but presently jumped up again, and bounded close up 
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to me. Instantly seizing mj other gun, I aimed at him 
in the temple, fired, and shot him dead on the spot. 



CHAPTES XXnL 

THE TALLET OF OUETSir. — iL LIVE BAIT OE A BTSW SOBT. 

Ik the month of August, 1850, 1 received notice of an 
old lion of large size, who was to be found in the Bou* 
azif, near Batna, in the country of the Zmouls. 

My tent was no sooner set up at the foot of this moun- 
tain than my lion was reported to have gained the Fedj- 
zouj, where 1 was again informed that he might be found 
in the Aurte. 

After travelling full a hundred leagues after my beast, 
without seeing any thing of him but his spoor, I pitched 
my tent in the vaQey of Ourten, not quite a league from 
Ejench^la; and, at last, I had the satisfaction of hearing 
him roar in the night of the 22nd of August. . 

This thickly-wooded valley bdng only crossed by one 
single path, it was easy enough for me to find the ani- 
mal's spoor, and to follow it up to his very lair. 

At SIX o'clock in the evening, I dismounted on a hillock, 
which commanded a view of the whole country, being 
accompanied by my spahi and a man of that country ; the 
first carrying my reserve carabine, — ^the second, my old gun. 

As I had expected, the lion roared in the wood at sun- 
set ; but instead of coming towards me, he moved off to 
the westward at such a pace that I found it impossible to 
reach him. I therefore returned at midnight, and took 
up my position at the foot of a tree planted on the path 
along which the lion had travelled. The country, in this 
place, was dear of wood and cultivated. 

The moon being dear, and the sky fair and bright, it 
was easy firom the spot I occupied to survey the country 
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on all sides. Feeling ratber fatigued by mj march of 
several hours, and having but little hopes of any adventure 
on this night, I enjoined my spahi to keep a good look- 
out and lay down. I was just dropping off to sleep, when 
I felt myself gently pulled by the burnous. 

On raising my head, I perceived two lions sitting side 
by side, at about a hundred yards' distance upon the path 
I occupied; and judging at once that they had seen and 
followed us, I prepared to make the best of my situation. 

The moon completely lighted up the whole distance 
which the lions had to traverse in order to reach the foot 
of the tree ; but near it every thing was dark, within a 
circumference of three or four yards, on account of the 
shadow projected by the foliage. My spahi and I were 
placed in the part which was not lighted ; whilst the Arab 
was snoring away in happy indifference at ten paces from 
us, in the fuU moonlight. There could be no doubt about 
it, it was upon this man that the lions' eyes were fixed. 

I expressly forbade my spahi to awake the Arab, con- 
vinced that when he woke up he would be proud to have 
served as a bait, even without knowing it. I then pre« 
pared and placed my weapons against the tree, and rose 
up to observe the piovements of the enemy, who I found 
took no less than half an hour to perform the distance of 
a hundred yards which separated them from us. 

They kept concealing themselves by means of stones 
or brushwood, so that I could only see them when they 
raised their heads, which they did every now and then to 
make sure that the Arab was still in the same place. At 
last, the boldest of the two came crawling on his belly up 
to ten paces from me, and fifteen paces from the Arab. 
His glaring eyes were fixed upon the latter with such an 
expression, that I began to fear I had waited too long. 

The second, who was crouching flat down at a few 
paces behind, came and placed himself in a line with the 
first, about four or five paces distant from him. 

Then only I discovered, for the first time, that they 
were both adult lionesses. 

I fired on the first with a steady aim, which made her fall 
tumbling and roaring at the very foot of the tree. The 
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Arab had scarcely awoke, when a second shot killed the 
animal dead on the spot. The first ball had entered the 
mouth and gone out at the shoulder ; the other had passed 
through the heart. 

Peeling now reassured on account of my men, I looked 
about for the second lioness, and found she was standing 
fifteen paces ofi", looking at what was taking place around 
her. 

I took another gun and aimed. She sat coolly down. 
On receiving the shot, she fell roaring in a maize-field, 
which bordered the path. When I approached, I found 
by her groans that she was still alive ; and not choosing 
to venture in the dark amidst the plantation which pro- 
tected her, I withdrew. On the return of daylight, I 
went up to the spot, but only found her bloody spoor 
leading towards the wood. 

After sending off the dead lioness to the neighbouring 
garrison, who enjoyed a banquet in her honour, I returned 
to my post of observation as on the previous day. 

Very soon after sunset, the male roared for the first 
time ; and, instead of leaving his resort, he remained in it 
all night, yelling like a very bedlamite. Convinced that 
the wounded lioness was there, I sent, on the morning of 
the 24ith, two Arabs of the country for the purpose of 
exploring ; they returned, however, without having ven-. 
tured to go near the lair. 

The night of the 24th — 25th was, like the preceding 
one, filled with the roars and plaintive moans of the lion, 
both on the mountain and among the wood. On the 
25th, at five o'clock in the evening, I ordered a young 
goat to be taken and secured, and proceeded with it to 
the mountain. 

The lion's abode was of very difficult access, but by 
dint of crawling, sometimes on my hands, sometimes on 
all fours, I managed to get in. 1 soon found convincing 
proofs of the presence of the inhabitants, upon which I 
ordered the goat to be unmuzzled and tied to the foot of 
a tree. 

A most amusing panic now took place among the Arabs» 
who carried my weapons. To find themselves right in 
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the midst of the lions* lair, and to hear this confounded 
goat actually calling them on with all her might, seemed 
£o them a most intolerable situation ! 

They first consulted together in order to decide which 
was preferable, — to dimb up a tree or on a rock ; but, at 
last, they begged to be allowed to stay near the goat. 
Pleased with this mark of confidence, I made them remain 
close to me. 

Scarcely a quarter of an hour had elapsed when the 
lioness appeared ; I saw her all on a sudden dose to the 
goat, staring about her with an astonished look. At mj 
shot, she fell motionless. 

The Arabs were already kissing my hands, and for my 
own part I really thought her dead, when she rose up 
again as if nothing was the matter, showing us all her 
teeth. 

One of the Arabs who had run forward after the shot, 
seeing her rise again, and finding himself only six paces 
from her, suddenly caught hold of the first oranches of 
the tree, at the foot of which the goat was tied, and dis- 
appeared like a squirrel among the branches. 

The lioness met her death at the root of this tree, 
having received a second ball in the heart. The first had 
come out at the back of the head without breaking the 
skull bone. 

This booty served, as the other had done, to increase 
the ordinary fare of our soldiers ; and I spent the night 
in listening for the roars of the lion. 

Some days after, this lion having deserted the country, 
in consequence of the disappearance of his two com- 
panions, which he had sought for in vain, I thought pro- 
per to do the same ; firmly intending, however, to return 
every year to this fair valley of Ourten, where I had dis- 
covered such magnificent repairs. 
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CHAPTEB XXIV. 

THE BLACK LIOIT OS* KB£KCh£lA« 

Atteb the return of the column sent on an expedition 
into EZabyUa, in the end of July, 1851, 1 requested from 
General de St. Amaud, then commander-in-chief in the 
province, permission to Burvej the environs of the 
Krench^la, with the view of discovering the lion I had 
left there. 

Instead of a leave of absence, I received a mission for 
those parts ; which, therefore, obliged me for more than 
a month to lend a deaf ear to the dailv reports which I 
received from the Arabs on the misdeeds of the grim 
solitary. 

In the early part of September, when my mission was 
over, having pitched my tent in the centre of the 
country invaded by the lion, I proceeded to beat about 
the douars which he most frequently visited. 

I had spent thus many a night in the starlight with- 
out the least result, when, on the morning of the 13th, 
after a heavy rain which had lasted up to midnight, the 
natives who had been searching the wood, came and re- 
ported that the lion had taken to his lair, at about half a 
league from my tent. 

I started at three o*clock, taking with me three Arabs ; 
one to keep my horse, another to hold my weapons, and 
a .third to carry a goat, who had certainly not the least 
idea of the important part she was about to play in this 
expedition. 

Having dismounted on the skirts of the wood, I made 
straight for a glade, situated in the middle of the repair, 
where I found a small tree to attach the goat to, and 
some long grass to sit upon. The Arabs went and cow- 
ered down a hundred yards off in the wood. 

I had scarcely been in this spot a quarter of an hour, 
the goat all the while screaming with all her might, when 
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a covej of red partridges got up behind me, uttering the 
little cry they are wont to produce wheil surprised. I 
looked all round and everv wbere, but saw nothing. 

The goat, however, had become silent, and her anxious 
eyes were fixed on mine. She made a desperate effort to 
break her bonds, and began trembling in all her limbs. 
At this evident sign of peculiar distress, I turned round 
again, and then saw at aoout fifteen paces behind me, the 
lion, stretched at the foot of a juniper-tree, through the 
branches of which he was examining us, making all the 
while the most horrible grimaces. 

In my position I could not possibly fire without wheel- 
ing about ; I tried to shoulder my gun on the lefb side, 
but found this awkward ; I therefore turned myself round 
very gently without rising up. When I had taken a good 
position, and at the moment I was taking aim, the lion 
'jumped up and showed me all his teeth, shaking his head 
with an air which clearly meant, ** What the deuce are 
you about there P" 

I hesitated not an instant, and fired in the mouth. 
The animal fell on the spot without moving a step. My 
men rushed up at my 'shot, and as they were impatient 
to touch the lion, I first sent him a second ball between 
the eyes, so as to render him perfectly safe. 

The first boll having entered the mouth, had cut its 
way through the interior of the body, coming out near 
the hip. 

I had never before obtained such a degree of penetra- 
tion, though I had only loaded with sixty grains of pow- 
der. It was, however, the Devisme carabine, and the 
famous steel-pointed cylindro-conical balls. 

This lion, which was black-maned and one of the 
oldest I have ever killed, set a boiling the pots of four com- 
panies of infantry and two troops of cavalry, which wero 
at that time, quartered at Ereuch^la. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

VISIT TO PABIS. — BXTrBN TO COirSTAlTTITrB. — ILLUS- 
TBATIOir OF THE PBOTEBB, "WHEX THE CAT 18 
AWAY," &C. 

Aftbb various adventures of a similar kind, in September, 
1853, 1 took my departure for France on leave of absence. 

My first care on arriving in Paris was to employ my- 
self with renewed energy about my old idea of an organized 
"lion-hunt." On this occasion Count Edgar Ney, mas- 
ter of the buckhounds, to whom I explained it, received 
the plan most &vourably, and desired me to write a 
special memoir on the subject, which I had the honour of 
presenting myself to the emperor. 

The minister, however, raised a difficulty which 1 had 
not foreseen, and which unfortunately stopped the re- 
alization of my wishes. 

In order to provide lodging and maintenance for the 
hunters who might be severely wounded, and thus put 
hors de service, I endeavoured to secure for them either 
a home at the Invalides, or a pension. The case, how- 
ever, not being provided for by any existing law, my ap- 
plication was rejected. 

Finding myself unsuccessful in these projects, I de- 
termined to return to my former post. 

On my arrival at Constantine after a year's absence, I 
was beset on all sides with fresh complaints against the 
leonine race, which indeed had behaved very badly dur- 
ing my twelvemonth's absence. 

The following is a brief account of the crimes reported 
to me. 

I shall pass over in silence the material losses expe- 
rienced by the tribes, and only mention the victims be- 
longing to the human species. 

In the beginning of winter a Tunisian merchant ar- 
rived, in company with his better hal^ at a place called 
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Tifech, on the territory of the Saderata, in the circle of 
Gonstantine. 

He had just entered a defile which leads to an ancient 
Soman town, known in the country under the name of 
Memissa, when the woman happened to be a little be- 
hind her husband. The latter had reached the end of 
the defile, driving before him the beasts of burden, laden 
with the merchandise he was accustomed to hawk about, 
when looking round he perceived that his wife had di^ 
appeared. 

He hastened to retrace his steps, and very soon found 
himself in presence of a full-maned lion who was busily 
devouring the unfortunate wife. The lion paid no atten- 
tion to him, and allowed him to retire in peace and gain 
a neighbouring douar with all his beasts. 

It was in vain he entreated the Saderata to come with 
him and assist him in saving the mangled remains of his 
wife ; they assigned as a pretext that night would sur- 
prise them in the defile, and they persuaded him to wait 
for the next day, promising their assistance to avenge 
the death of the poor victim. 

At dawn the merchant fuUy armed was proceeding 
towards the place where his wife had fallen into the lion's 
jaws, and benind him marched thirty or forty men of the 
tribe. 

Of the woman, however, nothing remained but some 
small fragments of her clothes torn to threads. The 
merchant, in despair, entreated the Saderata to show 
him the lion's resort, and to assist him in his revenge. 

An hour afterwards they all arrived close to the repair, 
where the lion was asleep, digesting his dinner of the pre- 
vious evening. 

The first hurrah brought him to the top of a rock, 
stretching himself and yawning under the very beards of 
all these people. 

" Come," said the Saderata to the merchant, " you 
must have the honour of the first shot ; go up to him a 
little closer and put a bullet through his brains ; we shall 
be ready to back you." 

The poor man stepped a few paces forward, lowered 
his gun and fired. 
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In the twinkling of an eye he was seized, hnrled to the 
ground, and torn to pieces, amidst, the jeers of the Sade- 
rata, who hastened to return to their douar to divide 
among themselves the property of the Tunisian couple. 

A month afterwards, the Cnegatma were hunting this 
lion after their own fashion. One of them, seeing him at 
the foot of the tree upon which he had perched, fired 
upon him. The Hon measured the height, and finding it 
suited him, and was within his mark, he bounded against 
the trunk of the tree, and caught the hunter hj the skirts 
of his burnous, pulled him to the ground, and tore him to 
shreds forthwith. 

In the beginning of spring, three men of the same 
tribe were waiting for the lion on the top of some inac- 
cessible rocks, near a fountain, where the lion was in 
the habit of drinking, thus named Ain^^eidy or the ^ Hen's 
fountain." 

At dawn of day the Hon appeared, carrying in his 
mouth a dead woman. After putting her down near the 
fountain, he Hcked the blood which flowed from her feet 
and hands, and then turned back again. Half an hour 
afterwards he came again, carrying in his mouth an Arab, 
who still gave some signs of life. At the moment the 
Hon was depositing the body of the man dose to that oi 
the woman, the Chegatma fired together, and kiUed him 
dead on the spot. A few minutes after the man breathed 
his last. 

Towards the end of the month of June, the Onled-meh- 
boul, of the tribe of the Seguia, met a lion on the mountain 
of Ounk-ch£rif. The Hon having charged them, they lay 
down, elbow to elbow, and waited for him within close 
range. In spite of six shots, several of which hit him, the 
Hon dashed upon them, wounded severely two men, and 
caught a third in his mouth, whom he carried off, shaking 
him furiously all the while, to more than a thousand yards' 
distance, where he was found dead. 

In the month of July, at a place caUed Foum-el-hamia, 
were discovered the remains of the bodies of a man and a 
woman, whom the Hon had surprised during the night, 
and devoured. 

I^ear the end of the same month, some Arabs of the 
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tribe of Ouled-mehboul, having met in the Z^razer a 
lioness with two fine cubs, provoked her to charge them, 
whilst their companions were canying off her young ones. 
The lioness, having retraced her steps, followed those vfflia 
bad carried off her progeny, and pursued them down into 
the very plain, and even under their tents. Here two 
men were caught by her; the first got off with one 
arm smashed, and several claw wounds ; the second was 
killed. 

The lioness having put to flight the whole inhabitants 
of the douar, by takmg up her abode near the tent which, 
contained her cubs, the Ouled-sassi were sent for to kill' 
her, upon which the cheik Amar-ben-taieb came up with 
fifteen of his men. 

After dismounting, they advanced in a line, elbow to 
elbow, against the lioness, who, on perceiving them, 
charged immediately. In spite of the blaze of musketry 
which received her at point blank, she dashed upon these 
brave fellows, and died in the midst of them, but not 
without wounding severely three men. 

Only a few days ago, a man (I ought to say a woman!) 
was waiting at ten o'clock in the evening for a young 
girl, with whom he had a rendezvous, at the foot of the 
Jehel-hanout, for the purpose of carrying her away from 
lust parents. 

On arriving, she said to this wretch, ^'See, who is 
following me ? " 

The villain, without any mercy, and utterly careless of 
the fate of the poor maiden, forsook her shamefully, and 
she was devoured by a lioness, who had seen her leave the 
douar, and had followed her to this spot. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 



A LAST CAKPAION WITH THE OrLED-SASSI. — CONYEBSA- 
TIOITS rNDEB THE TENT. — ^A LIOIT WOUKDED IN HIS 
PEBSONAL TANITr, A LBGEITD TOB THE PBIYATB EDI- 
nCATION OP COQUETTES. 

I tooE the field once more on the 20tli of October ; on 
the 23rd, I searched and beat carefully the mountain 
of Ounk-jemel, and on the eyening of that same daj I 
was encamped at the Ouled-sassi, between M-hanout and 
the Zerazer. 

Having met j&om my guests, as usual, the most cordial 
reception, we spent part of the night, my spahi Hamida 
and I, under the cheik*s tent, surrounded by a dozen Arabs 
of the douar. We talked about lions, of course, that inex- 
haustible fund of all conyersations between men ; and I 
confess that I relished it not a little, entirely weaned as I 
had been, during a residence of twelve months in France, 
from all those stories and traditions, so full of interest, 
which the popular credulity has gathered in this country 
with respect to the monarch with the colossal head; that 
terrible and mysterious lord, that fanciful and marvellous 
assemblage of cruelty and magnanimity, of unaccountable 
caprices, and of unparalleled audacity. 

Among the narratives more or less authentic, which 
succeeded one another without interruption that even- 
ing, I will introduce one which Alexander Dumas em- 
bodied two years ago in his " Mousquetaire," from the 
recital of Hamida, whose memory is the most faithful I 
ever met with for traditions of this sort. It is a kind 
of philosophical legend,which I recommend to the medi- 
tation of young coquettes. 
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"Some hundred years before I came to this tribe," 
said the narrator, " there lived in this same tribe a joxuig 
girl particularly proud and haughty ; it was not that she 
was richer than her companions ; ror her father had but 
his tent, his horse, and his gun ; but she was extremely- 
beautiful, and from her beauty arose her pride. 

"One day that she was going to cut wood in the 
neighbouring forest, she met a Hon; her only weapon 
was a small hatchet, and had she even carried luong with 
this hatchet a dagger, a gun, and a carabine, she would 
not have ventured to use them, so mighty, so proud, and 
so majestic was this superb lion. 

" She began to shake in all her limbs, trying to call for 
help, but endeavouring in vain to recover her paralyzed 
voice, and believing the lion was going to make her a 
sign to follow him, to devour her at his ease in some 
favourite spot ; — for lions are not only gastronomists, but 
refined gourmands. It is not enough for them to be 
glutted ; they must absorb their food with an elaborate 
sensuality which shall satisfy all the delicacy of their 

"The young girl therefore remained trembling from 
head to foot, expecting the lion to make her a sign to 
follow him, when, on the contrary, to her wonder 
and amazement, she saw him come close to her, smile 
upon her in his own way, and make her a bow after his 
£iBhion. 

"She crossed her hands over her bosom, and said to 
him: 

" ' My lord, what do you ask from your humble ser- 
vant P' 

" The lion replied : 

" ' A maiden so lovely as you, Aicha, is not a servant, 
but a queen. 

" Aicha was altogether rejoiced at the extreme sweet- 
ness her interlocutor had given to his voice whilst 
speaking to her, and was at the same time agreeably 
surprised to find that this noble lion, whom she knew 
not, and whom she beheld; she thought; for the first time, 
knew her name. 
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" ' But, my lord, who can have told you my name P ' 
asked the young girl. 

"'Zephyr, who is in love with you, and who, after 
breathing through your golden tresses, carries their sweet 
perfume to the roses, saying, Aicha ! The water, which is 
in love with you, and which, after bathing your lovely 
feet, bedews the mossy bed of my cavern, saying, Aicha! 
The bird, who is jealous of you, and who since he has 
beard you sing, sings no more, and dies out of sheer envy, 
saying, Aicha ! ' 

" The young girl blushed with pleasure, made a pre- 
tence of drawing her haik over her face, and, in pretend- 
ing to draw it on, she in fact pushed it a little more 
aside tp give the lion a more favourable view of her. • 

"The latter, who had until then hesitated to come 
nearer to Aicha, now made a few steps towards her, and 
seeing her turn very pale at this terrible vicinity* : 

" * What can be the matter, Aicha ? ' he inquured, in his 
most anxious, and at the same time most caressing voice. 

" The young maiden wished very much to answer, ' I 
am dreadfully frightened at you, my lord;' but she 
dared not, and said : 

" ' The Touaregs are not far, and I «m afraid of the 
Touaregs.' 

" The lion smiled, as lions are wont to smile. 

" * When Aicha is with me,' said he, * Aicha need 
fear nothing.' 

"'But,' said Aicha, 'I shall not always have the 
honour of your company ; it is getting very late, and I am 
far from my father's tent.' 

" * I will accompany you,' said the lion. 

" Thus taken unawares, Aicha accepted the offer that 
was made: the lion came near her, and held out his 
mane to her ; the young girl leant her hand upon it, as 
she would have leant her arm on the arm of her lover, and 
they both began walking side by side towards the tent of 
Aicha's father. 

" On their road they met gazelles who were sadly 
frightened, hyenas who crouched down, men and women 
who dropped on their knees. 

^ But the lion said to the gazelles, ' fly not away ;' to 

v2 
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the hyenasy 'fear not;' to the men and women, 'rise 
up : because of this young maiden^ who is my belored, I 
will do you no harm. 

''And the gazelles stood still, the hyenas feared no 
longer, the men and women rose up again, staring with 
amazement at the lion and at the maiden, and inquiring^ 
in their idiom of gazelles, in their language of hyenas, 
in their yoices of men and women, whether this lion and 
this maiden were not going on a pilgrimage to adore 
Mahomet's tomb at Mecca. 

" In this manner they arrived at the douar ; then, when 

they were only at a few paces from the tent of Aicha's 

father, which was the first on entering the village, the 

.Hon stopped, and, like the very best bred lover in the 

world, begged the young girl to allow him to kiss her. 

** The young maiden held out her face, and the lion 
touched with nis lips the rosy lips of Aicha. Then he 
made her a sign of farewell and sat down, as if he wished 
to make sure that no accident would beM her in the 
short space she had still to go over. 

"During this small distance, the young gbl turned 
round twice or thrice, and saw the lion still pitting at the 
same place. Then she entered her .father's tent. ' Oh ! 
there you are,' cried the latter, ' I was very anxious about 
you.* 

" The young girl smiled. 

" ' I was afraid some dangerous encounter had befallen 
you.' 

" The yoimg girl smiled again. 

" ' But nOw that I see you, it is dear that I was mis- 
taken.' 

" * So you were, dear fether,' said the young girl, ' for, 
instead of a dangerous encounter, I have had a very 
good one.' 

"'HowP' 

" ' I have met a lion.' 

" Notwithstanding the impassibility so characteristic of 
all Arabs, Aicha's father turned pale. 

"'A lion!' he repeated, 'and he has not devoured 
you?' 

" ' On the contrary, he paid me great compliments on 
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my beauty, offered to accompany me borne, and did in 
fact bring me almost to your door.' 

''Tbe Arab fancied that bis daughter was becoming 
mad. 

" ' It is impossible ! ' said he. 

" * How impossible ? ' 

" ' Certainly ; bow can you expect me to believe a lion 
capable of such gallantry P ' 

" * "Would you like to convince yourself? ' 

" * In what way ? ' 

" * Only just come to the door of your tent and you 
will see him, either sitting at the spot where I left him, 
or returning home.' 

"'Wait till I take mv gun.' 

" * What for ? ' asked the proud young girl ; ' are you 
not with me ? ' 

" And pulling her father by his burnous, she led him 
to the door of his tent. , 

" But the lion was no longer at the place where she 
bad left him^ She looked in the direction by which she 
had returned ; she saw nothing. 

"*Come, child! you have been dreaming,' said the 
Arab, re-entering his tent. 

" * Father, I can swear to you that I see him yet be- 
fore my eyes,' said the young girl. 

" * Describe him to me.' 

" ' He might be four feet high and seven feet long.' 

"'WeU?' 

*' ' A magnificent mane.' 

« * What next ? ' 

" * Fine yellow eyes and brilliant as gold.** 

** ' Continue.' 

** * Teeth like ivoiy, only — * 

*^ The young girl hesitated. 

" * Only ? '—repeated the Arab. ^ 

** The young girl lowered her voice. 

" * Only,' said she, * his breath smells very strong.' 

" She had no sooner uttered these words than a tre- 
mendous roar was heard behind the tent, then a second 
roar at about five hundred yards, then a third at a 
mile off. 
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" After this nothing more was heard. There had not 
been more than a minute's interval between each roar. 

'' It was evident that the lion, who, no doubt, wished 
to know the young girl's opinion of him, had turned in a 
semicircle to go and listen behind the tent, and that he 
was retiring horribly mortified at being informed of a 
disadvantage, which is the more serious because thej who 
are afflicted by it can never perceive it themselves. 

'' A month passed by and the young girl thought no 
more about the lion, except when she related her adven- 
ture to her companions. 

" Then, at the end of the month, she returned one day 
to the same place to cut a fagot. 

" The fagot being cut, placed in a bundle, and tied up, 
she heard a noise behind her and turned round. 

" The lion was seated at four paces £:om her, looking 
at her. 

" ' Good day to you, A'ichg,' he said in a dry tone. 

" * Good day, my lord,' answered Alcha m a rather 
trembling voice ; for she well remembered what she had 
said about the strong breath of her protector, and it 
seemed to her as if she stUl heard the triple roar which 
had followed this imgracious revelation. ' Good day, my 
lord ; can I do any thing to pleato you P ' 

" * You can render me a service.' 

" * Only mention it.' 

" ' Come nearer to me.' 

" A'icha, rather ill at ease, came closer, saying, * Here 
lam.' 

" * Very well ; now raise your hatchet.* 

" The young girl obeyed. 

" ' The hatchet is raised,' she said. 

" * "Well, give me a blow with it on the head.' 

" ' But, my lord, you don't think of it.' 

" * On the contrary, I do think of it, and very seri- 
ously too.' 

" * But, my lord—* 

" ' Strike.' 

" • Yet, my lord—' 

" * Strike, I beseech you.' 

" ' Is it to be a heavy or a slight blow ? ' 
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K " ' As heavy as you possibly can.* 

" ' I am amdd I shall hurt you.* 
s " * Never mind ! How can that concern you ? * 

J '* * You insist upon it ? ' 

t «'Ido.' 

I ^' The young girl dealt her Uow in good earnest, and 

) the hatchet traced a bloody line between the lion's eyes. 

''It is from that time that lions date that vertical 
wrinkle, particularly visible when they Brown and knit 
their brow. 

"'Thank you, Alcha,* said the lion; and in three 
bounds he disappeared through the wood. 

" * "Well ! ' said the young coquette, rather annoyed in 
her turn, ' he does not accompany me home to-day.' 

" And she bent her«6tep8 towards the douar, which she 
reached without any accident. 

" It is useless to say that this second story formed the 
counterpart of the ^t; but the commentaries of the 
wisest Talebs of the douar, however scientific, could 
never fathom the mysteries of the lion's intention, which 
remained concealed even from the most penetrating 
minds. 

"Another month passed by, and the young girl re- 
turned to the wood. 

« 

"At the moment she was cutting down the first 
branches destined to make her fagot, a large bush opened 
before her, and out of it marched the lion, no longer 
gracious like the first time, nor doleful like the second, 
but gloomy, sullen, and almost threatening. 

" The young girl was tempted to fly, but the look of 
the lion nailed her feet to the ground. He approached 
Aicha ; she would have dropped down, had she attempted 
to make one step. 

" * Look at my brow,* said the lion. 

"'Let my lord be pleased to remember that it was 
he who ordered me to strike him with my hatchet.' 

" ' So I did, and I thanked you for it. It is, therrfore, 
not that about which I mean to ask you.* 

" * What does my lord choose to ask of me ?* 

** * To look at my wound.* 

" * I am looking at it.* 
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"*Well,howi8itP» 

" * Perfectly, my lord, almost entirely healed.' 

"'"Wliicli proves, Aicha,' said the lion, *that the 
wounds made in our body are very different from those 
that are inflicted on our pride : the former are cicatrized 
in more or less time ; the latter, never.' 

" This philosophical axiom was followed by one sharp, 
doleful cry, and nothing more was heard. 

'' Three days after, the father of the fair Aicha, beatings 
about all the environs to try and discover some trace of 
his daughter, found, in the middle of a large spot of 
blood, the hatchet she was in the habit of using for 
cutting wood. 

" But of Aicha, neither by him nor by any one else, 
was ever any farther trace discovertd." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THB TOUKa LION ASD TUB WOODCUTTEB. 

DuBiNG the same night, at the conclusion of this rather 
doleful legend, a no less instructive fable, entitled The 
young Lion and the Woodcutter, was recited to us by 
the youneest of our guests, desirous to contribute his 
part to the general conversation, and to shorten in his 
turn the long hours of this night of expectation. 

"Among the formidable hosts of the Aures moun- 
tains," he began, " there lived once a lioness who had 
never had anv family. At Ust, however, she gave birth to 
a fine young lion. She lavished upon him every sort of 
caress and endearment, and lefb to nature alone the care 
of developing all the qualities of his race. If he ventured 
to leave his repair to take some short excursion through 
the mountain, she immediately called him back, covered 
him with new caresses, and never ceased repeating to 
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him this recommendation: ^Mj child, beware of the 
Bon of woman!* 

" Bj degrees, however, our spoilt child picked up his 
strength ; his limbs swelled out with fine hard muscles, 
and lus mane began to show. ' Now,' he said one day to 
his mother, ' I feel strong, I am full of courage, and the 
son of woman inspires me with no fear. I will go and 
find him out, and try my chance with him.' 

'* The mother much alarmed, tried at first to dissuade 
him from this resolve; but without effect. Unable to 
conquer her son's obstinacy, she repeated to him again 
all her recommendations of prudence, and intrusted him 
to the care of heaven. 

"Our young lion boimded immediately out of the 
repair and gained resolutely the top of tne mountains. 
He proceeded a good while without finding any thing 
worthy to attract his attention. All of a sudden, in a 
distant forest, he beheld a bull ; his horns threatened the 
skies ; his glajring eyes sparkled with incessant fire ; his 
tail lashed his powerful flanks, and his feet tore up the 
earth to throw it far behind him. 

" The young lion stopped ; * here,' said he, * I behold 
an animal whose formidable appearance corresponds with 
the description they have given me of the son of woman ; 
this must be my great enemy, I will march up to 
him.' He settled and composed his walk in the best 
way he could, and went up to the buU. 'It is no 
doubt you,' said he pompously, 'who are the son of 
woman P ' * 

" ' My friend, you are crazed,' answered the bull ; ' the 
courage which inspires the son of woman, Ood has given 
to him alone. Do you know how he treats us, me and 
all those of my race ? he seizes us, places a heavy yof e 
over our heads, and makes us minister to his wants. If 
we attempt to be lazy or rebellious, the goad is there, 
ever at hand to stimulate or punish us. And, lastly, 
when exhausted with fatigues we can yield him no more 
labour, as a reward for our services, the axe awaits us. 
The son of woman kills us, cuts up our flesh and makes 
it his food.' 
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** The joung lion listened silentlj* to the boU's words ; 
be reflected a moment, and then resumed bis journey ; 
bis spirit was ratber troubled, as joa may conceive, bixt 
be was nevertbeless resolved to go and meet bis enemj^ 
eren if it sbould be necessary for tbat object to move 
heaven and earth. 

** He walked on a little while and suddenly found him- 
self in the presence of a camel, who was regaling himself 
grazing with delight in a field of cbik. 

'* ' Now,' said the young lion to himself, ' this most 
surely be the son of woman ; my good stars bare brought 
bim to me. . . . Halloa! my fine fellow!* he exclaimed, 
marcbing up to him, ' is it not you who are. the son of 
woman?' 

" The camel was forthwith convulsed by the wildest fit 
of laughter. 

"* Not exactly, friend,' said he, *not exactly; but, by 
the bye, what may you want with the son of woman p 
You nad better be carefiil ; whatever may be your worth, 
you cannot compete with him. Do you think, now, that 
you could tie my knees together, force me to lie down 
to place me more at your convenience, fasten a pannier 
on my back ; and, after beapiuff burden on burden, sit 
yourself coolly on the top of it all ? Tou could not, 
eh P . • . Well, this is daily accomplished by the son of 
woman. If, besides, he should take a fiincy to cut my 
throat, I should be without the slightest defence, and 
totally in his power. Such are, my dear fellow, the 
manners and ways of the son of woman. Should you 
still be desirous to make his acquaintance, you may con- 
tinue your journey.' 

#" * You are a coward, friend,' replied the young lion, 
in a tone he meant to be disdainful. * Your words, and 
•those of that bull I met over there, have entered at one 
of my ears and gone out through the other. They by 
no means diminish my desire to find myself face to face 
with my enemy ; therefore, I go on.' He bad proceeded 
but a small distance, when be saw a horse bounding and 
capering in a meadow. * This time,' said our rambler, 'I 
must have found the object of my researches. Ho! ha! 
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he screamed, still far off, it is yon, no doubt, "who are the 
son of woman?' 

" * Tou are speaking to me P' inquired the horse. 

" * And who should I be speaking to, pray P' 

" * Well, in that case, carry your bad jokes somewhere 
else; allow me to roU about in peace on this beautiful 
grass, and disturb not my gambols .... I, the son of a 
woman!' he continued . . . . ' Bless your growing mane! 
he will come soon enough to catch me, put a saddle on 
my back, and an iron bit in my mouth.' 

" * Eeally !' said the young lion. 

'* ' That astonishes you " resumed the horse ; it would 
be Uttle indeed, my friend, if springing afterwards on my 
back, he did not plough up my flesh with his sharp, long 
spurs, and make the blood stream down my flanks.' 

"The young lion was confounded; and a cold sweat 
ran through all his limbs. He began to fear this 
time he had gone too far ; but he did not think it pos- 
sible to draw back. Therefore he pursued his journey 
absorbed in thought. 

*' Presently he found himself in a forest, and saw 
before him a woodcutter. * It is not possible,' thought 
he, ' that this can be the son of woman, who from all I 
have heard, must be a true phenomenon. Never mind, I 
shall interrogate this puny, wretched creature ; he may, 
after all, help me to find out the being I am looking 
for.' 

" * Good morning, my friend,' he said to the woodcutter, 
coming near him ; ' for a long time I have been in quest 
of the son of woman ; could you perchance assist me to 
find him out?' 

"*Why, my lord, nothing is more easy,' replied the 
woodcutter ; ' I will go and fetch him for you : but be- 
fore I start, pray have the goodness to lend me a hand; 
for you seem to be pretty tolerably strong ; just please to 
put your paw in the cleft of this trunk, to prevent it from 
closing whilst I am away.' 

"The lion did as he was desired; the woodcutter 
drew out the wedge which kept asunder the two halves 
of the tree-trunk ; the latter suddenly contracted, hold- 
ing the animal tighter than any blacksmith's vice. He 
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tried bard to extricate his paw, but all bis efforts were 
vain. Tbe woodcutter darted off immediately, cut dcwu. 
rapidly a dozen strong and knotty cudgels, and quickly 
returned ; be tben seised our young lion by tbe tail, and 
set to belabouring bim in sucb a style that be well-nig^h 
smashed all bis bones, and made bis back almost as soft 
as bis belly. At last be let bim go, inviting bim. to 
communicate to bis friends and acquaintances bis own 
personal opinion about tbe son of woman. 

''Our young Uon, half murdered, returned Umping and 
baiting to bis repair. When bis mother saw bim appear 
in this pitiful condition, she reproached herself bitterljr 
for her weakness ; she placed bun in the safest part of 
her chamber, and began licking bim and taking every 
care of bim. * You see, my son,* said she to him, ' that 
my recommendations were not unwise; you certainly- 
must have met to-day tbe son of woman.' 

"The young lion related to bis mother every thing 
that bad passed. 

" ' Bemain here in peace and console yourself,' said bis 
mother. * I will go and call together all tbe lions of our 
mountains, and I will take them to the forest ; we shall 
avenge you, rely upon it.' 

" She started accordingly, and gathered together all 
the lions of the mountain ; then she returned home, and 
showing to ber son this formidable squadron : 

'* * Think you,' said she, * that these will be able to 
revenge you?' 

" * No doubt,' said tbe young lion ; ' but I should have 
had much more pleasure in avenging myself.' 

" * Get up then,' cried the excited lioness, ' and march 
before us.' 

" This terrible troop then moved on, and arrived near 
the woodcutter, roaring in a dreadful chorus. 

"'I am lostl' cried the latter, beholding the lions; 
'this will be my last day.' He threw a rapid glance 
round him, took hold of the loftiest tree, and climbed to 
the top of it. 

" The lions, when arrived at the foot of the tree, were 
at a loss to know bow to dislodge our man. * I will 
show you tbe way,' said the young lion, ' I will remain 
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at the foot of the tree and serve you as a scaling-ladder ; 
you will dimb one over the other on mj back until jou 
naye reached our enemy, then you will pass him down to 
me; I will take care of him.' The plan was highly 
approved, and a pyramid of lions was instantly formed 
along the tree. The topmost was just about to reach the 
woodcutter when he shouted out : 

" ^ For mercy's sake, just hand me my cudgel to caresa 
the ribs of that fellow below there ! * 

" The sound of this voice and the thoughts of the 
cudgel frightened our young lion to such a degree, 'that 
he suddenly withdrew from under the pyramid, and ran 
away at full speed. All the lions tumbled down with so 
much speed and violence, that those who were not killed 
were, at least, terribly bruised. 

'* The woodcutter rushed down rapidly, despatched the 
wounded, and took off the skins of the whole troop ; 
then, loaded with those superb trophies, he returned to 
his douar, singing his own victory." 

Thus ended the Tale of the Lion and the Woodcutter. 



CHAPTEE XXVm. 



A LAST COMBAT. — THB LIONESS OF BL-HAKOTTT AJTD 
THE INTETJDINO FLY. THE AUTHOE'S FAEEWELL. 

The Arab had ceased speaking, and the first glimmerings 
of dawn had begun to penetrate into the tent. 

I took my weapons, and, shaking hands with my host 
who was wishing us every good luck, I bent my steps, ac- 
companied by Hamida, towfu^s the summit of the Zerazer, 
where it had been settled the day before that I should 
await the signal we had agreed upon* This signal was 
afire. 
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At twdve o'clock I saw a white smoke begin slowljr ix^ 
ascend over the ridge of El-hanout ; at one o'clock I was 
dismounting at the foot of this mountain, where thirtj- 
men of the Ouled-sassi were waiting for me. 

After climbing eight hundred yards of perpendicular 
rocks I reached the culminating point, and the man who 
had seen the lioness showed me her abode, two hundred 
jards below me. A defile, four or five yards broad, led 
from the resort up to the narrow pass where I stood, 
while on both sides there were high perpendicular rocks, 
quite insurmountable. 

I saw that the lioness as she rose up must either charge 
those who should wake her, or, foUowing this defile, pass 
close to my feet. 

With other men than the Ouled-sassi, and even with 
them had it been a lion, I should have prepared to march 
straight up to the spot. 

But I knew both my men and the beast, and I felt 
certain that by marching up to her in dose ranks, with 
guns ready shouldered, without firing, or putting her in 
a fury by useless and unseasonable shoutings, I felt 
certain, I say, that every thing would go on satisfac- 
torily. 

I seated myself with Hamida on a rock five or six feet 
high which commanded the said passage, and then made 
a sign to the Ouled-sassi to proceed forward. 

The den was simply a recess in the rocks, in which 
grew a few stunted juniper-trees. 

My thirty men, divided in two dense groups, marched 
straight upon the lioness, who sat bolt upright when they 
came within fifty paces of her ; then, putting one knee to 
the ground, and with their guns ready shouldered, they 
invited her gently and politely to rise, and take a look at 
what was going on at the other side of the mountain. 

But the lioness did not seem at all disposed to take 
the hint; she showed them all her teeth, and did not 
move ; upon which display of amiability, one of the mea 
set fire to the dry grass which covered the soil, and the 
wind helping, the lioness found herself under the neces- 
sity of shifting her quarters. 

She rose slowly, and began ascending the slope which 
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led to the post I occupied. She pulled up twenty times 
to look behind her, and on reaching the narrow pass, she 
sat herself down at seven or eight paces from me, staring 
at me with a somewhat wicked eye, and seeming to mea- 
sure the height of the rock, which, for her, was any thing 
but inaccessible. 

Finding my sitting posture inconvenient for shooting, 
I rose up ; upon which, she also got up, but without ad- 
vancing one step. 

I took my aim between har eye and ear ; but, at the 
moment 1 was softly pressing the trigger, a fly came and 
placed itself right between my eye and the sight, running 
to and fro, and putting me involuntarily in mind of the 
''busy, busy fly" in La Fontaine's charming fable: La 
Mouche du Coche, t 

Twice I shook the barrels of my carabine without 
succeeding in driving off this wretched insect; yet the 
lioness was still there quite motionless, with head erect, 
and her eyes fixed on my eyes. 

For fear of a mistake, on account of this annoying 
accident, in trying for the head, I took her in the shoulder, 
and fired. Whilst the lioness was writhing and twisting 
herself, but without falling as yet, the sights of my gun 
being now disengaged by the disappearance of the in- 
truding fly, I put my second bullet in her ear, and she fell 
as if thunderstruck. 



Thus ended the lioness of El-hanout, which I despatched 
that very evening for Constantino. She was my last 
victim. 

Next day I was encamped at Foum-el-hamma ; I ordered 
the Fed-joudj to be searched, the Gt)uriret was beat up, 
the reeds of Eimerguenin were set on fire, but all without 
result, and the weather now became so bad that it was 
not possible to keep the field any longer. 
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COKOLTTBIOir. 



Such are the principal exploits, wUch have been accom- 

Eliahed during this period of the ten first years of my 
unting life ; I say, the principal exploits, for dreading 
lest I should fatigue the leader by tiresome repetitions, 
I have passed over unnoticed the death of several lions 
and panthers, killed without any incidents particularly 
worthy of notice. 
I now bid the courteous reader for the present tabe- 

WJSLL. • 
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DusnrG the summer of 1853 I received a deputation 
from the Amamera of the Aures Mountains, amongst 
whom a hirge, fuil-maned lion of the grey species was 
leyying a most ruinous trihute. The narratiye of a most 
bloody encounter, in which the monarch of the mountain 
had yanquished and put to flight the warriors of the 
country, decided me to start forthwith. 

The next da^ I dismounted in the farourite gar- 
den of lions, havmg ridden a distance of about 100 miles. 
An hour after my arrival 1 was listening to the recital of 
the numerous misdeeds committed by the lion, and also 
of the happy visions of the village-sorcerer, who of course 
condemned the animal to certain and immediate death. 

The natives, exasperated by their recent losses, wished 
at first to join me ; but, in consequence of the sorcerer's 
judgment and opinion, to which, it is true, the success of 
my previous shots imparted a certain authority, 1 was 
left to carry out alone the supreme act of execution. 

That the reader may the better understand, and follow 
with more interest, -the various episodes of this memo* 
rable campaign, I will beg permission to introduce to him 
my two attendants. 

* This remarkable adyentore appeared aome time ago in the Rendi 
periodicals, but it has beeo xe-written bj M. Gerard for pabliaitkm 
hen* 
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The first, who deserves to be most particularly and 
most honourably mentioned, on account of the remark- 
able part he played in this expedition, was called Amar, 
of the tribe of the Auled-jacoub ; and as the Arabs have 
but Teiy few names which can be applied to men, Amar 
had been sumamed by his relations the child of Jacob, 
He was a man about tnirty-fiye years of age, of high sta- 
ture, and with an energetic countenance; slender, but 
muscular, and of prodigious strength. Bis moral qua- 
lities were in all points equal to his physical powers. As 
bold as a lion when powaer was in the wind, modest and 
kind towards all those who were not his enemies, Amar 
was indeed a remarkable man, and highly deserving of all 
the sympathies and regrets which afterwards surrounded 
his tomb: 

The lieutenant of Amar was called Bil-hacem, and was 
far from resembling him in any way. His stature was 
ordinary, his face ordinary, and his courage also quite or- 
dinary ; he was, however, possessed of three good points, his 
nose, his eyes, and his ears. And what a penetrating 
eye, what sharp ears, what a keen nose ! He could, in 
fact, defy any wild beast whatsoever as to the gifts of 
hearing^ teevngy and scenting. 

During their morning's investigation in order to find 
out if the lion was safely harboured in his lair, these two 
men had commenced their work, each in his own peculiar 
way. Whilst the child of Jacob left his tent with head 
^rect, and a bold decided air, and stepped away fearlessly 
towards the mountain, his companion proceeded on tip- 
toe as noiselessly as a cat after its prey, and only raising 
his head at times to scent the wooded ravines towards 
which his search led him. The first marked every print 
of the lion's foot with a large branch, cut down boldly 
and with abundance of noise on the very edge of the 
path; the second would pile one upon another three 
small stones, about the size of a nut. 

If Amar should chance to have seen something of the 
lion, and have a favourable report to make, he would 
relate in a jovous voice and with plenty of gestures all he 
had seen and done. But the lieutenant, if fortune had 
favoured him, would creep stealthily into my tent, wi^ a 
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half-dull, half-friglitened look, with the air of a man who 
has committed some capital offence ; and, closing it care- 
fully, would whiter in my ear what he had discovered. 

Nevertheless I had as high an opinion of the latter, in 
the style and manner of going about his work, as of the 
former; particularly in dry weather, or on very rocky 
paths, where it is often extremely difficult to discover the 
animal's spoor. 

It was thus with those two men, now sufficiently well 
known to my readers, that I settled all the preliminaries 
of my encounter with the lion. 

To start at the dawn of day, and to survey attentively 
every path leading to the mountain, so as to find the pas- 
sage of the animal at his return ; to foUow his traces up 
to the moment when leaving the path he had entered the 
underwood to return home ; to mark his footprints at 
short intervals, so as to ascertain his age and sex ; and, 
lastly, to show distinctly his return to his repair : — such 
was the complicated ana arduous task of my rangers. 

On the 19th my men no longer found any lion's spoor, 
but they succeeded in tracking into her resort a fine 
lioness, at about a mile and a quarter from my encamp- 
ment ; and on the evening of the same day I waited for 
her as she came out, sitting at a few paces from the last 
mark left by my rangers. 

At the moment when the first stars began to appear in 
the sky, I heard steps among the brushwood ; very soon 
the branches crackled close to me, and a little after the 
LIONESS appeared, standing on the edge of the path. A 
first ball, taking her full in the forehead, turned her over 
on the spot ; but as she seemed disposed a moment after 
to rise again, I dispatched her by a second ball rapidly 
following the first. 

The following days were marked by no particular inci- 
dent, except the arrival of M. de Bodenburgh, a captain 
in the service of H.M. the King of the Netherlands. 
This officer, faithful to an appointment he had made with 
me, had come, as you see, a tolerably good distance to 
make the acquaintance of a real lion in his native state. 

As for our enemy himself, in spite of all the ravages he 

o2 
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was exercising throusliout the countiy, complaintB of 
which were daily reaching me, my rangers had found it 
impossible as yet to diaeover and set a watch upon His 
resort. I also spent several nights myself on the paths 
most frequented Dy him, without haying the good luck to 
encounter him. 

On the 25th I ordered the tents to be struck, and re- 
moyed to another district, where the animal seemed now 
to haye taken up his residence. 

During the night the lion roared in the mountains, and 
whilst I was on the look out for him, he came and made 
his supper in a douar close to my tents. This intelli- 
gence I received on my return, at about three o'clock in 
the morning ; and in a short time after my men were in 
the wood. At ten o'clock Bil-haoem entered my tent, 
and after taking all his usual precautions, thus began his 
recital: — 

" If my eyes lie not, this day will be a grand day." 

" Come to the fact," said I, impatient to know what I 
had to expect. '* Do you know where the lion sleeps at 
this moment?" 

'' I can only a£Srm what I have seen ; and this is what 
I have seen. At dawn several Arabs of the douar where 
the lion passed his night came and fetched us; and, 
according to your instructions, Amar made straight for 
the ravine which divides the two resorts, whilst I was 
proceeding towards the douar. 

*' I took up the spoor at the spot where he leaped over 
the hedge which surrounds the park. As my hand 
stretched open could only cover one-half of his foot- 
prints, I judged him to be a large old lion. At a gun- 
shot from the tents I found the skin of the sheep he had 
carried off in the night ; no flesh, no bones ; the wool 
alone was left. After his repast, the lion had gone to drink 
in the valley of the Wild-hoars, Having found there the 
recent footsteps of Amar, I was about to retire for fear 
of disturbing his beat — " 

Bil-hacem had proceeded thus far with his' story, when 
the return of the " child of Jacob " was announced to me 
by a certain murmur amongst the mountaineers ^ho 
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were waiting for news outside the tent. On looking out 
I saw him marching proudly through the groups, step- 
ping over the bodies of those who were sitting or lying 
down on his road, and pushing aside, without even look- 
ing at them, those who wished to interrogate him. He 
carried round his head, tied with the national rope of 
camel's hair, a branch of oak, from which hung a long 
lock of the lion's mane. He commenced by presenting 
me with this certain sign of the enemy's presence, and 
then proceeded to make his report in the following 
terms: — 

'* I met the lion drinking at the ravine which you men- 
tioned to me. I marked the place where he had rested, 
and, marching from that point, I followed his spoor right 
through the forest which was burnt down last year, when, 
in the midst of a glade bordering that wood, and in a 
small thicket spared by the fire, I found an oak upon 
which he had sharpened his talons. This is a piece of 
the bark quite freshly torn off the trunk, and a handful 
of his hair. On leaving the glade, the lion descended 
into a very deep and steep ravine, followed the bed of 
the ravine for some time, then crossed it to enter a thick 
tangled wood, where I believe him to be asleep now at 
the foot of a rock." 

I spent the rest of the day preparing my weapons, and 
now began to wish that M. de Eodenburgh, who was then 
absent, would not return; for I had a secret presenti- 
ment that we should have hot work, and the presence of 
this officer would have a tendency to disturb me. 

A little before sunset I marched up to the lion's 
dwelling, accompanied by my faithful Hamida, Amar, and 
Bil-hacem ; the two former loaded with my rifles, and the 
latter with a young goat, carefully muzzled, by way of 
bait. 

As I passed along I looked carefully at the entrance of 
the den, in order to examine the spoor. Satisfied with 
what I saw as to the age and size of the animal, I looked 
out for a proper and comfortable place in which to place 
myself, and whence I might invite him to approach. 
Having found an open space, about fifteen paces broad, 
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in the Ticinity of the rock at the foot of which the lion 
was supposed to be, 1 establis^ied myself there, thinking 
1 could nardlj find a better position. 

At the moment when they were tying the goat to the 
foot of a small tree, and whilst 1 was taking my weapons 
from the hands of the bearers, Amar pressed close against 
me, and with a terrified look pointed with his finger at an 
enormous fuU-maned head, which might be seen coolly- 
looking at us at about a hundred paces off. 

1 now hastened to dismiss the Arabs, and placed myself 
on the edge of the glade, so as to see the Hon when he 
should march up to the goat, which I had of course un- 
muzzled. 

The poor beast, not thinking herself sufficiently safe 
under cover of my barrels, began screaming loudly, 
and pulling at the rope which kept her prisoner so as 
almost to break it. At the end of a few minutes, howerer, 
she ceased screaming, and turned towards the lion's den, 
shaking like a leaf, and, though scarcely daring to do so, 
looked at me, from time to time, as if to implore me not 
to forget to defend her. 

From these symptoms *of terror on the part of the goat 
1 understood that the lion was approaching towards us. 
Searching, as far as my glance could penetrate, the dense 
foliage of the wood which surrounded the clearing, 1 per- 
ceived a tawny-coloured mass, motionless, and of which 
the leaves and branches prevented my detecting the exact 
form. Suddenly the Arabs began to show signs of agita- 
tion, and the lion, issuing from the thicket, advanced a 
couple of paces towards the open glade, where he stopped 
to gaze at us. 

Ah ! dear reader, what a noble beast was this, and how 
little did he resemble those of his race whom you have 
perhaps seen in cages ! He seemed to me so superb, so 
noble, so majestic, that, accustomed as 1 was to contem- 
plate these monarchs of beauty and nobility, and though 
1 had already taken my aim between his eyes, 1 could not 
help lowering my rifle. 

The lion, on his part, stretched himself slowly on the 
turf, no doubt with the intention of awaiting his dinner 
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hour. To my extreme regret the sight of his prey speedily 
gave an edge to his appetite. He reared himself up with 
a sudden bound, and prepared for the assault. As his 
flank was at that moment turned towards me, I aimed 
behind the shoulder, and sent him two balls in rapid suc- 
cession. Pierced through and through, the lion fell, 
uttering loud roars of agony, and rolling himself furiously 
over the edge of the precipice, cast himself headlong into 
a torrent, ■ which he did not even see, and which flowed 
beneath at a depth of twenty feet. 

The Arabs, made aware of what was going on by the 
two reports and the roars of the lion, hastened up with 
all speed. The blood, of which the animal had left a large 
quantity, made them suppose that all was over ; and mount- 
ing upon some hillocks close to the glade, they began to 
shout aloud the usual cry, fhe mules ! tTie mules ! 

Whilst these worthy fellows were thus seeking without 
loss of time to obtain the means of transport, I advanced 
on the track of the animal, who hearing me throw a stone 
in the wood, replied by a menacing roar. The thicket 
from which the roars of the lion proceeded was so dense 
that it was impossible for me to perceive the foot of the 
trees at two paces from me. At the moment that I 
detected, by the marks of blood, the point at which the 
animal had made his entrance, my men returned with four 
armed mountaineers. 

It was my intention to wait till the next day to find 
the lion, alive or dead. I fully expected that his wounds 
would prove mortal, and, at any rate, that we should find 
him on the morrow considerably enfeebled bv the loss of 
blood which he would suffer during the night. Finally, 
I considered, not without reason, that it would be an act 
of foUy to approach him through this dense thicket, 
througn which the keenest glance could not penetrate, 
especially at the very moment when night was about to 
commence. 

I represented all these things to the Arabs by whom 
I was surrounded, but in vain; they replied that they 
would advance on the lion without me, feeling assured 
that he was dead. Finding that it was impossible for me 
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to persuade them that the lion was not dead, I advanced 
at their head, assuring them that they would very soon 
be able to make up their minds on the subject. M. de 
Bodenburgh, who had returned from his excursion, came 
np at the moment that I was about to commence the 
attack. In vain I entreated him to retire, urging upon 
him that at least one of the party was likely to be killed : 
all I could accomplish was to induce him to follow me at 
a distance. 

On arriving at the point where the lion had entered 
into the thicket, I heard the report of a gun behind me. 
The lion roared and dashed towards us, crushing every 
thing he met in his path with a noise which was any 
thing but encouraging. 

" You see how d^d be is," said I to the Arabs, who 
were crouching together around me ; " now we shall see 
who are men.** 

As I ceased speaking, the lion rushed out, and stood an 
instant, magnificent in his rage, between Amar, my ranger, 
and the group which the rest of us formed. At the 
moment that I was about to put a ball in his head I was 
blinded by the Tolley of the Arabs who surrounded me. 
Through the curtain of smoke I could just distinguish 
Amar as he pulled his trigger. The lion bounded upon 
him, crushed, with one movement of his jaws, the carbine 
with which he attempted to defend himself, then hurled*^ 
him to the earth as if he had been a wisp of straw. In 
two strides I was by the lion's side, who, busy with tear- 
ing to pieces the poor man, paid no attention to me. 
TJnable to fire at his head without wounding Amar, I 
aimed at his heart and fired. Instantly the lion dropped 
his victim, but without fedling at the blow. I aimed my 
second shot at his head; the cap alone exploded! The 
lion, separated from me only by the length of my rifle, 
stn^fgled against death with all his might. The Arabs, 
comprehended all the peril of my situation, and though 
their weapons were discharged, hastened as one man, with 
a noble impulse, to form a group around me. Hamida 
being, the nearest to me, I flung him my empty rifle, 
chaining him to hand me the loaded one which I had 
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entrusted to him. The wretched fellow had discharged it 
at the same time as the others, thus leaying us without a 
shot at the mercv of the lion ! 

All that now remained to me for the purpose of defence 
was a dagger, a good instrument no doubt to kill a wild 
boar or a bear, but somewhat ineffectual against a lion 
who does not fall after so many bullets. Happily for me 
and my companions, the lion was no longer conscious of 
our presence, and in a few moments he fell dead before 
our eyes, just as M. de Bodenburgh brought his weapon 
to our assistance. 

The spectacle which this ofScer witnessed was one of 
those which it is not only impossible to forget, but which 
are always present to the memory. On the evening of 
that day, and again a year later, when I met him in Paris, 
M. de Eodenburgh said to me; — "Enough, Monsieur 
Gerard, enough of these mortal duels, in which no one, 
unless he has acted as your second, can understand how 
many are the fatal chances which are to be reckoned 
upon." 

Poor Amar was not dead, but he was covered with 
wounds, any one of which might have sufficed to kill 
him. A litter was constructed without delay, and after 
two or three hours of dreadful agony the wounded man 
received the first needful attentions, and I bade him adieu, 
leaving him to the care of an experienced Arab doctor. 
After he had been conveyed to the camp every thing 
was done that care and skill could accomplish, but after 
lingering for some time death terminated his sufferings. 

To resume my narrative :~0n the 27th I returned to 
the wood to superintend the removal of the lion's skin. 
Two days after a lioness slaughtered a troop of oxen at 
two rifle shots from my post. The usual complaints were 
brought to me, and justice speedily followed. On the 
30th, at nine o'clock in the evening, I stood face to face 
with the lioness, at* a distance of eight or ten paces. As 
the darkness of the night, and the density of the forest, 
prevented an accurate aim, I let fly right at her shoulder, 
80 as, by one shot, to deprive her of the power of ad- 
vancing towards me. The fall of the lioness, and the 
height .of the enclosure, not permitting me to send a 
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second ball, I prudently withdrew, the noise of her roar- 
ing covering tnat of my steps. On the morrow, at the 
point of day, we were once more in her presence. In 
spite of a smashed shoulder, and a ball right through her 
breast, the lioness still presented a bold front. She only 
fell at my third shot, at the very moment when she was 
on the point of charging me. Thus finished this event- 
ful campaign. 



THE END. 
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